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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


The first edition of this book was published in 1934. Though 
copies of it have not been in the market for more than an year now, 
I regret I could not meet the need earlier owing to other preoccupa- 
tions. In the present edition references to other literature on various 
topics dealt with in the book have been brought up to date and im- 
provements short of rewriting the text have been effected. It is 
therefore hoped that readers will find in this an even more helpful 
guide to the study of Moghul history than in its predecessor. Since 
literature on the subject is already very vast, as well as fast growing, 
it may not be out of place to mention here the salient features of 
the present work. I cannot do this better than by summarising the 
observations of some of those who were kind enough to assess the 
first edition of this book 

Rev. H. Heras, S. J., while commending it observed, “ This text- 
book is a real source of high and systematic knowledge. The intelli- 
gent use of this text-book will introduce the student to the genuine 
historical method.” Rao Bahadur G. S. Sardesai found “ The 
principal merit ” of the work in “ the skilful piecing together of all 
available matter and weaving it into a connected account.” C. S. S. 
in the Journal of Indian History, wrote, “The effort to make the 
student acquainted with the sources is perhaps the most distinct 
contribution of this book,” While my reviewer in the Islamic Cul- 
ture credited me with having treated my subject with “enlightened 
sympathy” and with having tapped “practically all the Historical 
sources available to him in English,” I cannot claim to have done 
anything more. 

As the book is the outcome of a real need felt by the author 
while teaching the subject he has spared no pains to boil down the 
bewildering mass of material for the benefit of the more earnest 
students. At the same time care has been taken to represent all 
points of view on controversial topics, helping the reader to draw 
his own conclusions. In the words of Sn; Oliver^ I have 

acted on the motto “ to know anything thoroughly nothing accessi- 
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ble must be excluded ; with what result, it is for my impartial critics 
to judge. 

My indebtedness to authors and works cited throughout the book 
is greater than I can specifically recovmt in this short Preface. The 
detailed references in the' foot-notes are intended to be guides to 
deeper study no less than acknowledgments of my sources. 


Willingdon College, 
l^ovember, 1940. 


S. R. Smarma 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 
References have been further brought up-to-date in this edition. 

S. R. S. 
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GENEALOGY 



AKBAR (1556—1605) 


1 

Jahangir 

1 

Murad 

Dailiyal 

(1605—27) 

1 

(d, 1559) 

(d 1604) 

1 

Khiisru 

1 1 

Parviz Khurram (Shah Jahan) 

Shallryar 

prison, 1662) 

(d. 1626) (1627—58) 

(executed, (1628)] 



AUTHORITIES 


Primary : — I PeI^sian : (i) Akbar-fmma of Abu-1 Fazl isr 
the chief source of information regarding the birth , education, and 
early life of Jahangir. Its dates are particularly valuable. Extracts 
in EUiot and Dowson, vol. VI, pp 21-102 

(ii) Takm ilo^i ^kbar-ndmcLox Inayatu-Ha.is a continuation of 
the above (1602-05). Extracts in ibid., pp. 103-15. 

(li^ Tabjaq§t4 Akban of Ni25amu-d-din has already been noticed 
It supplements Abu-1 Fazl up to 1593-4 ;^but its dates are to be 
accepted with caution. Extracts in ibid., vol. V, pp. 247-476. 

(^) Wika^a-i Azad Beg, or Haldt-i Azad Beg is valuable as the 
work of a servant of Abu-1 Fazl who writes with intimate knowledge 
Dowson points out that a note in Persian at the end of the MS. says, 

" Tpwi^ds the close of Jahangir’s reign he was honoured with the 
tide of P^hrau Khm,_ He died at the commencement of the reign 
of His Majesty_Shah Jahian, in the year 1041^ H. Extract in ibid., 
vol. VI, pp. 150-74. 

(y) Tuzuk4 Jahangni or the Memoirs of Jahan^r (also called 
Wdqiat’i Jahdngirlj Tdrikh-i Salim Shdhi, Ikbdl-ndmQ^ Jahmgir- 
ndma, etc.) is of cop^erable interest and value as the per- 
sonal memoirs of the Empemr, mostly wrkten by himself. It deals, 
however, with only th e firs t eighteen years of his rei^. Dowson 
sp^ks of it as a very rare work, almost unknown even^in India itselL 
It is a plain and apparently ingenuous^ record of all that its author 
darned worthy of note . . .taken as a whole, the work is very inte- 
resting, and assuming that Jahangir^ is mainly responsible for its 
authorship, it proye^ him to have been a man of no common ability. 
He records his weaJcnesse s and confe^es_his faults with candcHir, 
and a p erus al of this work would leave a favourable impression both 
of his chara<^er and talents.” Extracts in ibid., pp. 284-391. 

Four other sou rces may be briefly noticed together : 
Tutmmd-i Wdqidt-i of Muh^mad Had! ; 0) 

J. of Mutamad KMn ; MSasi rA J. of K3m|ar^Kh3n ; 
and (^) I ntikh ab4 /. of ( j^Sheikh Abdu-1 Wahab). All these are 
val uable as works wr itten during the Mughal period* and as supple- 
mating: other sources. Extracts in ibid., pp. 392-452. 



AUTHORITIES 


II European : 0 J^sum — The Commeniqries^of Fr^Mon^ 
serrate^; and Du Jarric’s Thesaurus (vol. Ill, Bk. i, chaps. 16-23). 
These two deal with JahingJr’s early life down to end of VSSSu 
(i9 O ther European.,— Purchase Pi7grf«^ (1625) con- 
tains accounts of various travellers (Maclehose, 1905). Of Having; 
report, Dr. Beni Pra^d remarks that it forms a first hand, and, on 
the whole, thoroiighly reliable source of informatira ; but his observa- 
tions on the administrative system and the condition of the people 
should be received with caution. 

^rJThomas Rpels Embassy (Foster, Hakluyt — 2 vols. 1899) 
contains vivid and picturesque, descriptions ; but, like the above, to be 
received with care, especially when he writ^ of things beyond his 
personal observatipn. 

(cj) Terry’s JPurchas vol. IX, pp. 1-54 of reprint of 

1777) is a valuable supplement to Sir T. Roe’s account 

De Laet’s Description, of India and Fragment ^ Indian 
History — ^1625 (Hoyland and Banerj^, The Empire of the Great 
Mo gal, Taraporevalla Bombay, 1928). “ It is a complete gazetter 
of Jahangir’s India. Although it is a compilation it is a faithful and 
reliable compilation ” (Banerjee). 

(e) Niccolas Manucci’s Stmo do MogOL (1653-1708) — Tr. by 
William Irvine^ (John Murray, London^ 4 vols.) Vol. I contains an 
account of Prince Saliin (p. 131), Jahangir’s reign (pp. 157-78), Nur 
Jahm (pp. 161-4), and Bul aq L (pp. 178-81). ‘*A11 this is based on 
gossip and is almost entirely worthless for historical purposes” (Beni 
Prasad). 

B, Secondary : Elphinstone’s J/zsfoo' of India — (6th ed. 

by E. B. Cowell^ pp. 550-74). “ In spite of its imperfections it still 
remains the best short account of Jahin^r’s reign in English.” (Beni 
Prasad). 

0) Beni Prasad’s History of JaMngir — 2nd edition (The Indian 
Press^ Allahabad, 1930) — is an erfiaustiye and critical study from 
all sources. Pp. 441-77 give a de|^led, Biblic^aphy. Says about 
Eujppegn accounts in general, “ Their unfamiliarity^witlLthe, country 
^ 5 ^ its politks, their Jeiorance of Persian*, their prejudi^ and their 
credulity made it impossible for them rightly to interpr^ what they 

^w.”(p. 455). “ 

(n|) M aclagan’s The Jesuits and the Gr e at Mogul ch. V, 
pp. 69-92, deals with the Jesui ts a s well as oth^Eumpean^at the 
court ofjahingjr, 1W5-27, 
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fehangir and the Jesuits^ (from the R dations o f Fr. Femao 
Guerreiro) Ed. by Sir^Denisan^ Ross and E. Powe^(Routledge 1930). 

Rev. H. Heras^ Jahdn^ and the Portugtme, a paper read 
at the 9th meeting of the In^an Historical Record$ Commission held 
at Lucl^ow in December 1926., (Calcutta, 1927). 

(vi) Francis Gladwin’^ ‘ TAe Hist, of Jahdn^r’ ed. by Rao 

Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar (B. G. Paul & Co., Madras, 
1^30).“ ■ ■ ’ ■ ■ 

(vii) Article^ 1. ‘A desaiption_ of Bengal in 1609 AS).’ (Tr. 
of a Persi^an account from the diary of Abdul Latif, a favounte 
retainer of AbuL Hasan, a brother of Nur Jahaa) by Sir J^unath 
Sarkar (Bengal, Past & Present, April- June 1928). 

2. ‘ The Emperor Jahangir’s 2nd Visit to Ahmadabad ’ by M. 
S. Commisrariat (/. B. H. S., Sept. 1928). 

3. ' Ma'am -i-Jahmgtrt’ by Thakur Ram Singh, (The Journal 
of Indian History for Aug. 1928 & Aug. 1929.) 

4. ‘Bengal under Jahangir’ by Sri Ram Sharma (/. 7. 77. Vol. 
XI. 3; XIH, 3; and XIV, 1). 

5. ‘Jahangir’s Religious Policy’, Sri Ram Sharma (Indian 
Culture, IV, 3, pp, 305-23, January 1938). 

6. ‘ E^t India Co. and the Mughal Authorities during Jahan- 
gir’s Reign,’ V. C. Joshi, J. I. H., 1-2 (April-Aug., 1942). 



CHAPTER VII 


FR UITION OF THE EMPIRE 

‘ No person jsjperm|tted to jsdna or^aoy other prohibited 

liquor which occasions irrebrietyf though I rnyself ^ aidicted to win^ 
hdibin^;-- I nstitutes of Jahang ir. * - ^ 

‘ Nur J alm m anaged the whole aff air^of the realm. • . and nothing 
was jwantuig.Jta .make abs olut e monarch but the_xeadiing of the 

khutbjL in her narpe.— T atuum A- i Waqiat-i JahangirL 

The reign of Jahangir ( 1§Q5:2ZJ saw the fruit:ion.^of the Empire 
which had so gloriously rebuilt out of the slender resources left 

to him by his ill-fated father. The past half-a-centuryj>f rema^ 
reconst ructio n had_ tablished the Empi re on secure founda tionSy 
which were not to be shaken at least for a century, in spite of numer- 
ous rebellions and wars of succession. More than anything else, 
Akbar’s policy of conciliation and concord, begun with his marriage 
with the Amb er prince ss, ha^in Dr. Beni P nasad's words, “ symbolis- 
e d the dawn of a new^ers.in Indi an politics ; it gave the country a line 
of remarkable sovereigns; it secured tp four .E^perations of Mujshal 
Emperors the services of some of the greatest captains and diplomats 
that medieval India produced/' Add to this, the legacy of peac e 
and wfialth that Al^r had bequeathed to his imm^ipti^ succe^r, 
and we have a ^rly complete ^picture of the favourable auspices 
under whicjh Jahin©r (^)ened his prosperxjus^xareer. 

However, as the ch^cter of cur histor y at each stage is but 
the reflex of the Ernpfiim’S-QSsn„jd3^ we find rdtoed in this 
period also the personaLvicesjand virtues of Jahangir and his consort. 

It is conym^t to dmde our studyjander the following iieads : 
f)Early Car^r A Rfeum4 W^s 

of Co nguest ; Jahan aD iL-R£act>QaS-:(y^l J ahan gir and 

the Eur opeans ; and(^ A chievements and Fail ures of Jahtn^r. 

I. EARLY CAREER : A RESUME 

r-r—- — tiiir n i 

The early career of Prjnce Sal im up to the (^th of Al^p, 
already traced- under the previous rdgn, may be here hgiefly 
reoc^eted : 


1. History of Jahangir, p. 2. 
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SaEm was bom on Wednes day nqra, August 1569 , iQ the 
thirtee nth yea r of Akb^^ reign. Akto was at 
that time twenty- seven years of age. S^m’s 
mot her w as the Rajput princess (daughter of Raja .Bhar Mai of 
Amjfo) : whom Ak bar had married in January 1562. All previous 
children of the Emperor having died in their infancy, he had besought 
the blessing of the famr«s_ Sheikh Salm CWshti, after whom the 
new child _was called Muhammad S^tan Of the other 

children, j ftince Murad w as tom J une 7 , the same year, and 
Prince DaniySl on September^ 9,. Both died in their prime of 

you^ owing to excessive drinking.® 


Though Akbar was himself illiterate, he never neglected the 
education of his children. After fhOT circum- 
Educat^ cisiai_on Octobe r ? £, 1573. the p rincea ~were 
placed under the guardianship, oj.the besLscholars amd tutors of the 
age. The most notable of these, who moulded the character and 
intellect of .SaEm at a very impressionable age (in 1582 ), T^as ‘ Abdur 
R ahim Khan , the son of Bairam lOto. ‘ Om of the_firgt minds of 
the age,’ he was a ‘ master of_F^rsianj^ Arabic, Turkish. S anskriLand 
Iljridi A vi gorous prose-writer and a facile versifier, he perpe- 

tuated his name in extemporary literatiue.’ His translatix of 
Babur’s Memo frs into Persian has already been mxtjcHied. Under 
his able gu ru-dia nship. Prince SaEm. ‘ learnt Turkish which s^ed him 
later as the n^ium of conversation with Jo hn Hawtons , suid as the 
means of conMeiitial consultation with one of his sarvants, when held 
in custod y by Mahabat Khan. He picked up a fair acquaintance 
with Hindi and d elighted in H indi soiigs. He devdoped a romewhat 
poetic d ispo sition, pa raded his s kill in ve rsificati x. and sowed his 
talk with T ioeti c quotations.’® B y nature as well as nurture SaE tat 
p osse ssed a strong a nd virile i nstitutio n, whiiA^orover was la ter 
spoilt by escessiye indulgxce and drink. 


1. ‘ I never heard my fateer, whet her i?i his oips or in his sober 
paaments, caU me Muhammad S alim or Suifen Sa linuxt always 'Bhaakto 
Bihi.' — Jahangir. 

E. & D., op. cit., VI, pp. 97, 114. 

3. ‘ As I have a poeti cal disp osition. I some tim^ intentixaiw. some* 
times igyjduntanlyr c ompos e . cauplets and quat rains. —JafaSngir ; 
Prasad, op. cit., pp. 22-23. 
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According to the wise c ustopLof the djmasty, the prin^ were 
r..., . assoc iated with high p ublic duto in order 

iiii Pj^ohali o fl. ^ UairTthein icx high er responsi biliti es. But this 
praddce was not without its dang^. Holding pffi^ of the highest 
rank in the provinces, with practicdly unlimit^ resources at their 
command, often tickl ^ their ambition beyond the l^nds of loyalty, 
and evoked m them a keen desire for prema^re independ^ce. Thus 
in thejeai of crisis^ 158 1, both Salim and Muiad^ere pla^^in 
coimnand, though nojo^al, of large divisions of the army. Follow- 
ing this, &lto_was placed in similar charge of the departmerits of 
justice and public ceremonial.^ 

At the age of fifteen Salim was betrothed to his cousin, Bai, 
daughter of Raja Bhagw^ Das of Amber. The 
(iv) M^pages. marriage took place o n February 13, 1585 , the 
marriage portion being fixed at tw o crores of tankas. Both the Hindu 
and jM uslim weddin g ceremo nies were obsery^. A daughter was 
bom on Ap ril 26, 15 86 ; she was na med S u ltto jmnls a Begam . 
Although jhe lived up to sixty years of age (d. 16^), she played no 
pgiij in history. The secondjMd^ Prince Khu sm, born on Au gust 
was destined for a more prominmt though toagic r61e. ISSm 
Mi caine to^be called Shah Begam after thi s. She committed suicide, 


1. How, in the face of such examples, European writers often mis- 
represent Mugh al history, is illustrated by tfie following^ passage m W. 
Crooke's The N. W. Provinces of India, pp. 102-3 : — 

‘ (Akbar's) inunediat^d^cendants, when they were educated at 
all, were trained in the ol d Mu ssahnan ^yle— the redtetion of the Koran, 
quibbles of ^theology, the dull verbiage of legaLsuJ?tIetks were their ment^ 
food. In early boyhood they liv ed amidst, the vain gossip and squa lid 

who fiUed^eJhajC^ As they grew^up, the 
jea lousy of rival queens^ foibade their taking a les^ding part in the politics 
of the capital. The herd oLknavi^ flatterers and adventurers, the palace 
gang, were av erse to their acquiring a co mpeten t knoMedge of administra- 
tion. A pr ince who too k h is prope r part in the council of the State was 
su^ificted of mtriguing against the monardi ; so he was oftempacked off 
to a dista g^ pro^ce where thejame-influences ppposted his traii^. The 
loca Lyicero y acted as his lea der, and took care/to hoodwink him, and pre- 
Y^t him fimm^dling,in the ccswhictJ^Mair^ He was bettet pteised to 
seejWm^wasteJMsJi^ than tojfeducateJtuuL in Statecrafts 

^ch fadle„yg Titin g/* says Beni Prasad, " com pounded jgporance 
and prjgjjdice, is responsible „ior mu ^ of th e preya^t misconc eption of 
Mughal of pp. 2^6 n. 63. 
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I in a fit of melancholi a, in 1604, when, acco rding to Inavatu41a Sali m 
* re mained for some days a hsnrl ^fid \n j pnpf fo r her loss 

Meanwhile, Salimas seraglio had grown co nsiderab ly. In 1586 
he had myried Tagat Gosain or Jodh Bai (daugh ter of Udai Sing h) 
and others. Accordin g to Father Xavka- . in 1597 Prince Salim h ad 
no less than twenty-* la ^ul wives \ His m arriage with Mihr-unni sa 
( Nur Tahan ) will be dealt with la ter. “ Concubin es raised the harem 
to the monstrous number of 300.' * ^ Prince Parvez _ was bom of 
S^ib-i-Tamal on Oct. 2, 1589. I^hurram (meaning Joyous ; Shah 
^J ahan) w as bom on Tan. 5. 1592. of, Tagg t; Gpsain (Jo dh B ai). 
S hahryar was bom of a c oncubine in 1605.^ 

In 1577 Salim was e levated to the rank of 10,000^ while Mur ad 
and Daniy al held only ranks ofJT^OOO and jS, 000 
viy respectively. In 1586 they received other insi&i 

and prcm^on ^1 2.(KX). 9.000. and 7. 000 in or der. But thoug h 
during the next thirteen y ears P rince Salim^lived in close associatio n 
with Mbar, “the prevailing mist of political. intrigue and cjiione 
gradually clouded their rel ation , estranged th eir h earts^ and ultimate- 
ly involved_ them in ji_ bitter jvraogle/’^ 

The story of Salimas revo lt has already been re^unt^iji^in detail 
^ in its p roper contex t. As early a s 1591 he show- 

ed an md ecent ha ste to succeed to his father/s 
p ower an d position. Ba dauna accuses him of pqisomng Akbar ; but, 
says Beni P rasaA “the su^cjcm was unjust, but the illness (of 
Akter) was j^seiio^^e, As a va^j^ pf the throne game witjiin 
the ra nge of possibil ity. S^m^set his agimtSuto watch thejnovements 
of his b rother Mura d.“^ The latter djed of_ hjs own exces^s on 
May2, im_ 


When Akbar left for the soyth» Salim was in charge of the milh, 
and iwticula^ comniissi^ invad e MewSr. But he nii^ged 
tliis c onfidenc e and chose to rebel. His revol t kept the Empire in 
tre pidation for five years, but it never s eriously jeopardiged the stabi- 
lity of the govCTiment, Akbar’s pgson ality and his brilliaait suc- 
cesse s had won him the e nthusiastic a dmi ratio n and affection of his 


1. E. & P., OP . cit, p. 112. 

2. Beni Prasad, op. dt., pp. 31-2. 

3. Ibid., p. 33, 

4. Ibid., p. 36. 

5. Ibid., p. 42, 
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subjects. His v^ t resource in rrien, money and mater^s, were 
more than enoo^to stame out any risim within a short time. But 
his pa ternal te nderness kept him from^making sboj^oxkmth^ 

The Prince^ on his part, was also aware ol the weaknessx>f his position 
and ^rank from carrying matt^ to extremes. He hesitated, and 
temggris^, and occasionally even shook off the„ influence of his 
favwnt^ and §nfeinitted.. tpjhis father. 

Nevertheless, in 1601, he had assumed in dependence, set up a 
mode Court all Allahabad, appr opriat ed 30 jaldis of rupees from the 
treasury of and bestow^ and titles on his supporters. 

He had g^ered together a force oLSCLQQQ men, with the only object 
of ‘ paying_his_„respects to his father ’ ! But AkJ>ar^s digmfied self- 
assurance soon brought him to his senses and he was conc ilia ted with 
the 'governorship^ of Bengal and Orissa^ Here is Inayatu-lla's 
testimony r — ^ 

When the Emperor was at A kbarabad (Agra), the Piince wrote to 
request the h poour of an audience, and proc eeded so far as Etawa for the 
pmpose ; but here doubt s j^re suggested to him by some illrindined per- 
sons and he feared to advsuice any further. His Majesty was no socmer 
made aware.of this circumstance, than he wrote to the Prince, that “ if he 
were_earnest in his wish tQ_pay_hia xesp^Ct^, he ought tp .display his confi- 
dence by dping so done, and dis miss h is at^daots to their ; if, on 
the contrary, suspi ci on withheld him, he had better re tire t o Allahabad, 
there to reassure JuaJlc^rt^ and repair to Court when he v^ablfiLto do 
so wittL^fuH Uust and confidence/' The Prince, a larmed a t this kin d yet 
di sdainful c ommunication, inst^tly. despatched MiVjSflditfc/oMn, who was 
the” chiei judiciary of the Imperial domijnipns, and His MjJesty's agent with 
the Ponce, to his august father, charged with thfi-jnost submissive appipgy, 
and refejTing to the Mir'sjiwn ob^ryation in testimony of his sense of 
duty and ahe^anck He ‘then set and meanwhile an 

Imperial was issued, investing him with the government of Bengal 

and and directing him to despatch his officers* to take possession of 

those two provinces. R 5j:a M 5n Singh. .was, at the same.^lme, ordered to 
transfer th? provinces, and to retu rn to C ourt. i 

Despite this, however, SaK m again lapsed, into his re^ljous 
ways. This occasioned the s ummonin g of A1 mi-' 1 Fazl f rom the.jmtth 
assass inat ion by the a gent ot the, in tractable Princ e! 
IMa^ther^f have alffii dy b^ n g iven. This tra^^y was enacted 
in August 1602. 


1. Tukmikhi Akhur-mma, E. & VI, p. 105. 
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Though SaiBni d esery^ condign punish lB^t “ the iaUba: -aad 
g ^esmari in Akbar o ve rcame the judfe/*^ 
. R^concilia- Dlniyt^ was fast) sinking into the grave on ao 
— ’ coum of his own vic^. Salim’s c^(ix&^ were 

t^j^oung to supersede hup. Besides, Salim was still the favPUXite of 
the har em. So, as Inlaya tu-lla has jecorded, ‘The Sultana SagmS 
having interceded between His Majesty and the young Prince 
Salim, reconciled the monarch to the jvonted ^ercise of paternal 
affection, while at the same time_she also procured for Salim the 
pardon of Akbar’s august mother. When the Prince approached the 
capital, that venerable, matron proceeded some days’ journey to 
meet him, and brought him Jo her own private abode. Even His 
Majesty, to conciliate his illustrious son, advanc^ several steps to 

leceive him After a short interval, His Majesty conferred on 

him the royal diadem, which is the main source of ornament to the 
Gotland sovereignty, and the chief light of the pomp of royalty.’^ 
In T603>. whai he was asked for a s econd t ime to march on 
Mewar, Salim again prevaricated and temporised. 
sup^^ de^Saliin^ Finally, he made towards Allahabad under the 
pretext of collecting forces ; and soon reverted 
to his incorrigible ways. There was evidently no end to Akbar’s 
sorrows in his fast declining age. His great courtiers and friends had 
died one after another : Bir Bal in 1586,_ followed closely by Tc^ar 
MaJLand Bhagwan Dis ; Sheikh Mubarak (father of Abu-1 Fazl and 
Faizi) in 1^3 ; Faizi in 1 595, Abu’-l Fazl in 1602. In this forlorn 
state, Akbar’s mind was tortured by disappointm^t at the ungrate- 
ful^ and trea^nable condurt of his hejr-appar^t. Naturally, the 
thoughts of the ambitioiis, under these c ircum stances, turned to 
Khusru (SaEm’s eldest spn). He was the nephew of 
Mian Singh, and ^n-in Jaw of M!rz§ A;S 2 _KQ^a — ^two of the mo^ 
powerfuLiiandoK of the Empire. JKhfisru was seventeen years of 
age, han^pmejn app^rance, a greeable in ma nners, and possessed an 
irre proachable ch aracter. He was only too glad to find such eminent 
champions. But it is impossible to say how far ^kbar counten^ced 
this' lffot to sup ersede h^ favourite j^n. 

He made one last^ttemgt (in Aug ^l604 ) to overawe him into 
sub mission, or c^npdjum into fina l suir^der. But the g^s^inter«» 


1. Beni Prasad, op. dt, p, 55. 

2. E. & D., op. cit., VI, pp. 106-9, 
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vcaied. I nclement Nature impeded the progrm of his arms, the 
imm inent death of Ms aged mother. nece^itated. 

his su dden re tre at to Agra. 

Prince Salim was quick to apprehend the danger he was in. He 
found it expedjent to follow his fattier to the capital, to share in the 
family berjeav^nfflt. After the interchar^e of cere^nial graj^, 
Akbar reprimanded him severely and placed him in coi^nement 
under the care of physicians. Wine^ and evil .company had deranged 
his mind, and hgrice_^he was deprived of botli for a while. Salim 
passed ten long days in humiliaticffi and repentance. Close_ on the 
heels of these events came Akbar’s last illness, and finally death oii 
October 17^1605.^ 

Of the conspiracy that surroftinded Akbar's deatb-bed^we have 
already spoken. Only the main circumstances 
may be here re^nted. In the end the plot to 

‘ super^de Salim was frustrated in the following 

manner^ as described b y Azad — 

' During the Emperor’s illness the weight of affairs fell upon the Khj n-i 
Azam. ( Mir^ Aaz Koka ), and when it be came ev ident that thejife of 
that il lustrious sovereign was draw^ to a doste, he co nsulted with^Baja 
Mian Singh,, one of the p rincipal nobles , and they ^ree d to mak^Sultgu 
Khusr u Empero r. They were both versed in buriness and possessed of 
g reat pow er, and deter mined to seize the Wnce (Salim ), when hejwmre, 
acc ording to his d aily cust om, to pay his re§pgcts_to Court. This coia^jracy 
was r^gaJed_ to SaKnLby Mu Zaiau -l M ulk J^zwini. So that, throu^ the 
endeavours of that faithful friend and sincfire well-widifir, the arrow of 
th ose perfidiou s enemies missedjtsjnaik 

‘When the raw attempt of those wretches had thus been brought to 

light they were oblig<^ to thro w off a ll dissimulation The Khan~i 

A?a^and sat d<^, and calling all the nobles began to 

coniuh with them, and went so faiL.3s.to say, ‘‘ The dh3!^<^L^Ldie hig^h 
and mighty Prince S ultan SaHm is well-knoym, and the Emperor’s tolingjS 
tow^ds hm are notorious ; for he no means wis hes him to be his suc> 
ceesspr. We must 3gige.,to^plac^Buit%n Kh usru upon the throne.” 

‘When this was said, Saiyid KMn, who was one of the gr^t_i3a)bl©8, 
and co nnect ed with the^ioyj^ hou^^ and de scende d from an and 

illu strious Mugha l f^ffy, cnedjjut, “Of wMt do you spe ak, that m th^i 
erigfence^ SaKm we Should place his sort upon the 

throne.” TAw is cmtrqrjjo Imi and c ust oms o f the CJmsjhatai Tint or s. 
and shdU nev€ f he.” .... The asse mbly br o ke up > an d each went his owp 
^y- 

‘ R&ja Ram Das Kachhiwiha . with tdl his JpItoRlA i mmedi atdy Went 
to gua rd the tr e asuq r, and Murtaaa Khfo the and ti> his 

M. E. II— 2 
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own res idence, took steps to ass^ggjbie the Saiyid s of Barah and his own 
followers . . People be gan t o flock in, each striving to be the first to 

arfive (where Mnce Sdim^was), till at las^ in the evening, the Khin-i 
Azam came in great shame and paid his respects. The Prince, took not the 
least notice of his ill-conduct, and bestowed all royal kindness upon him. 

‘ When Man Singh_^saw the change in the aspect of affairs, he took 
Sultan KhusriTwith him to his own place, and prepared, boats, intending to 
escape the next day to Bengal Although the royal heart (of Sa lim ) 
was V£xed at hearing this, yet he sent Madhav Singh (Man Singh's 
brother) to reassure and bring him back His Majesty (Jahangir) 

gave his promise, with the utmost grace and kindne^, that no harm should 
happen to him from any one The next day Raja, Mi^f Singh came 
to Court, and brought Sultan Khusru to the feet of his royal father. His 
Majesty treated him with the greatest kindness, and clawing him to his 
bosom, kissed his face^ When His Majesty had concluded that business, 
he passed some days in mourning and distributing alms, till at last the day 
arrived for him to ascend the throne.' ^ 


II. ACCESSION AND OUTLOOK 


According to Dr. Beni Prasad, S^n^mounted his father’s throne 
m Agra Fort on Thursday, Oct 24. 1605. when 
© ^ession^ coi^leted thirty-six „ years _his 

The WaqiM-i-lahan^^ however, says : ‘ On_Thur^y, the 8th 
JuMda-s Sani, 1014 Hijra (121^ Octob er. 1605) . I asc^ded the 
throne at Ag^ injdie thir^-eigh^ye^ of my age.' ® 

assumed the name and title of Nuru-d-din Muhammad 
Jahiangir Padshal^Ghlag, and in the words of A^d Beg, began to 
wSTffielferte of all the people jind to r^rrange withered world. 
He honoured many of the g reatest nobles^ and powerful ministers and 
bra ve you ths, with hgiiouraMe and acceptable jJigmties ; for the 
oon solat ion of to torts^pf his people ^he suspended to C|^n of 
j|o^ bells, and removed the mst,.pf oppression from 
the hearts of his people .... In to first few days to repealed and 
^ve up all transit duties and fee^ to poll-ta^ on Hindus and ta>t 
on oi phans * property, and remitted them throughout the whole of 
the hereditary dominions. He also remitted and removed, root and 
bfanch, the whole of the dutijESjand ingxjsta levied on to produce of 
to sea or of mines, ^so that throughout the whole of Hindustan, and 


1. WiMya, E. & D., op. cit., VI, pp 163-74. 

B ^nSsad. op. dt, pp. 129, 131, 132 n. 6. 
9. E. k Ik, op. dt, p. 284. 
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wherever the jurisdiction of the E mperor extended, no one could so 
much na me tfiem/ ^ 


@ Comment 


A word of comment is needed on the bestowal o f of the 
' hon oura ble tities and acceptable dignities' 
referred to above. Under the circ umstances that 
h eralded th e new regime there were bcnmd to be some parvenus who 
came to the fore only on account of indiscriminate support of their 
patron. The most notorious exami>le of this was the promoticai of 
Bir Singh Bundda, the murderer of Abu-1 F^l. He was raised to the 
'dignity' of a commander of 3,000. On the other hand, Abdur 
Rahrn^ the son of the murdered victim, was worthily elevated 

though, in the first instance, only to the rank of 2,000. A third ac- 
cession! to the nobility worthy of mention is MJrza Gh^s B^, a 
Persian adventurer who was destined to become famous as Itimadj 
ud-daula^ the father of Nur Jahm. At present he was only a com- 
mander of 1,500 jl. Koka^. and Raja Man Singh 

suffered inevitable eclipse. 


With regard to the Chain of Just ice, there was nothing prepos- 
ter^s about it, despite its bdng called ' silly ' by Jahingir’s Euro- 
pe critics. Dpwson wr iter : " In allusio n to j he^sTZIy chain oj 
j ustice w hich the E mperor te lls us he f astened fro m the palace at 

Agra to a stone pillar near th e Jumna It does not appear thatj 

It was .pen^haken, and probably was n ever mean t for anything but^ 
p^^e^^ However, he ful ler poi nts out that "The gracti^ was a 
mer e i mitatip o of w hat was attrib uted to one of th^e^ly Chinese 
Emper ors, Yu-to ; and Raja Anangapal had already dpne the same, 
a t Delhi." 2 There is n othi ng njore ' silly ' in this tl^ in the sym- 
bolic use of the gia^_to_keep order in the British House of_^m- 
mons, or the re presentati on! of the globe on the s^ptr^ of king s^ and^' 
a pair^of s cales, etc, as emb lems of justice. '^ 


' I estahlishec j twelve ordinance s to be observed, and to be the common^ 
(iii) The Twelve nile of practice throughout my dominions. 
Institutes ‘ ^ ‘ ~ — 


1. Ibid., pp, 1734, 

2. Ibid., p, 262n. Vincent Smith also calls it " a p iece of silly m^e- 
believe/ * —0. JV., p. 375. Read ^^The C hain of Justice by H. C^ay- 
tha^d^®iy in Ir^ian Culture, VII, 1, July 1940, pp. 1-2. 

3. * The fi^srder^ which I issued was f or the setting u p of a Ch ain 
oUfa stice, so %iat if th e officers'^^tfae cour ts of Tustioe should JM in &e 
investigation of the co mplain ts of the op press ed, and in granti ng thm i 
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> PjoMbifiQii^^cessss^ : I forbade the levy of under 

the names of tamghd mir-bahri , together with the taxes of all descrip- 
tions which the of every suba and ^kar had been in the habit 

of exacting for tneirom bene fit. 

In those roads which 

were the sc^es of rpbj^ry and. thStTar^ in those portions of roads which 
were far from habitations, the j^^rd^iruof the neig hbourhoo d were to build 
^ OT a rno^oue, aiTd they were to aink--a~j£fill, to be the means of 
promoti ng cul tivation, and to ii^uce^4iePJ5k to settle there. If these places 
were near to khdlsa lands , the Gov^men^offid|Is_^wer to carry out these 
provisions. — - 

^ Free injmitanic e of property of deceas ed Jiersmis '. Firstly — No 
one was'^o the packages of merc hants on the roads without their 
consent. Secondly — ^When any ^ infidel or Musalman died in any part of 
my domimoiia, his ptopeily and effects were to be allowed to descend by 
inheritance, without interf^^ce fronj^any one. When there was no heir, 
then officers were to be appointed to take charge of the property and to 


expend it, according to the law of Islar^ in bujlding mosg.nes and sardis, 
in r^airing broken bri dges^ and in digging tanks and wells. 

^duUyi^icating liquors : Wine and every sort 
of intoyicaffng liquor is forbid^n, and must neithex be made jipr sDld, 
although I mysfilLh^e be^ accustomed to take wiae, and fro m m y eigh- 
teenth _year „tQ the present, which is the 3Sth_ year of my age, have 
regffia^xartaken.-oLit 

Pro ^ition of jhe taId i^^ossessign_of houses, md oj cuttij^ of 
the ms^and^rsoj^ criminals : No one was to take up his abode in the 
d welling. oTanother. I made an o rder prohibiting every one from cutting 
ofT^^jlQS^or ears o f_j:rimiri^s for any of fenc e, and I made a vow to 
hfi%v^_that I would _never i nflict this punishment on any o ne. 

W P^obibitton ^ of ghasbi : The officers of the khdlsa^ lands and the 
j d^rddrs are not to take the lands^ of the roiyafs^by force, and cultivate 
them on their own jiccount. T*Ee collector^ of the khalsaJsLBd& and the 
jdj}rddr§^ are not without permistion to fcgm con nexions with the people 
in their distr icts. 

BuildkLg^j_,h^ appp intrnent of p hy ^ians to M end the 

Hospitals were to be built in large citi^, and doctors were to be 
appointed to a ttend The expenses were to b e phid from the royal 

trea^p r. 

Prohibition oj slaughter oj animals on certain days : In imitation 


r edress ^ the injured persons might come to this dhaitL and shake ife and so 
give noti ce oTthdr w rongs. I ordered that the c toirt Should be" made of 
pure and be t hirty gaz long , with sixty bdls upon it. Thd weight 
of it was four Hindustani mam, equal to t hirty-two mam of fca k* One 
Mid was famly attadied to a battlement of tiie fort of Agra, other to 
® s tone oolumn on the bank of t he river* * (Wdqidt-ijt^jssdtkh E. & D, 
)p. dt, p* 284 ) 
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of my honourable JaUier^ I directed that evjar^^yea^ from the Wi^RaMu4 
a-wd, ray bir th-dav. no aniraala.iiQuUlbe sla ughtered for a nuntbenuaf days 
correspon^i^ to the yei^_of my ai:^. In every we^also, the days were 
to be exem^ed from slau^tCT : Thursday, tlie day of my accessionTSd^ 
Sunc^, tSe^birtfiT-day of my_ father. 

Re spect^paid ^ uSimda^ 4 He (my father) used to hoW, Sunday 
blessed and to jpay it great r espe ct, because it is dedicated to the great 
Lu minaiy , and bec^se it is the day oni which the oration was begun. 
TlpaUgJiout jnyjdami^^ was to be one_pf the days in which killing 

anii^s is inter dicted , 

General confirmation of m ansahs J^d_ 2 agirs i I issued a g enera l 
oi:der_that the mansahs and jdgirs of my father's servants should be con- 
firmed, and afteDsrards I increa^ the old mansahs^ according to the ment 
of each indivMual 

Con firmation of ja ma l ands : The aima_ and ma ^dma[ ash lands 
thrq u^ou t my donunions, which are devoted to the purposes pi pra yer and 
praise, I coi^mjed according to the terms of the sxmt Ja the hands of 
each_grantee. ^]^JX,j§adrj:izjahdtij_^who is of the purest jrape of Saiyids in 
Hindustan, and held the cificejof Sadr m the days of my father, was direct- 
ed t o lo ok after thejpoor every day. 

^ 12.} Am nesty fo r (lU prisoners_in forts and in pr isons of e very kind : 
All W soners who had been lon^con&ied in forts or ^nit _ up iii prisons, 
I ordered to be set free.’ ^ 


Sir Hgirv Elliots ^s comments^ on those ordinances give a wholly 
dis torted pictmrg of, Jahangir and the M ugha ls. The prospects of 
a reign, so well tjggun were marred by the reMlion of the Emperor's 

eldesLs2B» ^ 

Khusru was a very popular figure. Terry describes him as^*a 
gentlem^ of a vgrv Joye ly presence and a fine 
^ (i^ JSlfisiSls carriage, so exceedingly beloye^pf the comm on 
p eople, that as Septonious writes o f Titus, he 
was a mor et d e liciae, < &c., the\eryJpye^andjd,eU^^ 
was a m^ wto cgntented hi msdf with, on^ wife, whichjgrij^^ 
and care accompanied hir^ in all his ..straits, and therefore he w^ldj 
;gver take any wife but h erself, though ^hg^hjyrty of his rej^ 

“With all his pe monal ^rm , natural 
talents, fige^du^tion and blapgwdgsjife,” B^i Jftasadjgfites, “he 
was an i mmature youth o f fcryjgmper and weak j udgme nt— just 
the type o£mind, which, joined with the advanta ges of high station 


1. Ibid., pp, 284-87. 

2. Ibid, pp. 493-516. 

3. Cited by Smith, op. dt., p. 376. 
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^nd popularity, forms the most convenient point for in trigu e 
and con spirac y.”^ 

O n April 6, J6 06, evening, he escaped from semi-cpi^nengnl, 
^unde^ the p retext of visitin g his grand-father Akbar's tomb ; r^ly 
he mad e his ^way to the Punjab gathering tippps with the help of 
Hasai^ (son of the powerful noWe Mirza Shia h Ruk h). 

Although the rebehious pjince was only following in the foot 
steps of his fa^er, the reflections of Jahan^r on his recalcitrancy 
are worthy of notice, if only as a sample of the change that autho- 
irity brings over the character and outlook of persons* ‘ In the first 
y ear a fter mx_a^ccessjp^n,’ he writes, ' Khusru, influ^ced by the 
pe tula nce and, pride which accompany youth, by his want of ex- 
perience and prudence, and by the encouragement of evil companions, 
got some absur d noti ons into his _head They i^ver reflected that 
sovereignty and government cannot be managed and regulated by 
men of limited j j nfdlig ffice. The Supreme Wspenser of Justice gives 
this Jiigh^issipn to those whom He choo^s, and it is not everyone 
that can becomingly wear the rotes of_jQyalty. The vain dreams 
Jif Kh^ru and his foolish companions could end in nothing but 
pouble and disgrace.”^ 

An alarm was raised, and the piirsint began. ' I despatched Sheik h 
Lpa nd ^ ^khan on the service, directing him to t#e all the mansqbdars 
mid ahad%^ he could collect. I determined that I i^^yself would start 
as soon^as it wasf day The news came in that ICfifisru was press- 
ing forward to the Piu^ab, but the thoi^ht came to my mind that he 
night perhaps be doing t^s as a blin ds his real intention being to go 
dsewtei;e. R5ia Man Sinijjk who was in Bengal, was Khusr u* g mat ernal 
lUlcLe, and many thought mat Khusru would proceed th ithe r. But the 
men who had been sent out in all d irections confirmed the report of his 
going towards the_Eunjab. Next morning I arose, and placing my reli- 
ance on God, I mounted and set off, not allowing ^py^lf tCLbe detained 
by any pei son or any thing 

‘My distress y ose from the that my son, without any 

cause or reason, had becopie my enemy, and that if I jjid not ex ert myself 
to capture him, dissSaiisfied and turb ulent, men would supp ort him, or 
he would of hi s own ,jccor(| go off, to the Uzbegs or K^bgshes, and 
wouIjLMj^ mjLilBaiaxe.’* 

There is little interest in the d ^ils of the stniyy le. It termi- 
nated within Jtlirefe_j!ffiek&. (Apri l 6-27. 16 QS1. The governor of 

1. Beni Prasad, op. cit, pp. 139*40. 

2. WSgi^i jMMngtrL E. & D., op. cit., p. 291. 

3. I&ldirpp. 292-29K 
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Lahore re fused to open the gates for the re bel P rince, who was 
cagtu^ while trying to cross the Chenab* 

' Before the d efeat of Khusru, an order had been is^ed to all thd 
ja^darsj roadjrkeepers, and the ferrymen in the Punjab, informing thernj 
of what had ii^pened, and warning them to be careful.’^ 

‘ On the 3rd of Muharram 1015 a.h., IQi usitu was brought into my 
p resen ce in the garden of Mirza I^miifl, with his h ands botmd and a 
chain on hi^^ and he was led_up_Jrom the left side^^ according to the 

rule of I attributed my succ ess gain ed in this ex- 

j>edition to Sh e ikh-^Pft^. and I dignified him with the title of Murtazd^ 
Kh^ To strengthen and confirm my rule, I directed that a double row 
of stakes should be set up from the garden to the city, and that the 
rob^ should be imp aled t her^ii, and thus r eceive their deserts! in this 
most excruaating punishment. The la ndholders between the_Chen^b and% 
Behat who had prov ed their loyalty, I rewarded by giving to eacb one' 
of them some land^ as madad-nm* ashl^ 

Guru A rjun, the head of the Sikti xommun itv. was sentenced to 
death, as an acg^mplice of the reb el Pr ince, and his prope rty, includ- 
ing his hermitage, was confiscated. His offence consisted in giving 
Rs^ soon JxL_KhusEU, which the Guru justified on grounds of his 
dharm^md gratoude for past kindness received from Akbar, ‘and^ 
jnot b^ause.he was in opposition to Jtliee/ Jahlangir, in the firsbi 
instance, had only^ned Jhiin IwcUialdl^ofi and ordered, him 

Jto expunge fro m the Qr cmth Sahib passagesjoppos^ tOL^the Hindus 
and the Mu^m^s. But to this Guru Ariu p replied : ‘ '^^ateyer 
money I hayeJs for the,poqr, the friendless, and the stranger. If 
thou ask for mon ey, thou mayest take what I have.; but if thou ask 
for it by way of fin e, I shall not giv e thee even a Kauri (shell) , foi^ 
a fine is im p osed on wi cked , w orldly person s, and not o n priest s and|^ 
aiichorit^. And as to whatJhouJmst said regardmg the erasure of^ 

h ymn s in the Gxmth ^hib. I cannot era^^or alter an iota 

The hymns„ which find a jpl^e in it arje not disrespectful to any 
Hi ndu incarnatio n or Muhammad an, jaropbet. It is c ertainly stated 
that proph^ p riests , and inyacQations are the handiwork of the 
I mmorta l. God whose limit jion^_gan..find. Myjmin bbjed; k the 
spjpe^ of tr uth a nd destmction of false hood, and if, in ftyasuance 
of this obje ct, this pe rishable body must depart, I shiall accoun t it 
great good fckune.' 

Commenting on this Dr. Beni Prasad observes i Th e mdan - 
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J^qibiOly tr ansaction has been rep resented by Sikh tradition as the first 
of th e long series of religious p ersecutio ns which the KMlsa su ffered 
from the Mughal Emp erors. In reality, it is nothing of the kind . 
Without minimising the gravity oLIahangr’s jiusjfek^^ it is only 
fmr^tpjcecQgSLize that the whole affair amqunts to a single execution, 
due p rimarily to political reasons. No other S^hs„ were jnolested. 
No i nterdict was laid on the Sikl^ faith Guru Arjun himself would 
have e nded his days , in peace if he had not espoused the cause of a 
rebel.' *^ A. Smi th also “ The p unish ment, it will be ob- 

^nred, was i nflicted as a pe nalty for bigh treason and contumacy^ 
knd was not primaril y an ac t of religious persecution.'’^ 

Khusru himself was bHnd_^ and imprisoned ; su bsequen tly he 
partially recovered his sight, but not hisJiherty.® He was dest ined to 
be a pawn in the politi cal game^ ultimately to be^[ispQ§ed.Qff j^nder 
very tragic and_s^picious circumstances. 

III. WARS OF CONQUEST 

The principal wars under Jahangir were those l^chng to the 
final sul^ugation of Mewar in 1614, the conquest of Ahm adnagar in 


1. Beni Ptasad, op. cit., .pp. 148-51. 

2, Smith. .O P. cit., p. 376. Also see ‘‘Jahangir’s Relation. with the 
Sikhs". Ck Mitra, I. H. Q., XXI, 1, pp. 44-48; and A. C. Banerjee, 
inr ^l., XXI. 2, II. 135-6, 1945. 

A 3. The blinding of Khuspi was the result of another insurrection 
Attempted in his favour. "Theriot was hatched when Jghangir had been 
^way in to assassina;^,hjm. on one of hisJhwnting expeditions and 

place Khusru on the tfirone.'rhere were, however, toq„many conspirators 
and the whole plan was betray ed to Jahangir. Tfie niig-leader s were 
caught and e xecute d. The Police was further victimiseo^s a result of 
the e xcessive s ohcltude of his vgpll-wishers. The I ntikhah4-I c^nglr-Shahi 
gives ""Sie following account -oL-tEifi- blinding : — 

‘His Majesty ordered Pti nce Khusiu to be dgi^yed of his sight 
I When the wire was put in his „eyfis^ such pain was iniflicted on him that 
it is beyond all e xpres sion. iThe Pfiiice, after being deprived of sight,, 
was brought to ^ra ; “and the Dje mal love again revived. The most 
experienced phyaidans were or^redT to take mejisuresTo heal the eyes 
of the Prini^e, that they migi^feoerae as sound, as they were before. 
One ofTBe phytijciajis of Pi^aiia* Hakfn|.^Sadra by name, undertook to 
cure the Prince within tix ^months. By his skill, the Qince recovered 
his origanaljgMfir of vision in one of his ^^rbut the o^her rereyginfid 
a little^ective in that and also becyne smaller than its natural 

dze. After the lapse of tne^a^igsj^time, the Prince was presented to 
who sHossred-the physidan great favour, and horiot^ hOT 
title of Mg5t%-z_Zgm an.^— E. &. at., pp. 448391^ 

Botti F^aj ^d Observes. ^ Affer weighing aii availa bte evidence my 
cond^^^ that thevgdpajot tiie comes nearca* the 
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1615^ tlje c apture of Klliagra ia 1620, and the of ^Khandaha r 
in 1622^ There were also a fe^QjJaera relating to mino r co nquests 


and insurr^ipns which will be related in due course, 

*‘No ^^mmun ity that ever exj^ted^. cart- hoast of a more romantic 
M - ^hi^tory, of m ore hero ic exploits, of a proud er sense 

Mewan. honour and s elf-respect than the Rajputs of 

medie val I ndia^ . . As one glides through the Rajput Uaditipn, the mind 
sta gger s at the heights of vajpur, devotion, and altruism to which hu- 
manity can soar. The Rajp^ spmt appears in its very quinte^isence in 
the cliegu£red_ annals of Mew^ Their (S hisodi as) intimate know- 
ledge of the c rags and defileSj, narrow, objure passes and hidden, 
mysterious path-ways, was of the highest value to the Rajpu ts in their 
days of adyersky. But for them, the histq^ of Mewar might have run 
a different course. ~ 


“ Through _Mevv'ar^ or close to her boundary, passed the highw^s of 
conuugrce between the fertile Gangetic plains and the emponums of 
trade on the Western ooast. So long as M^%-..was' ind^ndent, the 
merchants of the Delhi Ei npire could not e xpect, on these highw ays ade- 
quate. security^ of person and property or freedom from vexMiQus tolls. 
That was one leadon why Mugha l Emper ors could never reconcile them- 
selves to the jdea of an independent- Mewir. There was, of course, the 
^nipenalisti c motive which prompted the extin ction of the last relics of 
Rajputjidependence, but in fairness to the Mugha ls ^it is' necessary 
to em phasiz e the e conomic cause which has generally been overlooked 
by histo rians. '*1 *** 1 

We have already traced the history of the Raj puts under Akbar. 


It will not, however, be out of place here to recall to min d Col. Tod's 
oft quoted eulogium : 

“ Had Mewar. possessed her T hucydid ^, or her Xen ophon , neither 
the wars of the Pel oponnesus nor ‘the Retreat of the Ten Thousan d.*^ 
would have yielded more di versified in cidents for the Histo ric Muse , than 
the deeds of this brilliant r eign Xof Pratap) amid the many jyici ssitude s 
of MfiSKir. Undaunted hercdsm, i nflexib le fortitude, that which keeps 
honour bijght, perseverance with fidelity such as no nation can boast, 
were opposed to a soaring ambition, commanding talents, unlimited means, 
and the fervour of religious zeal ; all, however, insufficient to contend 
with one unconqueraWe mind. T here i s not a pass in the alpine Amyajlil 
tl mt is nat sa nctified by some deecT^S T JPratap^^^ me bnifi^tTSad^oty 
and oftener so me glorious defea t. Haldighat is the ThermopyJ^c of 
M ew§ r ; the field of Dewir her M arathon? ^ ^ 

But all this was to suffer eclipse in the presgk reign. On the 
banks of the Peshola , the dyi ng Pratap, like Hemilcar to Hannibal. 
had sworn his son an d nobles * by the throne of ^pp a RSvml * to 
et CTial enmit y with the Mughal. Amar.Suigh, however, though un- 


1. Ibid., pp. 218-19. 
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dou btedly great in many^ ays, was obliged to bow his proud head 
before Khurram. 

On his accession, Jahaiijgjr, as if to jnjalfieL aiu^ds for his own 
dereliction in his father's regirng, immediately 
de^^he^ an^ army of^ 20*000 hor se a gainst 
- — Mewiar, under the c omm ^d of Prince JParylz 
and As af Kh lan (JaffaxJB§£^ — ^not to be_coiifQunded with the more 
famous brother of Nur Jahan. The armies jencomxt 
a t De wir ; the engagen^nt^is^ne of the dispute d battles in history. 
Both sides cl aime d the victorx-^ But, whatev er be the tCUth, on 
account of the situ ation c reated by lOiusru'^ rebellion, Parviz and 
his forces jweie recalled to the capital : ' all was stopp ed by the 
unhappy outbreak of Khusru/ writes Jahangir. ' I was obliged to 
pursue him to the Punjab, and the capital and interior of the coun- 
try were denuded of troops. I was obliged to write to Parviz, 
directing him to return to protect Agra and the neighbourhood, and 
to remain there ; so the cam paign a.gainst the Riaria was suspended.'^ 

The s econd expeditio n was sent two years later ^(1608J under 
the pro mising c ommand of MaMbatJChin. The 
entire force consisted this time of 1 ^2.000 ho rse. 
500 2,000 musk eteers, 60 dephants, 80 

pjecfis of small_aitjnery_mcaiDt^ on camds and depfeants. Tjventy 
lakhs^ of r upees were allotted for expenses. while the Mughals 
won sporadic victories, they failed to make effective headway in the 
enemy^s country. 

The next^j£aiLll6Q9) ]V|ahHhat_,Khar^ was replaced by Abdul- 
jah Khin ja conmand. The latter is described as ‘a valor^s ^Jdier, 
^fash„cgmmander, and a anid. and nittiless~-s0ct of map.' From 
* Kum^t]almix [25®9' N. and 70® 35' E. 40 miles North,^ 
city; 3,568 ft. above sea-level], the rock-for tre^ built by^Ra'oa 
I^mbpa (1443-58), he mad e such p riash upon Amar Bingb. that 
the latte r came near to losing his life . The war went on y ith varying 
fortmes on e ither si de, until the.4ccaiCo^^ to the 

Souttijon acemnt of th^^ggencie s of the Decoan camg aym (to be 
noti ced presen jly) . 

After a ^hort exper ^nt with R^ia^ Basti. the cqmgaadjfi^^ 
'1613) came t o KhBn-i A^m Aziz KoteL (Kliusru's father-in-few) : 

1. Ibid., p. 227. 

2. E. & D., op. dt., p. 336 
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'one of the hy procite s and oldjwplve^of this State' (as J^n^r 
called hm) and fifnce Kbuixam. The two inevitably queueUed, 
and the was recalled apd placed in confinement in the fort 

of Gwalior (April 1614^. Khurram's charge , against .hipx. was that 
he was ' spoiling matters simply on account of the_connexion he had 
with and that his presence was ‘in no way fitting.’ How- 

ever, he was soon set free. 

Khurram, now left in absolute cgmrnjapd, conducted the cam- 
paign with consummate ability. He reduced the - 

' Rialto great straits by devastating his country 

paign. ^ 

' and cutting off his supplies. In fact, Amar 

Singh found himself in the sainej>ligbl.as his father in| 579-8 0. In 
the words of JaMngir, ‘ Being helpl es s he resolved to suQcumb, and 
to do homage. He ^nt his maternal uncle^Subh Karan, and Hajdis 
Jht^, one of his._mpst trus^ and intelligent servants, praying my 
son to overloQk„„his_pffence.s, and to give him an assurance of safety 
under the princely seal ; he would then wait upon him. in ^piieon to 
pay homage, and would ^nd his son and heir-apparent to the Im- 
perial Court, so that he niight J)e classed among the adherents of 
the throne like all other rajas, ^ He also begged that on account of 

old age he might be excused from proceeding to Court My 

son wrote me the particulars in a despatch. 

‘ ]R|a 3 a_Ama£_Singh^_and his ancestors, relying upon the_security 
of his mountain and his home, had neyer. seen one of Kings of 
Hindustan, and had neyer_ shown obedience : but now in my fortu- 
nate reign_he had been c ompelle d to make his ^ubmis§ign.'^ ) 

JahM^rjiracjpu^OS^tesLihe sutaussifio ai«i .evenr^or^^ 

to the ..Rajoas, hut with the express condition that it_fihQ uld neither 
be afresh, n oi; even repa ired. 

In utter humiliation Raioa _Aroar Smg h. scane time after, 
a bdica te d in fayouQ)! his dd^L-StaL-Ka mn Sigg h ; the ever 
after rem ained loval to the Mujjials until the blmd fanatid^ of 
Aurang g^ again drove Rgna R&i Sing h into open rd>ellio n. Mean- 
while, Karan Singh was placed ‘ in the rij^iUiaai of the circle in 
the and p resen ted with a superb^^ dres s of honour and a 

jev ^led swottl. In March. 1615, at the next Natroz cdebr adons, ' 
he received the rank o t S.QOQ.xat and saum ; and adiat is more, two 
life-size equestrian statugSk of Amar Singh and Karan were made. 


1. Ibid., p. 3?9. 
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in appreciation of their valour, and set in the palace ggrden within 
view oFthe jarokha window at Agra .*^ When Kar an left for his 
home, he received by way, of a farewell^gift a ho rse, a sp^ial ele- 
phant, a dn^ oihonour, a string of pearls of the value of Rs. 50,000 
and a jewelled dagger worth Rs. 2,000. JahOn^^r calcjikted that 
‘ from the time of his waiting^ on me till he obtain^ l^ve, what 
he had, in the shape of ca§h, jewellery, etc., was of the value of 
Rs. 2^00,000 with 110 horses, five elephants, in addition to what 
my son Khurram bestowed on him at various times/^ But what^ 
^f the loss of dignity^ and freedom ? The proud could never 
be compgisat^d* 

< It will be remembered that Akbar, had hastily „concluded his 
Deccan campaign with the siege of Asirgarh 

© (1601), on account of Saljni'B xebdlion in the 

nagar. 

north. Since then, Malik Ambar, an able 

Aby^inian in the service of Ahmadnagar, had done much to con- 
solidate the position of NMm Sh^i Jn the south. He had both 
militaor and administrative^ talent, and had remodelled the revenue 
system of his state on the principles of Raja Todar Mai. He was 
a master of the military^ tactics of the MaiBthis, and took 
the fullest ..,ax3yantage of the politip^_ situation as well as of 
the p eculia^ strategic, resources of his own country and men. 
He now set himself the tok of recovering the dominion lost 
to the Mughals. 

BurMngur was the MughaMiegidrOua^ in the south. There 
the Igppet, Prmcg I^rvfz held his petty.JSPurt ; or, as Jhom^ 
Roe pute it, ‘the |^nce_ha^ the name and state, but the Khm 
t(I^n^) govjOTs all.' From 1608-15^the inane campaign dragged 
on, noble succeeding noble as conun^der ; but all equally futile. 
The w ar was (^rried ^oa-on two fronts : (p against the ^emy, and 
(2) within the Mughal ^mp itsdf (viz. of mut ual recrinunation 
among the nobl es !). From 1608— -10^ the Kh ^-Kh inan was in 
cominand : from 1610 -12 K Mn Ja Mn Lodi with the assistance of 
Kh Bn Zamfin . ^n S^h and AMu lMh Khi n (of MewSr -Jame). 
At the end of this period the Khan-Khanan was again appointed to 
the soufteijijopjcai^ This time he r^tngs&i his ppsitic^r itiamly 
on account of disui uty in the ^my*s_ camp. He was cottoned 


1. Beni Prasad, op. cit., p. 246 n. 60. 

2. Ibid., pp. 245-6 n. 59. 
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till 1616, when Prince Khurram , ambitious to win fresh laurels, 
took hi&jplace. 

Towards the do8^of_Octob^J£16*, Khurram^s j^amp equip^ 
started from Aji3§L for the Decc^. Next month the I^ce was 
honoured with the title of Shah or King “ which no Tim^d priiKe 
had ever received’',^ and loaded with presaits he set out on his 
grand campaign. In Rpe^^ estimate one of the swords he received 
was valued at Rs. JL ,00^,000^ and another dagg^ was worth ' 
Rs, 40,000. Jahan^r also prepared to move south, on Tuesday, 
Nov. lOj 1616^ The whole pageant of his march has been well des-'^ 
cribed by Sir Thomas Roe and Terry, his chapjain, who were eye- 
witnesses. The fonner says, ‘ the vale showed like a beautiful city ’, 
and ruefully adds, ‘ I was unfitted, with c^riage and asham^sd of 
my provision ; but five years allowance would not have furnished 
me with one indifferent suk, sortable to others . So I returned to 
my poor hpu^.' The latter^ writes of the campjroyal ‘ which indeed 
IS very glorious, as all rnust confers, who have seen the infinite 
number of tents, or pavilions there pitched together, which in a plain 
make a show equal to a most spacious and glorious city. These 
tent^ I say, when they are all together, cover such a quantity of 
ground, that, I bdieye it is five English miles at the least, from 
one side of them to the other, very beautiful^ to behold from some 
hill, where they may be all seen at once.^^ i 

The Imperial camp^ reached Maodd (lat. 22° 20' N. long. 
75° 28' E., 1,944 ft. above sea) after four montfis, on March 6^ 
where a splendM had been prq)ared for the reception 

at a cost of Rs. 

Prince I^urraia who marched in advance, was jomed^by Karan 
Singh_(of Mewiar) with 1, 500 Rajput horse. They reached Bur- 
hfinpur on March 6, lgl7,f_ But in spite of the pompQus.,fiQU|page, 
or because of it, the Mughal§ won their objec tive wi^out strikin g 
a blow. Peace was re stored on the restor atio n of the Bala^t 
terqtory, recently seized by J ^ik Ambar , the delivery oflflie keys 
of Ahm adna^ r and other sftongholds,. and the payn^t of tribute 
by the Deccaa 

Stib IQiurram returned to the Im^^ial camp at M^jlu on 


1. Ibid., p. 267. 

2. See Ibid., pp. 267-72. 

3. This o bviou s c oilfhc t-in dates needs to be i«Bolved.> 
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Octo ber 12, 161^, with treaguies and * o fferings such as Jjad never 
come in an>^reign or time/ “ Alto^ther his promts were estimated 
at ‘After he had performed the dues of sajutation 

and kissing the ground/ writes Jah^gr, ‘ I called liijpajip into the 
jharok^, ^d with exceeding kindness and delight rose from my 
place and held him in the embrace of affection. In proportion as 
he strove to be humble and j>olite^ I increased my favours and kind- 
ness to him and made him sit near me.' He was, besides, promoted 
to the unprecedented rank of ^0^^000 zat and smar, and honoured 
with the title qt^ilah Jahan or King of the World. 

llie Kl^ Khanan, Abdur Rahim Khan (son of Bairam Khan) 
was appointed Governor of Berar, Khandesh and Ahmadnagar, and 
his eldest son, Shiah Nawaz Khan was put in charge of 10/K)0 horse 
in the newly ceded territory. Altogether 20,000 cavalry and 7,(KX> 
musketeers were left in the Deccan under reliable officers, and due 
provision was made for both the defence and administration of 
these provinces. 

But this was only a tn^e and no permanent pacification of the 
)L)eccan. So long as the astute and i^j^id Malik Ambar was alive, 
'there could be no lasting peace. No sooner than the Imperial _anns 
were even partially jyitbdrawn, or the political situation become 
favourable, he reasserted his strength. By 162Q^^he practically won 
back all that he had lost by the previous treaty. This necessitated 
sending^hah J ahian once more against him. Similar results followed 
(16211. ‘After much entreaty on the part of the rebel,’ writes 
Jal^gJr, ‘ it was seUled-lhat b^id^the^erritoiy which was formerly 
held by the Iniperial officers, a space of fouxtfifiajfe( 5 !£,teyond should 
be relinqujsh^, and a sum of TO of rupees should be sent 
\to the Imperil treasury,’^ 

Still later, in Jlfi23^ both Bijapiir and Ahmadnagar sought Im- 
perial aid, each against the othe r. Malgbat Kh^ preferred the 
former, which inevit^ly entailed h ostili ty with the latter. Finally, 
M^ik AnabaL - died in 1626^ and the Dcccau problem remained as 
unsolved as ever. The imp ression ]v| dil^Ambar had made, even 
on his enemies, is indicated by the fc;dlQwing appreciation of him 
by Mutamad K han, the Mugh^ courtiei::chronicler : — 

'Intelligence now arrived of the death of A mba r the Abysteinian, in 
the 80^ ym of his age, on 31st Urdihihist^ This Ambar was a slave, 

1. For details see ibid, p. 281. 

2. WdqiM 4 Jakan^r% E. k Di, op. dt., VI, p. 380. 
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but an ^le In warfj^^ in cconm^d, in sound ju^gnjent, and in 

admiiustration, he had no riyd or He well understood the pre- 

d^tfloy Tka^MX warfare, whi^ in the language of the E>al£ni, is called 
jSe kept down the turbule^Tapirita of that country, and 
maintained hisi exalted position to the end of his Jife, and closed his 
cancer in honour. History records no other instance of an Abyssinian | 
slave arriving at such eminence.^ 

This a beautiful and well-fortified region in north-eastern 
Punjab, impregnable on account of its geographical configuration. 

[Lat. 31°20' and 32"58'"; long. 75°39' and 
7S'^35']. The Shash Fat-i Kmgra thus refers 
to the fort and its histo ry : ' The fort of ]^ngra_-is very lofty, and 
stands on a high hill. Its b uildings are very beautiful. It is so 
old that no one can ,tdj at what period it_was buht. This fort is 
very s^ong; in so much that no kin^ was ever able to take it ; 
and it is unanimously declared by all persons acquainted with the 
history of tlie ancient Rajas, that from the beginning up to this 
time, it has always remained in the possession of one and the same 
family. The fact is also confirmed by the histories of the Muham- 
madan kings who have reigned in this country. From a.h. 720, 
or the comme nceme nt of Sult^ Ghiylasu-d-dip*s power, to the year 
963, when the Emperor Akbar became master of the whole country 
of Hindusten, the fort has been besieged no less than 52 times by 
the Qiost powerful kings^ and rulers^ but no on^^has b^n able to 
take it. Flroz. who was one of the greatest Kings of Delh i, once' 
laid siege to this fort, but it baffled all his efforts ; for at last he 
was contented with having an interview with the R^jc, and tvas 
obliged to return unsuccessful. In the reign of the Emperor Akbar, 
one of his greatest nobJes, H asan Ku li JOldO Turkoman, entitled Khan- 
JahM, Governor of the province of Bengal, attacked this fort, at 
the head of a numerous army, after he was appointed to the govern- 
ment of the P unjab ; hut notwithstanding a long siege, he also failed 

in taking it It was destined to fall into the hands of the 

army of the Emperor Jahang^, under the influence of whose 
Pr^^ergaSi.jtar all difficulties were overcoiite, and all obstacles 
removed/^ 

The task was acgo mpli^ ed by RBj^ Bikrami^| acting under 


1. Ibid., pp. 428-9. 

. 2. Mir p. 526. For details of the conquest, whidf are very interest- 

ing, see Md., pp. 518-26. 
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the command of Shah I^urratn. ‘ He took possession of all the 
treasure? which had been arna^ed by the Ralds^oi that place from 
ancient times. From these rich^ he distributed , rewards to the 
nobles and officers of the anny, and what remained, after all the 
expenses, he sent to the Emperor, with a report on the victory which 
was thus achieved. His I^jesty, on receiving the infonrmtion of 
4his conguest, offered „thanks to the great Creator of the Universe, 
and distributed a large sum in alms among the poor and the needy 

* On Monday, 5th Muharram, the joyful inte lligence of the c onqu est 

of the fort of Kangra arri ved When this hunablg ind ivid ual writes 

J ah^gi r, ‘ ascen^d the capture of this fort jwas the first 

of all his designs. He sfent Murt aza K hian, Governor of the Punjab, 
against it with a l arge for ce, but Murtazia died before its reduction was 
acco mplish ed. Cha upar Mai, son of Rlajia Basu, was afterwards sent 
against it : but that t raitor rebelled , his army was broken up, and the 
fall of the f ortres s was defied. Not long af ter, the traitor was' made 
prisongr, and was e xecu ted and went to hell, as has been recorded in 
the proper pla ce. Prince Khurram was afterwards sent against it with 
a strong force, and many nobl es were directed to support him. In the 
month of Sk gwwal, 1029 H.,_hi 5 ' forces invested the place, the trenches 
were portjpned out, and the ingress of pr ovisi on^ was completely stopped. 
In time the f ortress' was in difficulty, no corn or food remained in the 
place, but for four mont hs longer the men lived upon dry fodde^ and 
similar things which they boiled and ate ; but when death stared them 
in the face, and no ho pe of deliverance remained, the place surrendered 
^on Monday, Muharram. (November 16, 16201. 

‘ The extreme heat of Agra was uncongenial to my constitution, 

and as I hacLa great_ desire for the air of Kangra ... I went to pay 

a visit to tlie fortr^ .After pacing over ^out half a kos^ (from 

B ahlum ) we moupted to the fort, and then by the grace of God prayers 
were said, the khutba was read, a cow was killed, and other things were 
done^ such as had ne ver b een done J>efore from the fqundatioiL of the icfft 
to the preaent_rime. All this was jdqne_ in my prestence, and I bowed 
myself to the_ Almighty for this great conquest which no pre- 

vious monarch had been able to acg>mp„liish. I ordered a large mosque 

to be built in th^ fortress.^^ 

KandahBr, on account of its station and importance,, both 

^ comumercial and mpit^, was a consjtot source 

^ of friction between the Mughals and tlie 

B^rsians. It had been con qu ered, as We have seen, by Mbur in 

1522, a nd kept by his sons, Humayfin and Kammn. It slipp^ away 


1. 

2 . 


Ibid., pip/52S-26. 

Ibid, pp. 374-375 ; 381-83. 
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in ^558, but was^rg-acquired by Akbar in 1594 . The revolt of 
Khusru at the comm^icement of the present rei gn, gave the Persians 
an opportunity, and Shah Abbas (1587 4629 ) instigated the cWefs 
of IQiorasan and others to attack K^dgybar. But the Mughal 
commander of the f ort, Shah Beg KM n, piwed more th^^ a match 
for the P ersians . Besides, rein force ments from India sooil arrived 
(1607J, to the utter disco mf iture of the en emy . 

Foiled in this indirect ^Uempt, S hah Abbas feigned indignation 
at the mischievous activities of his su bjec ts, declared the attack| 
was unau^orised, piofessed sinc ere fr iendship towards Jahangir, and j 
hoped that the unfo rtu nate occurrence would leave no unpleasantn^s 
behind. Jah^agTl^n^^ accepted these diplomatic protestations of 
his astute neighbour, went to Kabul, directed a futile campmgn 
against the predgtoiy tribes of Banga sh, ordered repair of the roads 
from Kanda^r t^Gazn^ and enga^d himself in some beneficent 
activities, abolished certain c usto ms duties at Kabul, planted trees 
and improved gardens, and set out fo r Lah or e in August,1607, after 
a sojourn of eleyeiLweeka. These events occurred between the re^l- 
lion o f I^usru^and thej)Jp.t to assassinate Ja han^g r that we have 
ajready mentioned. 

In the m eanwhile . Shiah _Abbi,s, who never gave up his designs 
upon Kan daha r^ tried to cpyer up his sinist er intention s by the ex- 
change of d iplomat ic ^_mbassies, gifts , and ot her grace s. Thus, he sent 
Persian a mbassadors to the Mughal C ourt i n 1611, 1615, 1616 , and 
1620, loaded with alluring presents and letters con taining f ulsome 
and Rudied flattery. A sample may be here given for m ore than^ 
the a musement it affords : — / 

' May the flower-b ed, of sovexeigpty and rule and the mead of magni- 
ficence and ^exaltedJiappiness of His^ Honour of heaysnjy djgnjty, of 
sunlike grandeur, the King whose fortune is young, of S aturn-l ike mjjesty, 
the renowned Prince, pc^s^ing the authority of the spheres, the IQifidive, 
the woiWjgripper (Jah5ng!r) and cpuntry-c Qnq ue d ng sovereign, the 
Prince of the exaltedness of Sik^dar, with banner, of Dari us, he who 
sits in, the pavilion of gi^tness and ^lory, the possfe^r of the (seven) 
climes, the increase of the joys o f good foitune and pro§)enty, idomer 
of the gardens of ha ppinej ^, decorator of the rose^p^erre, lord of the 
happy conjunction (of the planets), the o pene r of the couiitfinance, the 
perfection of Kinghood, expounder of the n^tsteries of the sky, the 
adornment of the face of learning and Jns^t, index of the book of 
creation, com pen cflum o^ human perfections, mirror of the glory ot^God, 
elevator of the lofty soul, increaser of good fortune and of the beneficent 

M. E. 11-4^ 
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ascraacm, sun of th€ grandeur of the sides, the s hadow of the benigmty 
of the Oeator, he who has the dignity of Jamsh id a mong the stars of 
the hosLo f heave n, lord of conjunction, refuge of the world, river of the 
favours of^jAJJIh, and fountain of unending mercy, verdure of the plain 
of purity, j p av his land (lit. siyface) be gi^rd^ from the calamity of 
[ the evil iK ; may hisi fountain of pe^ctipn be preserved in truth, his 
^desireL. aiit love : the jtale of his jgood qualities and benevolence cannot 
he wrii^p^i 

These complimeois were only a camouflage ; behind the smoke- 
,yreen of fine phra^s the Shah was mobilising mischief. When he 
f th ought that the time had ^gme, owing to th^ internal situation in 
India, he did not hesitate to strike an effective blow. Kandahar 
was once more be^ege^in ^21^^ and finally taken by the Persians 
I ip J1 622. JahangJr thought of el abor ate preparations of war, which 
he h^d to carry right Jo the Persian capital ; but all this miscarried 
on account of ShEh Jahfin's rebellion. Here is J ahan^r's de scription 
of the situation — 

' A despatch arrived from the jon of KMn JahM, reporting that 
§hah Abbas, King of P^sia, had laid siege to the fort of Kandahar 
with the f orce s of Irak and Khurasan. I gave orders for calling troops 
from Ka^mir, and Khw^a Alm-l-Ha^an I^umn and Sadik Khaq Bakshi 
iwere sent on m a dvan ce of me to L^ore, to organise the forces as the 
pnnces brought them up from the Dakkhin ^ Gujarat, Bengal, and Bihar, 
and as the nobles came from theiooglf^ and assembled, and then to send 
them on in succ^ion to the son of Khan J[ah|n at Multan (where the 
forces were to be concentrated). Artille^, mortars, elephants, treasure, 
arms, and equipments were also to be sent on thither. .. For such an 

army IjO.O OO bullo cks or more would be n^ded But Zainu-r Abidin 

whom I had sent to su mm on Khurram (who was to be placed in com- 
mand) re turne d and reported that the Prince^ would come after he had 
pas sted the rai ny season, in the fort Mandu* When I read and understood 
the conte nts of the Prinae*^ Utterj I was not at ail pleased or rather I 
was d ispleased.*^ 

After the capture of jCandaMr, the Shah had the temerity 
to write to JaMn^Tj^ declaring that KandahSr had rightly belonged 
to the P CTsians and that Jal^nggr ought to have volimtarily sur- 
rendered it to him, and ex pressing at the same time that * the_eyer 
vernal flo wer of junicgL a nd c ordiality (between the two soverdgns) 
would rgna in in bloom a nd (tlmt) every effort be made to 
g twigth en the fo unda tions of concord,!? 

1* Cited by Beni Prasad, op. cit, pp. 33S-9, n. 2. 

2. E* ^ D., op. dt., VI, p, 383. 

3. Beid Prasad, op. dt., p. 350. 
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Before we proceed to consider the circum stan ces and details of 
(5) ]^or con- Jah|nX£evd we might briefly de^jibe 

quests^ m^r conqu^te under Jahan^ r, 

In 1610, a Muslim youth named Qutb had tried to impersonate 
Princ^Khusm and create trouble in Patna. He was soo^executed 
and there was an end of the ^ffair. But more formidablAvas the 
commotion further east. The refract ory A fg hans in Bei^al had 
never been fully s ubjugate d. In 1599 under their leader, Usman 
Khan, they had reified against Man Singh 's g rands on Maba Singh^. ^ 
Though Man Si ngh, when he returned to the province temporarily, 
subdued them, they still continued to give trouble in the earlier years 
of Jahangir's reign. The frequent change of gpyemors afforded the 
rebels ample opportunities. Finally, in 1^8^_when Islam Khan 
was appointed to this eastern province, he changed his head-quarters 
from RajmaM]^ to Decca (then called Jahm^magar), so as to be 
able to deal with the rebels effectively. P eaceful overtures having 
proved futile, a ^and campaign was organised under the command 
of Suj aat K han. Finally, the Afgha ns, fighting brayely, and almost 
recklessly, were conquered. Oil April 1. 161^ J ahangi r received the 
glad tidings of the victory, attested by the head of Usmian . ‘ the last 
of the brave Afghans." Thereafter, J ahangi r treated the Afghans 
with great clem^y and promoted them to some of the highest ranks 
in the Imperial hierarchy. 

Khmda, in Orissa, with its famous temple of Jag annath was 
subdued after brave resista nce, by its Purshota m IMs, who 
was obliged to yield and send his daughte r to the Imperial harem. 
This was effected by Raja Kalyan . son of R aja To dar Mal_, in 161 f. 
In 1615 K hokbara . in the wilds of Bihar, was captured from its 
ruler Durjan Sal, because of its vduable diamond^ mines which were 
declared a state monopoly. The c onqu est was efi^ed by IbiShIm 
Khan (brother of P^rJghSn), on whom was bestorod the title of 
Fjrqz [mg with the rank of ^4j!0()0. In 1617 Purs hotam Di6v of 
KhurcM again readied, and his te nritor y was finally annexed to the 
Empire by MyJkarilISLKhto, the Governor of Cbi^a. TTiis brought 
the M ughal Rcmtier on this side to the borders of Golconda. In 
the same year, the tribes o ^ JlSm a nd Blmra in Cutch were subdued 
by R§j& Bik ramji t whom the Shash Fat-i Kmgra calls * an old, ; 
braye^ and experienced chief , who was very faithful t o thejthrqne. / 
..for whom the Prince ( Shah Tahan) had used every grideayour 
to obtain advancemen t, the gold of w hose friendship , when tried 
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by the touch-stone h ad turn^ out puire „anxi re4.' etc.^ In J630 
Kishtwar. to the so^joX^^mir, with its rich fmits^and ^ffron, 
was takai from who rebelled and was again subdued in 

1622. 'l^s sta te, though it was small, yielded a reve nue of 
Rs^ 

IV. NtJR REAC TIONS 

Now we iiome to the most interesting pa rt of J^anglr’s story. 
All the remainin g events , as well as some of those we have already 
narrated, are to be co nnecte d with the advent of J^ ur J ahan. She 
^forms as it were the pivot or the prin gipaLhinge o n which the^history 
uf t he rest of die__Leign The x^be llions of Shah Jalm and 

Mahlabat Kha n we re primarily react ions of the jvorigryg^ of Nur 
JaMn's infiuffl ce^ No in medisevil histery/’ observes. Beni 
Prasad^ “has been s hrouded in such romance. as the name of Nur 
Jah^ calls to^he_mind. No incident in the reign of JahingSr has 
attmjied such attention as his mar riag e with Nur Jahan. For full 
fifteen y ears that celebrated lady, stood forth as the most strildng 
and most , power fu l per sonality in the Mughal Empire.*' But, as 
regards the niany_romaiitic.Jegen that have gathered round her 
name, he ver y properly says . '‘It is all very fascinating but it is 
not Jiistory. Sgb^historx. unfolds^ a tale lacking in such a pic- 
tur^ue rom^e, but full of Jiuman interest."^ 

The best reliable and brief account of Nur Jahan^s history is 
contained in the following passage from A^utanjad Khin^s Igpul- 
jfwma-i Jahmpn : — 

' Among the great events that o ccurre d during this interval (riiifth 
year of the wasi the dean^ndng^Nu^^^ 

Begam in m arrii^e. This subject might be expanded into volumes, but 
we are neces sarily confine d^to a lunit^ vspace in thus describing the 
strange^iteeas of Fate. Mil^lQM^aJif^gi-the son of Khwai aJ\Iiih amm ad 
^i^i^was a imtive ofJT^eran. M^hammad was, first of all, 

the wazir of MiSammajd Jthlan Takl^ governor of Khurasgm. After the 
death of Muh amma cLKhin. he entered the service of the renowned^Kmg 
Tahmisp Saf^wi, and was entrusted with the w^rjMp^ot Yaad. The 

Khwaja had two sPHS^AJja^ Tahir and Mirzi Ghiyas B4g After 

the death of his ^father il§77i, Mk zi Gfc^s Blg ^^ith two^ jog s and a 
[daughter, trav elled teJTindust^ On the road, asi he was passing through 
by"^" bL^ng god^ anofgr''3 ^¥te/ w^slxta tolhun' 

1. E., & D., op. dt., VI, p. 521. 

2, Hkt^ry of Jahdngtr, pp. 170-72. 
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In the city of Fatehpur , he had the good fortune to be pr esent ed to the 
E mperor Akba r. In a short time owing to his de votion to the King’s 
s^ice, and his intelligence, MM^GhrjfasJS^gj^ raised to_ the office 
of dit^ or supe rinte ndent of Sehoui^ld. He was considered exceeding- 
ly and both in wrhing and in transacting business'. He 

had stuffied the oW jpj^t^ and had a nice , appreciati on of the meaning 
of words ; and he wrote shikas^ta in a bold and eluant style. IJis l eistire 
mo^^nts were devoted to the ^dy of poetiy_and sty^j^ and his gene-^ 
rosity ^d b eneficx pce to. the goor _was studi that no onj^ ever t pjr ned 
fro m his door disappo inted. In bribes^ howler*., he was v^ 

bold and daring. When His Highness the Emperor Akbar was staying 
at Ah^I^li B^g Is tajlu, who had been broi^ht up under Shah 

Isipail 11^ having come from the kingdom oi Iral^ became included among 
the number of the rpyaJ servant^ and, a^Fath OTderec^i^ mm-ried that 
daug hter of Mlrzia Ghiyias ^g_who had been Jigrn jil Khandahli:. After- 
wafds in the reign of Jahanpr. he received a suita^ e, and the 

j^tle^of S her-Aj^ i^dis c^fmed~ ^niimr H^liext received^a 

ithe pro^hce TmcT'^^fred'TGTther to take possesteion. His 

murder of Kutub-d dfn^Khian^ (Governor of Bengal) and his own death 
have already been related.^ After the death o][^Ki:^b-d_d|p, the offidals 
of Bengal, in obedience to royal command, sent to (^urt Jffiejaughter 
of ^hiyis B^g, who had been exalted to the title oL JisMwiu zd dcpula j. 
and the ,King*^who was gready^distr^sed, at the murder of Kptub^^din,/ 
entru^djher to Jhe keeping pf his own royal mother. There she re- 
.mame T some time w ithput ^notice. Sinj;:e^psreYer, Fate had 'Heafeed' 
t hat l;he should be the (^een of the Wo rld and Prin cess of the Time, 
it happened that on_the cel ebration of Ngw Y^f!s_ in the sixth 
yeai- of the Emperor’s reign ( MarcK 1611) . he ^ appearance caiij^jt^frio 
Emperor’^ far-^edPS^SS^e^ and so captivat ed him that he include d her 


1. It was reported that g h^r-Afg ag *was insubordinate and disposed, 
to be rebellious. When Kutub- d din^ was sent to Bgjngal (Aug*. 1606) he 
was directed to look after SherlStoti ; if he was iSS to be loyal and 

‘ : unot, he 


« , he was to be maintained in hisuio^ ; but hT not, he was to be 
> .Couttr or to be brought to puni^ ment if he delayed to proceed 
thither. Kutuh=d„din formed a badj^miop of his actions and way of 
Jifa When he was supimoned to api;^ before the viceroy, he made 
unreaipnable excuses, and cfierishcd evil designs. Kutuh=d,.^ made a 
report upon his conduct to me Emperor, and the Imp^al order was 
given for sending Turn tojQpurt ; die vjceroy was also directed to carry 
out the instiiictions he had received, and to brmg^^bierTAfgan to punish- 
ment if he manifested any didoyaJty._ On recsMying this ^command 


Kufubsd-di^ iininfidiately pipo^ed to BgcdwacL {March, 1607) which 
was the iagjr of Sher-Aifg an.’ Si ^ectin g * there was a design aga inst 
Ijim/ She rrA fga n /iyiSea^^ or oSm^itign, ^before anyujlie cx>uld 
mtgfer^’ Jhis^-fiswod. into the vicergy^alielly^ and alei£iuin. ^Plr 
lO™ xCaabffiDin, a bra ve office r, galloped against Sher-Afghan and struck 
him on the h^d with a swor d, but Sher-Afgan retutned it so fiercel y 
ffiat he IdUedJQisjassi^ at a Jdow. The other a ttend^t s now pressed 
fon^d^ in numbers, and de^atdafid^Sher::AfS^ with their swo rds.’— 
IgM’^m mihi-lrn Sn^^ifu E. & D., op. dt., 
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among the i nmates of his ^ect hare m (May, JL611) Day liaiLjier 
influence and dignity increased First of all she receiyed^ the title of 
^ur Mah^ *‘12ght of the Harem/' but was afterwards distinguished by 
lhatjof JakarTBegam^ All her relations and 

Connexions were raised to honour and wealth No grant _pf lan^ 

Vas conferred up on any woman exc^t jindfii-^her seal In addition to 
,giyJ^Tli^ the: titles that other kings be^^ow, the Emperor granted Nur 
jjal^^ the nghts of sovereignty and government Sometimes she would 
sit in the balcony of her palace, while the nobles would present them- 
selves, and liftten to her (dictates Coin was stn^c^in her name , with 
this superscnption ‘‘ By order of the King Jahlangir, gold had a hundred 
splendours^ added to it by receiving the impressioa of the name of Nur 
Jjdian, the Queen Begam ” On all jarmdn^ also receiving the Imperial 
ijyj^ature, the name ‘ Nur tSe Queen Begam/’ was jointly at- 

jtached At last her authority reached such a pass that the King was 
Isuch only in name* Repeatedly he gave out that he had bestowed the 
[sovereignty on Nur Jahl^ Begam, and- would say, ‘ I require. jriothmg 
bi^ond a sir of wine a nd half a Ml of m eat” It is impossible to describe 
^the bgauty and ^isdoilLJ^f^be^Queim In any matter that was presented 
to her if a difficulty arose, she immediately solved it Whoeyer threw 
himself upon-heiLprotectj^^ was preserved from tyranny and oppression , 
and if ever she learnt that any oiphan girl was destitute and fnendle'=s, 
she would bnng about her marriage, and give her a wedding portion 
It is probable that dunng her reign no le&^ than 500 orphan girls were 
thus marned and portioned 

^ Plani^and urwarnished as this tale is, there has been a great 
Controversj. controversy over the aljeged crime of Jahangir 
He Kas D^n cha rged wi^ the murdex of which is 

believed to have brought, about in order to many |4j|irunmsa. It 
is said, on the strength of vanousi legends, including a statement 
H e I^ et who says that Jstengr was in love with Mihrunnisa 
when_she was still a maid^, during the lifejjme. of Aqhabar 
(Mbar) but jbe^Jiad already been betrothed to the Turk Cheer 
Aifeghan (S her- Afgan) , and henpe Ids father would not allow him 
to marry her, althou^Jlfi peve r ^tirely l<^t his love fo r her-'*® But 
IDt. Bern Prasa d has very ably made out a case a cguittin g Jahaii^r, 
which seems q uite plausib le An aflentiye study of contenmx>rary 
auttjQoid^” he ccmjtods, “and of the^ wdl-^taWished facts them- 
sdves^kn ocks the jK)ttom.^t of the whote xcpance, and the cbamc- 
ters of J ahSngSr and NJSii^Jsiiln^a^ in a tmex and more 
favou rable light^ His main line of a^njent may be briefly stated 
thus : 

1. Ibid, pp. 408-5 

2. Hyland and Banerjee, p. 181, 
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O)' No contemporary chronicler has made the Aarge against 
the Emp ecpr. ' 

(M Even the chr^clers of Sha h J ah an’s jei^, who had 
antip athi es towards Niur_ Ja^, do not as much as bmt at it. 

@ Contempo rary Euro pean writers , although they record many 
another Cou rt scandal, hardly impute the crime to Jahmig|r. 

0) If Jahanpr^had been early in love_witih l^hrunnlsa, Akbar 
would not have a_ppointed Sher-Afgan in the service of Salim , and 
the I gtter w ould not, under such circumstances, have promoted his 
rival in love. 

(|) Nur Jahan, from h er kn o wn ch ar acter , would not have 
su bmitted to ® yo ke of her husb and’s assassin ; on the c ontr ary 
' t here is rea son to believe sh e sincerely r ec iproc at ed .lahanei r’s pas- 
fionateJaveJoi: her,} 

Dr. Ishwari Prasad’s criticism of this is rathCT weak and un- 
convincing : “ The improbabilitieslof the^ stor y i tself, on which he 
(Beni_J^asad) dwells at length”, he writes, ‘‘are of littl e value 
in Mping^us to form _a_ correct judgmmt. The evid ence of the 
emperor’s inno^ce. adduced by Dr. Beni JPrasad_is of a negative 
character, and we cannot_lightly brush aside, the positive assertions 
of later historians, who were in a be tter p osition to state the trath 
in a matter like this than their pre decessor s. 'There are othe r ccai- 
siderations which militate agai nst the thepij j)f Jniwcgice.” 'These 
are accordin g to him : — 

Q) On mere suspicion the Emperor need not have auttiorised 
Kutbu-d din to punis h Sher -Afganj “the cause of t he royal di s- 
pl^isurg. yyas not eva n communicate d t o h im." 

@ Jahanior, “ who is usually so frank. ” does not s ay a \wd 
on thi s incident . “ for the o bvious reascm that n o man wquM_r(^te 
s candals about hima elf.” 

(jC) JaMng^r’s silaicg_ahniit his marriage, “the most mom ent- 
ous event Jn his career, is wholly r mintelligib le." 

(d) “ His account of Sher Afgan’s death i s dimroid of 

a m entioa of NiClr^ ^^” 

(«) Why were not Mihrunnisa and her daugt'*Y *TPIIiHlTtrd to 
the care of her father Ttimadu.<l daiil^ ? Why wctc they kept 

at Court ? 

• 


h Herd Prasad, op. dt, pp. 17643. 
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d) Finally, against the possible^mi gstion why the i mpe tuous 
iQver did not HQnyJi^LalL^^ but w aited for fo ur long years > 
he answ§m_t]gt, Ja hiSfigir did not or could not marry all at once > 
because of the widow's natural dislike on t he one hand, and 
Jghiangf 8 desire to all ay_s uspicion, on the ot hen 

But after all, he co ncludes with the obsgCfiition, ** A careful 
perusal pf contemp orary chronicles l eaves up on our mi nds the im- 
pression that the circums tances of Sher Afga rfs death are of a highly 
sy^cigui, na^re, althou gh ther e is nojco^us ive evidence to 
that the em peror was £uil^ o£ the crijute,''^ 

The rise of 5®L^J[ahan led to a resjiuflaiug of the political 
equation within the %npire Her relations, 
paijicularly her father Itimidu-d daula, and 
her brother Asaf Kh^. came into prorumence as much by her 
influence as by t^iiLQ wn undou bted- 4 ?ersonal abilities. The merits 
of the f ormer have already been d^ribed. Frqn^ 1611, the year 
®f Nut Jahan's mar r iage, to 1619,^ he had steadily risen in power 
and position, until he ranked only next to Prince IGi iirram. From 
the rank of,2000±50()jnj^, he had risen to^ ZOQO-fc^OOJn 1616, 
and .ZOQQ--i:J(XK) .iiLj^lSL Asaf Khan also similarly rose from 
gOOdriOO up to 16n, to 5000+3000 in 1616, and 6000+6000 in 
1622s. He was an ac complished man of letters, as well as a man of 
political and ad ministrativ e craft. Dr. Ben i Pra ^d says , “ As a 
financier, he stood unsurpassed in the M ughal empire.”^ The 
marriage of his daughter, A xjumand Banu JBegam , with ^ince 
Khurram, in 161 2> un doubte dly heightened his prestige as well as 
p owe r. This ©‘ince^ both by circumstance and aMity, was marked 
put to be the he jr-app ajent. His services to the Empire have al- 
ready been" desQribed^in detail, up to his revolt on the eve of the 
KandahlL^campaign^m Mewar, Ahmednggar, I^ngra, pro- 

claimed his gjory to the four corners of the Empire. He had now 
been raised to the unpjficgdgnted rank of 30*000 Zdt and 20,000^ 
Sawdr, with the additipnaLtitle of SMh^ J ahM , and the jdglr of 
HjsaiJSrpia. 

Speaking of the politieaMmpoi^^ of the rnarriage of the 
nifiS^of Nflr JahOn with Prince Khurra m. Dr. Beni Prasad observes, 
'"It s ymbolised the a lliance of Nur Ja Mn, Itimadu-^^daula and 


1. op. dt., pp. 495-96. 

2. ofjahangir, p, 187. 
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^af Kh^ with the heir appa rent. For the next ten years this 
cliquy of four supremely cap able^persons practically ruled the empire. 
What has been called JahS^^ really the sway of 

jour personages/’^ 

The period of Nur Ja hin’s inftu^ce is hsually condcfoeSr In' 
two divisions : Ci> 1611-22^ when her parentsj^ere stiU alive and 
exercised a wholejonie restramt upon her ambitions ; and (2^ 
162 2-27 , when JahangJr hijCRself jwas more or ^s an inyaUd, and 
fulj vent was given to party strife and faction. In the firsi period 
also, Khurram and Nur Jahan were in alliance ; in the second, they 
w^e aritagonis^ to each other. The marriage of S hahriya r (born 
1605) with Nur Jaban’s daughter by Sher-Afgan^ Ladli in 

1620, introduced a fresh complication. 

Under these circumstances, the division of the Court into partjes 
was mev^ble. At first, there were only two : the junta and its 
i^iter, when the j unta, itself broke up,, there were more. 
Mahahat Khan throughout played an important rpl^ as an inde*^ 
Migable opponent of the pqrvmus^ as he considered Nur JaJm's 
relatiQii& and those whomLsbe Jiad exalted. In other words, he stood 
forth as the champiocuof the oWer nobility, and at one time went 
to the extent of advising the Emperor against the party, in pow§r. 
The author of the I ntikM b- i Jahms^r -SMlu says, 

' At this ,tiine_the influ^ce of JS^ur Jahan Begam had attained such 
a hei ght that the entire, ■man agem ent of the Empire was entrusted to her 
hands. Ma babat Khin, t hought propel therefore to repr^sgut^^^ipllaws^ : 
That to HisJ Maiestv and all the^sLOrld iL.is well known that tbi§.^§erv^t 
M ahibat Khin was b rough t up only by J^sJ^jesty, and thgi, he 
no concern with anybody else. Everyone knows that Maha bat 
presjS^ mucjfi upon Hjs^ Majes tyjs kindnesei ; and he mM begsjtrj^lx, 
faithfully to reixi£&S3t^^whai instigate by kis^tayodiy, 

md for thj^ saks^j4-M k Majes ty's^ gqod_name The mkgk MQjfd is 
surprised that suchjLMdse (m djten siblfm^ror as Jahmj^r should permit 
a w^rum ham^ sre at col influence o ver him ^ He also, added, 
that in his opimPn . it was now very ad^sable to lib ffate Prin ce I^sru 
from and deliver him to jme,.of the confid ential servant^ of the 

throne . . . His Maiesty should reflect that ^d^had^ now jaasyffiaed 
a new aspi^, and the sfd ety of HiaL Majesty '§.pers^ and the tranquillity 
and peace of the country seem to depend Ugon thejjf e of the Prince. ^^ 

It is clear from this passage that Mah&bat Khlln also cham? 
plotted the cause of the popular and pathe tic Prince Khjisru. adding 


1, Ibid., p. 191. 
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another caudate to the iiar ty^stmgg jte that was biswing at the 
Court. But his b old coun^ appears to have been ^ken all in^ood 
part by the Emperor, though its ^ect was gihemeral. The writer 
above gited^ closes with the observation, ' The Emp^r acted in 
som e meas ure tpon the advice of Mahlabat Khian, till he arrived in 
Kashmir; but the influ^ce of Rur Jahan Begam had wrought so 
inucb „upon his mind, that if 200 men like Mahlabat Khm had 
advised him simultaneously to the same efFect,^ their words would 
have made no permanent impression upon him.'^ 

With such candour Mahabat Khlm^ could not expect to get on 
well at Court m opposition to the junta. From 1606-JLO had risen 
I from to 4000+]3l500 m hi^ ranl^ Then c^e Nur Jahm. Till 
1622 he received no promotion whatsoever. On the contrary he was 
driven from the I^can to the frontiers of Afghanistan, wherever 
the most strenuous service was needed. For such a one to stand 
up for the unfortunate Prince Khusru was to gpoil his case. Though 
Jahanpr for a time relented towards his eldest born, and allowed 
him some liberty, the junta contrived to undo him. Sh^ Jah^ 
was in jbe good books of Nur Jahan. Lest the prospects^bf 

y ounger (SMhJaMn) should be suddenly m^ied by some 
whimsi<^ turn in the Emjgeror’s. affection, they contrived to transfer 
the prisoner, at first to Asaf lOian's j:ustody, and thence to Shah 
J^^n's. The latter, in utter disregard of all hurnan feeling, got 
his ddestJ>rotl^^ out of the .way hy^ipethods in which Mughal 
princes were becoming more and ipore adept. Before he would 
proceed on service in the I^can, in ,1620,. Shah. Jahan insisted on 
taking l:dsjn::Starre4 brother with him. In January.li^2 Jah§ngir 
received a report from^.Shah Jahan, writing from Burhianpur, that 
Khusm died oLa ^lic [ 

^ De La et gives the following description of this strange ^coli c*: — 

'‘Xa— Ziaharu (Shahjdm), who yras at BrainPQte (BurhSnpur), 
and was a cting as the jdlor to his brptlkr.Couarou (KM§iai), began to 
make a plot w herday he might ablg to get rid of his brother without 
inajKhik.J%„i^§piciQn of haying niur^rgd him. He took into his confi- 
denoe ( Khan Khanan ) and his m ost fe Mful lOmemu, and then 

depai^ on a h unting e g^p^ition. His ^ave. Reza. who had bj^n com- 
mis sioned to commit the dime, knocked at dead of night upon the door 
of prince that he ^d 

whom he Jritih- him were _the bearers ^ mbes and letters 


1. E. ii D., op. dt., pp. 451-52. 
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from the IGng, and that they had instructions to set the prince at liberty. 
The ^rjnce did not Relieve this story. ^However, Reza broke open the door, 
struck down the prmce, who was uoansed, strangled lym, placed his 
cqip§te back on his, bed, and shut the door once more . 

2^a-?jahan returned to the city, and sent letters^ to his father an- 
nouncing his brother's death. . . On receiving the news the king 

mourned deeply for the death of his som . . He sUpimoned^ the father-in- 
law of Oou^QU, Ghan Asem (Kh^-i Azam), condoled with him, and 
corr^itted to his charge his grandson Sultan Bolachj (Bula^i, who was 
made a commander of 10,000 horse) in order that he may be responsible 
for his' education***! 

Khusru's body had been hastily buried at Burhanpur in May 
1622. At Jai^ngiL’s„ -desire it was di^terred and carried to Agra 
in June 1622, whence it was taken to Allahabad, there to be deposited 
by the ^side of t^is, mother*s tomb in Kluitldlabad (now known as 
Khiisru Biagh) . “ His figure,*' observes^ A. Smitli, “ shadowy 

though it be, is one of the most interestiiig and pathetic in Indian 
histoiy.”! ^ 

Meanwhile, Jaten^’s health was failing. Reputed visits to 
Kashmir and other health-resorts, the treatment of distinguishe.d 
physicians, and the aff^tionate and whalesome attentions, of Nur 
Jahin^jdid him little good. Though he continuedLio liyje.till 1627,, 
it was alr^dy ceitam that he had played ouj^ his part. Effective 
power must now pass onjto othej hands. More ,th^„ anybody:, else, 
both Nur Jalfe__and Sh^,^Jah^were keenly aware of the possible 
deydopments, and as Beni Prasad puts it, In^^dn^le^ennpire 
was no room for two such masterf ul spiritS-^a s Nur J al^ and Shah 
She therefore cast about for a more plian t instruinent, and 
found one ready in . ^hahriyar the N ashudani ( good _f or nothin 
The, tender a^ (16), docile jiature, f^ ble m ind, and imbecile 
characto of ShahriyS x marked hi m ou t as t he pro per mstiruncsnt 
ipr a nmstof ul la dy."^ His imrriage with Nur Jahgn^s daughter] 
(1620-1) has already been mentioned. At this time also Jahio 
l^t the wise_dir^pn and the resuming ii^ of both her 
par^pds who .di©i,pne after another in 1621. and Jg22L The time 
had ^yidgnfly jpome for a rnrSluifBUig m the pditkal arena. 

The spirited and ambilious^^h^^bl^ saw dmly that his 
chgaaejay in vigproiS-^adton. That is why, i n 162;il Mj]g^^ to 

1. Hoyland and Banerjee, pp. 196*-99. For a disctmcm on this 
inddmt see Beni Prasad» dt, pp- 331^4. 

1. Smith, 0. H., p. 376. 
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be dive rted i nto the futile Afghan ..campaign ; that is why also he 
got rid JCOiis JPQ§sild^ jiy^^ in 1622^; and finely, that was 

also ^ejDeasK>n for hi s sud dqi re^lUan.„in the Deccan. It was more 
than evident that Jahangr had come to toow of hig perfidious 
coi^ct towards Khusru ; it was_mpnei.likdy that Nur Jahln would 
press, for ShahriySr^ candidature. On Shi^ Jahan'sL refusal to go 
to tjiejrontier (a reasonable occasion to embroil the Emperor with 
^him), she had put Shahri^r injc^m^and, and on his failure had 
also invited Sultan Paryiz (JahangJr^s second son) from Bihar, 
where he was governor. Civil war b^ame thus inevitable. 

The details of this revolt are of little interest. But Jahangir's 
a ShlJLJsilMii over it is worth citation on account of 

“T^evolt^ its pathos : 

Intelligence now arrived,’ he says, ‘that K hurram had seized^ upon 
some of the jqgtr s of Nur Jah^ Begam and Prmc^Sh^^^ar . I have 
been o ffended by his delay ing at the fort of ]V®ndu, and by his improper 
and foo lish statements in his letter?/, and I had perched by his insolence 
that his mind^ ,was est ra ng ed. Upon hearing of this f urther jjitelUgence, 
I saw that, notwithstanding all the favour and kinc^esg I had shown 
him, his mind was peiyerted. I accordingly sent Ro z-afz um. one 

of my oldest sery^ts, to inquire into the reasons of thisi l^ldness and 
presumption. I also sent him a farman, directing him to attend to his 
own affairs, and not to dep^ from the strict line of the duty. He was 
to be content with the jagtrs that had been bestowed upon him from 
the Imperial Exchequer. I warned him not to come, to me^ but to send 
all the t roops which had been re quired from him for the ca cipaip i against 
jl^ndah^r.^ If he acted contrary to my com mand s, he woi^^ afterwards 

have to rgpent Letters ar rived from Itibar KMn and other of my 

officers, whom I had left at Agra, slating that lOujnam perdTsted in his 
peryersie course, and preferring the way of disp^w^pce to the path of 
duty, had taken a d ecided step on the road to per^ion by marching 
upon Agm . . A letter from .^safJgMn also airlYed, stating that this 
ungrateful son had Jom away ^e^ yeil of decency , and had broken into 
open rebellion ; that he (A^fJKhan) had received no certain intelHgence 
of his( movements, so, not considering it expedient to move the tr^ure, 
he had set out alone to join m e. 

‘On receiving this intelligence, I crossed the river at SultSnpfir, and 


1. JahSngir was ex aaajerated by the temerity of Shgi AbbS s, to 
whidi reference had been made. He felt tfierelbre gog^ to "Sy con«^ 
elusions with the in solent Shah of Per^a . But Shinjahin’s conduct 
put an end to all sffcfa sche mes. ' 
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marched to inflict punishment on this ill-starr ed son (S ivakbakh t) > I 
issued an order that from this time forth he should be called wretch 

( be dou M} The pen cannot describe all that I have done for him, 

nor can I recount my own ggi^f, or mention the anguish and weakness 
which opiH£35S me in this hot cHmate, which is so inji^us to my health, 
especially during these joijnieys and ma rching s which I am obliged to 
make in pursmt of him who is no l onger my so n. Many nobles, too, 
who have been long di scipl ined under me, and would now have been 
ava ilab le against the Uzbecks and the Kazilbash es have through this 
perfidy,, met with their du e punis hment, l^y God in His merc y enable 
me to bear up against all these calamities ! What is most grievous for 
me to bear is this, that this is the vagr time when my sons and nc^es 
should have emulated each other in recovering KamlahSr and Khurasa n, 
the loss of which sb d eepl y affects the honou r of this Empire, and to 
effect which this “ wretch ” is the only o bsta cle, so that the inyasiDn 
of Kandahar is indemiitely postponed. I trust in God that I may be 
s hort ly relieyed o f th is anxiety ! 

‘On the 1st Isjandafmuz, I received a letter from Itibar Kh^. in- 
forming me that the r ebel had adviced with all speed to the nei ^hbou r- 
hood of i^raj^.my capital, in the hope of getting possession of it before 
it could be put in a state of pre parat ion. On reaching F ^tehp ur. he 
found that his hope was vain, he re maine d there. He was accojpopanied 
by K;han-Khaiia n (M jrzla Abdur ^^ah man Khlan ) and his son ; and by 
many other amirs who held office in the Dakhin and in Gujarat, and 

had now entered the path of rebellion and perfidy The rebels took 

nine lac s of rug^s from the house of L ashkar K han, and everywhere 
they sfei_^d upon whatever they found ser viceab le in the poss^ion of my 
adherents. K)ij ^-Kh5nan who had held the exalted dignity of being m v 
tutor, hac^jnpw t urned rebel, and in t he 2Q th year of his ag e had bla ckened 
hjs fac e with., ingra titude, But he was by nature a r ebel and traitor. 
His father (B air^ KhSn) . at the clos e of his^ys^had act^ in the 
sam^,..ahaxiiduLj?ray„tQW^di3.-jny^rs^^ He had followed 

the cours e of hia. fa ther^ and d i^aced h i mself in his old age — 

** The wo l f's whelp will ^ow a wolf, | 

E>n thoug h rea red H 

^ After I had passed through Siihindj troopsi came flo^ng from all 
directions, and by the time I reached Qeg^such an army had assembled, 
that the whole country was' covered .with men as far as the could 
reach. Upon being infOTned that the had advmiped- from F atehpu r, 
I marched totJDlelhk'^ 

The remaining events may be briefly n arrate d. The rebels were 
d efeated at l^ocht)Gr. to the south of JWybl. (1623)', and ^h^ 
lahSa. at 1^ ^ into MSlwa and! thence into ^5i O>eccan . He 

sought in vSnJhe help of Mal jk Amfaar, and thep fled to Bengal 

1. E, & D., op. dt.. VI, psp. 363-85. 
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via Telingana , He occupied Bihar and captured the greatjortress 
of Rohfes. But at Allahabad, found the Imperial officers too alert 
(1624). Again he came back to the Deccan with better hg^ of 
gaining support from Mal^^^bar. He did form an ^jan ce with 
him against MgMb^LKhiln who had sided with Bijapur as already 
stated. In 1^5*^ however, he was seized with an Jllness. * Th e 
error of hi s condu ct' as Muliammad JIadI puts it ‘ now Itecame 
apparent to him, and he felt that he must beg forgiveness of his 
fajtber foiJhia-Off^ces. So with this pro per feeling he wrote a letter 
to his father, expressing his sorrow and repentance, and begging 
pajdon for all f ault s past and present. His Majesty wrote an answer 
with his own hand, (March J^26J to the effect that if he would 
s^d his sons Dai^ Shikqh and Aurangzeb to Court, and would 
surrender Rqhtas and the fortress of which were held by his 
adherents, full forgiyen^s should be given him, and the country 
of the BaMg^t should be conferred upon him. Upon reading this 
Sl^ Jahlan deemed it his duty to conform to his Other’s wishes ; 
so, notwithsmnding the iQveJie had for his sons, he sent them to 
his father, with offerings of jOTds, cha^sed arms, elephants, etc., to 
the value of Ji)-ifiCs^jof jupees.' He wrote to A^uzafar Khan 
directing him to surrender Rehtas to the person appointed by the 
Emperor and then to come with %Mn Mui^d Baksh. He also 
wrote to Hayiat Kh lan directions for surrej^dering Asar to the Im- 
perial ofiiceis. Shi^ Jahan then proceeded t o Nisik ,^ 

Thus ended the futile j:ebeJliQn after three y^rs of bloodshed 
and wastage in men and money, to nobody^ ^vantage but the 
considerabj^disti^^ and weakening of the Empire. The victories 
of the I mper ial forces, had been mainly due to the exertions of 
indefa„tig.^le Mahaba t KhBiL acting in unison with Prince Earviz. 
But his success was his undoing. Niurjahan^ watching with jeal- 
ousy his in creasing powe r and pres^e. She could hrog^jnofeodyls rise 
within the Empire. His as^ation with Ptince,J^£vSz was parti- 
cularly daiiggrous in her eyes. She, therefore, set about humiliating 
MahifeaLJCh^ and in the r^lt, again Ponged the ccwmtry in 
civil war. 

Mahaba t I C bBe. and were together in the JO^scan 

at BjH ^pur . lijiitt^ Jahan’s first stunt was to 
" SQi^te the two. So Mahabat was appointed 

1. Tatvm-i WiqiSt-i fakangiri, E. & D., op. cit„ p. 396. 
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Gov ernor and his place with Parviz was to be token by 
i g^fi Jahian . But the ftin^ was unwilling to part with the gmeral 
who had b^me the prop of afl his hopes . F^rvjz was t he eldest ' 
son of the Emperor, now aliY et- ^d since the disc omfiture of Shah 
JahSn h e hadjjui lt definite h opes of suix^ing to his fatheA Never- 
theless, the Empress Be gam was equally determined to have her 
own way. So a peremptory came from the Imperial head- 

quarters ordering Ma h^ba t Kh^ either to proceed to Bengal or 
to come to the 0)uii at once. He chose the lattq; cpuj^, but 
marched with 4,000 seasoned Itoiputs, Meantime various malicious 
charges had been framed against ^fcMbat KMn, impunging his 
personal int^ity : ' Mahabat Khan/ it was said, ‘ had not a s yet 
sent to Q>uit^the elephants obtained in ^ngal, and he had realized 
large sums of mo ney due to the State, and also iromja^rs" What 
was more ridiculous, 'Mahlabat KMn had, without the royal per-^ 
mission, affianced his d aughter to the son of Khwiaja Umar Naksha-j 
l^ndi. The Emperor made a great noi^ about this. He sent for 
the young man^ and having tr^ed^him with great insult and harsh- 
ness, he gave ojtders for bjnding^his hands to his neck, and for 
taking Mm bare-lie^^ to prison. Fjdai KMn was directed to seize 
what Mahlabat JOian had given to the youths and place it in the 
Imperial treasury.'^ 

Mah&bat KMn was not the man to put up with these calculated 
affronts. The Emperor at that time had just come from K ashmi r, 
and was about to stajt fo r Kabu l^ with Nffr JahSn. AsaJ^QiSn, and 
all his Court. The abidi ng pla ce of the Emperor was on the bank 
of the river Behat. and Asaf Khan, notwithstanding the presence of 

^ brave and daring enem y, was so h eedless of his master’s safety, 
that he lefLJlimj)n that side of the riv er. wMle he passed over the 
bridge to the otoer side, with the ^ildren and/, womep, and the 
attgn^nts and the^oflfers. He sent over also the baggage, the 
treasury, the anns, etc., even to the very domestics . 

* Mah&bat J SMn perceived that his life and hono ur were at stake, 
and that he had no resource , for he had not a single friend left near 
the Empgipr. With 4.000 or 5.000 Raiput a who had sworn fidelity 
to him, he procgedad to the of thebridgfi. There he JefjLnearly 
2,000 to h^ it, and to burn the bridge rather than allow 

1. I§hiilnima*i ftthmgm, E. & D., op. dt, VI, pp. 419*20. 
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any one to pass oven Mahlabat KhSin, then pro ceeded to the royal 
quarters.’ 

Here, who was present in J ahlangir'B cam p at 

the HKOTent, gives further details of how Mahatet JKJ^^ proceed 
to take p osses sion of the Eniperor ; throug hou t he acted with great 
caution and strength, but never disr^ectfully towards JalmngSr. 
To proceed with Mutama d’s account : 

‘ The servants who were in atto^nce on His Majesty informed 
him of this darin g action. The Empero^r then came out, and took 
his seat in a palki which was in waiting for him. Mahabat JKhan 
advanced respectfujly to the door of the PMki^ and said, “ I have 
a^ured^ myself that e scap e from the mahce^and implacable hatred 
of Asaf Khan is impossible, and that. I shall be put to death in 
shame and ignominy. I have therefore boldly and presumptuously 
thrown myself upon Your JM^esty’s protection. If I deserve death 
or punishment, give the order that I may suffer it in your presence.” 

* The ^rmedJRajputs now flocked in, and surrounded the royal 
apartments. There was no^pne with His^j^ajesty but Arab Dast- 

ghaib, and a few other aU^^dants. The vjplent entrance of 

tte fait higss do g [meaning Mahabat _Khlan] had alarmed and 
enraged His_Maiesty^ so he twice placed his hand on his sword to 
cleanS£-jhe world from the ^filtiiY _aiisteiice of that fouL dog. But 
each time Mansur B adakhshI said, This is a time for fortitude, 
leave the punishment of this .wicked^faithless fellow to a just God ; 
a day of retiibutiQrijyin^ His wrds seemed prudent, so His 

A{aiesty restrained himself. In a short time the Rajputs occupied 
[the royaJLjapartments within and^v^hout, so that no one but the 
[servants could approach his Maj esty. ’^ 

Having thus secured the E mpero r, Malpbat Kh&n realised that 
he ought not to aljaw, his powerful enemies to ^ape. Nur Jah§n 
thought at first that JahSnjgr had gone 3:lLUntJing ; but when she 
came to Igiow of the rea^tuation, she summoned the chigf,_ nobles, 
including her brother A^JKhian, and addressed them in reproach- 
ful _tfixms. ** lliis.” she said, **has_ all ha ppened through your 
neglect and st upid arr angements. What never entered the imagina- 
i tion of any one has come t o pa ss, and now you stand strick en with 
sliame for vour jconduct before God and m an. You must do 
your^fist to repair this evil, and advise what course to pursue/' 


1, IqbMnBmaA JuhmSfx, E. & D,, op. cit, VI, i^. 41^22. 
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With CHie mind and one voice they all advi^ that on the morrow 
the forc^ should be drawn out, and that they should pass over the 
rim with her to defeat the rdxi and dehver His Maj^ty. The 
attempt proved unsy^essful in spite of the great heroism displayed 
by N'piJatian. JMutamad graphically describes the scene : Horse- 
men and fo otme n, horses, camels, and carriages, were in the midst 
of the river, jo stling each other, and prying to the opposite shore 

Seven or eight himdredJRajputs, with a number of war- 

elephants ip tlieir front, occupied the opposite _ shore in firm array. 
Some of our men, horse and foot, approached the bank, in a broken 
and disordered condition. The enemy pushed forward their ele- 
phants, and the hor^men came from the rear, dashed into the water, 
and plied their swordS. Our handful oLmen, being without leaders, 
turned and .fled, and the swords of the enemy tinged the water with 
their blood. The Sfigani Jahan had in her litter the daughter 
of Shahriyir. whose (or nurse) was the daughter of Shah 

Nawaz^ iKhUn. The anka received an arrow in her arm, and the 
Bega m herself pulled it out, stainmg her garments with blood. The 
elephant on which the Begam was riding received two sw ord-cuts 
on the tnmk ; and when he turned round, he was wounded three 
times, be hi nd with_spears. The Rajpu^ rushed after him with their 
drawn swords, and his drivers, urged him on into the ^pjrato. 
The horsemen then had to « swim, and becoming^ airaid of being 
drowned, they turned back. The elep hant s wam to shore, and the 

Begarn^ proceeded to the royal abode . ^af K han, who was 

the cause of this disaster^jand whose folly and ras^iess had brought 
matters to this pass, when he found ^at he could make„no^Jonga: 
any resistance to Mahgbat Kh|n, fled with his ^n Al^ Talib^ 
,3QO«.PiL300Jpjse, b arjirs , and servMte^ to the fort of Atak, 

which was in hisJJ^ and clp^d the-Jfortre^ Mahibat 

IQiaEL-Sent a large partyjnf the j^oyal (guards), with some of 

his own follprors, and the zammd^ of the nei^hbqurhpgd, under * 
the command of his son Bihroz a nd a Rajput, to invest -^k. They 
reduced the jort y and Asgtf Klfethowed tqJFat^ and bound himself 
by p romise a nd oath to^uphold l^l^at,”^ 

By this bold mijUkjncitt, MaytfibaLKMn had sgeured posses- 
sion of all the impor tant perso nage in the Eijipire and b^me the 
virtual dictator But it is very strange that within a yeQL.fihort 


1. 11^., pp. 422-28. 
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time the t^es should have been turned against htta. It vas 
due to the dey ernes s and diplomauiy of iBhfhV hutoian 
‘ NOr J atm @ega]|i 'woriced agunstT^ to pi^te in 
She maintained a number of foUomrs, and attaidied them 
to htosdf by m^ey and promises. In time her 

eunuch, in cc^pplianoe with her letters, got together ai^sit Z^jOO 
men in ^hpce, and proceeded to meet her. A oondd^^e^ number 
of men had also got togethra: round the royal esoort.’ 

The exact d^Us of the reversal are rather obscure. Our 
Chronkler only says, ‘ His hfe|<^ty detennined to hold a review of 
the cavalry. He gave orders that all the soldiers, old and new, 
should form in tro lines, from the royal abode as far as they 
would extend. He then dir^ted Buiand KhSn, one of his attendants, 
to go to Mahibat Khan, and fdl him that His Maiesty was holding 
a review of the ^gam’s trQQps_that day. It would be better there- 
fore for him to postpone the usua l parade of the first day, lest words 
should pass between the t^ jparti^ and strife ensue. After Buland 
Kt^, he sent Khwaj a Abu l Hasan to enforce his wish more strong- 
,ly, and to urge hfalfibat to go on a stage. The Khwaja, by cogent 
reastffis, prevailed upon him ; and, casting. qR all insolence and 
inirax)cetL£x.ercise of power, he wait on first. His Majesty followed 
dose after, and making no stay at the first stage,^ he made two 
stagK into one, and pa^ over the river to Hohtas, where he found 
a CcHUl ready to recave ^lim.’^ Maljahat^Kisn does not seem to 
have been so oaiyg..a feUow as to be taken in so rasily. The fact 
appears to be that he had acted too deferaitially towards his Im- 
peri^ prisoners frc«n the yeiy start ; this gave than the necessary 
Opportunity to make the uto(^_of their royal prestige. Besides, 
Mah^jsat Khlin, in the face of the jealjarsy he evoked in the hearts 
of the other ^le^s by his sudden and unexpected success, could not 
hope to lidi_OB_farJQQ&. If he had-jne ar him some prince of the 
IpaeerialjfarQily, he might have rallie d round him forces that now 
he had no ^aseejof inyoWng. His w as the result of a sudden 
i^lse that had occurr^ to him on the .sBUr of the mwiient, carried 
out mainly as a measure of seli-defaice. He had neither the heart 
nw the resOTirces to carry it fertHigh to its Ic^od viz., 

a Eewrfution . He was not anc^h er driving out thfi' 

a®d est aMi^ ng h is ow n dynasty ; he was a 


1.' Ibid, p, 430. 
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loyal seiyant trying to create^^ in^ by of ^ 

.str^t ^em . So, when Majesty, ^recwen^ itself he re^ljpji and 
imechanicdljr carried joyt its behests. 

The ^ events happened in 162fi . Meanwhile Sh&h Jahian had 
proceeded to Thatta, to fish in troubled wafers, and filing all, to 
go to P ersia with a view to recovering his lost position with the assist- 
ance of Shiah Abbis. i But owing to the difficulties he met with on 
the way, and his own illness, he determined to return to the Deccan. 
‘Bging.weak and ill/ writes Mutemad, 'he was obliged to travel 
in a pdlki. He now received intdligence of the death of Prince 
Pandz^ (Oct 2^8, 1 626) , and this hastened his ixiovements. He 
pursued th^ route which M^mud of Ghazpg had taken when he 
plundered Somrath. Passing by Rajpipliya, he arrived at Nasik 
Tirbang (Trimbak) in the Dakhin, where he had left his stores and 

equipage At this time (also) died, in the seventy^sepond year 

of his age, lOigii-JCMn^, son of B^am Kliian, one of the greatest 
nobles of the late E mper or Akbar, who had rendered honourable 
services and gained important victories.’® 

Mahlabat IMn had been order^ to release As^^JKMn and 
others, and to march against. Steh Jahian in Thatta, He chose 
instead to jpjpLJbrces with the disajpppint^ Mu tamad says, 

'He concealed, himself for^some time in the hUls of the Ra)i?a's 
country/ and then sent persona, to §iah Jaten to express contri- 
tion. The Prince received his apologies k indly, called him to his 
preagice^ and t reated him with great favour and kmdness.’® 

Alarmed at this d angerous combi nation, Nur lalm was pre- 
Deagi q 1 paring to suppress the m, when the illness and 

^ death of Jah5npr , on Oct. 28. 1627^ changed 

the whole a spect of affairs. The Emperor had^’^Snlll in Kashmir . 

' He was una ble. tCt-Xlde on hors e-bac k, but was carried abou t in a 

pMkl His sufferings were great H e lost all ap pet ite for food^ 

and re jected q piqm. which had been h is.coixmanion.iQr.i(al5tI^^ 
He todc nothing fagf: ^ few cups of the gr^pe/ He th en start ed on| 
his way baS to Lahom ' On'the way he called fo La^^tfass.rj'jglE fej 

1. This dentil al^ is ascr^ied to Shl^ ^ ^ 

of a li^jgr ^aixittsntion '^ Aurangi ^T see BemnPiS sad op. dt.* 

^ i ’iWA. op. 433^. 

3. & D., op. dt., VI, p. 484.^ 
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but when it was place d to his lips, he was unaWeJo callow. To* 

wards night he grew worse, and died early on the 

the 2 8th Sa far, 1037, A. H., in the 22nd year o f his reign,’^ 

@ JAHANG IR AND THE EUROTEANS„ 

Before we can appreciate the results of Jal^^r’s reign and 
his character, it is nec^sary to review briefly his relations with the 
Europeans who throw ample light upon both. It would te con- 
vaiient to consider these under three separate beads : tlte 

I^rtuguese ; (&) the Jesuits j and (c) the English. 

The Portuguese power in India was definitely on the dedine, 
due to a variety of reasons.^ Peihaps„two im- 
(a) The Portu- portant causes of this were their religious 

£U6S€ 

intolerance and the absorption of Portugal by 
§pain, between 1580 and 1640. Other Euiopgan powers like the 
J>utchL_and the English were fast out-stripping them in the ifeist. 
Partcularly, their piratical activities® broujjit them into active con- 
flict with the Mughal Empire. 

In spite of JahBn^r's desire to maintain friendly relations with 
them, which made him send an mbassy to Goa in 1607 and 1610 
(under Eaffier Hnhei ro and Mukarra b Khlan), their audacity be- 
came intolerable In 1 613 the P ort ugue se sazed four Imperial ve^ls 
ci^taining about thr^inilHons worth of goods, near Surat. Since 
their Viceroy^ w^ not a menabl e, to jreason, Mukarrab Khan, then 
Governor xiL%rat, inflict^ a, nav al d efeat op the Portuguese, in 
alliance with theJEngli sh sea-capt ain Downton. This was followed 
® very vigorou s ca mpaign against the Portuguese settled within 
the Empire and the witii^awal of all privileges granted to them 
previously. The Portuguese^ wherever they could be caught hold 


1. Ibid., p. 435. 

2. See Rev. Heras, The Decay of Portuguese Power in India. {Bom- 
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of, were a rrest ed, and even Father Jerome Xavier. was placed unde r 
the cu^dy of Mukarrab Khan . The churches at and Lahore 
were forcibly dc^. This br ough t Jhe JBor tuKue se to their senses, 
and they soon opaied_ negotiations with the_ Emperor. Father 
J&viCT was rel^^ "to diso^p^ce -team, but the Portuguese pro^ 
posals were not wholly acceptaWe to J^ahBi^r : pri soner s were to 
be released, the Emperor was to be TOnteit with ta^ig the. Pojhi- 
guese properQr already seized as indannity, and the E^h and 
English were to be erduded from all privileges.^ However, th anks 
to the e^rts- of the J^uits, harmony was restored between the 
Portuguese and the Empire in September 1§1^^ In when 

Sl^ Jahan, in the course of his rebellion, sought their a^istance 
from Hugh, they refill it, but, on the contrary, they served as 
gunners in the Imperial army under Ihcahjin KMn. 

JahSn^r, as we have seen, had come very early jn to contac t 
, with the .^uits during his father’? Jifetjme. He 

(^) had formed a close friendship with Father 

Hiddfo Aquavixa, head of the First Jesuit ^^on to Akbar’s Court( 
During his revolt, as a Prince, when he set up his mock court at^ 
Allahabad, he had sought without success a missipn from Goa. He 
had bestowed several favours and gifts, like a silver .image of the 
infant Jesus, upon the Jesuits and their church. He had even worn 
round hi s neck a locket containing t> ortraits of the Saviou r and the 
Virgin, marked his letter s with Christian symbo ls, con tribute d large 
sums for the erection of churches, and •ea ^bited most edifyin g 
devotion’ towards the C hristian faith . The fathers of the S ociety 
of Jesu s had an ‘ el egant and co mmodiou s ’ church at Laho re, as 
well as a co lleeittm or ‘ p riests * residenc e. “ a co mfortable huilding 
equipped with vju^odhas and upper and lower roo ms, suitable res- 
pedivdy for use in the cold and hot, seasons . Each d eoartin ent 
of the mis^on work had its appropriate and co nvenient accomm oda- 
tion as in Eur opea n colleges. At Agra a bout twenty bagrisms tocdc 
place in 1^06, and when Jahgiif^ was on his way to Ka^ he 
accepted a P ersian versiCTi of the Gospels and penpjtted the I^tbccs 
to act puUicly with as much liberty Las if they were in Europe. When 

fai tli* draft, with Xavier's sjjTO ttmg. is sdd to be 

^ fafmfir and the Portueuese 

^)9th meetkig of the Indiui mstoiical Keoowto Conwniaion, 
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-the Ewpem' returned to Agra he took two of the priest s with him, 
leaving one at Lahor e to look after the co ngregati mi ttere. Chunh 
Ittpcessions with full Catholic jare mon ial were al lowe d to parade 
the sri^ts a tnd cash a llowan ce were ^aid_from the treasury for 
dlUtch met ises Md the suppo rt oLdie OTOyerts.”^ 

The most ronarlraMe indicatiem of Taha ndr’s inta est in the 
J esuil s was, perhaps, his p^imitting them to baptise his own i^hews 
(Sons of the late Prinoe D&ijiySl). “The Princes clothed in Portu- 
guese costume and wearing^cr^es of gold round their nerirs, pro- 
' ceeded on el^hants from the palace to the church through streets 
padeed with eager jp^tators. A large cortege from the Court ac- 
companied them and some sixty: Chiistians — inclu^ng Pole s. 
Venetians and A rme nians — ^joined the procession on horseback. Evei 
the Englishman, Ifawkins, who was then in Am a. put aside his 
Pr otestant p re possessio ns for the day and rode at the head of the 
processicxi with ^. George’s flag carried before him ‘ to the honour 
of the English natio n.’ At the church the Winces were received 
with every^gn of rejmdog and the bdl was rung with such viol ence 
that it bc^. The cer emony itself was impressive and the demean- 
our of the Pri nces brought tears to the ^es of the spectators. When 
b aptized , they were given, as was then the piictice, new names of 
a European comple xion.”^ King Phillip III of Spain received these 
tidings with great enfiiu^sm, and personall y ad drps.sed a letter to 
Jaifindr thanking Jum for his frioi^iness towards the Christians. 
But after all this fuss, in fi ve years’ time the Prince s ‘ gave thdr 
orUCifiZes again to the,J^ite’ i.e. alpyted tlwir Christ ian, Mtir. 
«nd in the of a Jesuit wri ter. Lrejected jthe. light an d retypied 

to the vomit’* 

After the death of F ather Xavier in 16 17, and of Pi nhe iro in 
the following year, their places were takai by Fathers Cop” and 
JOsef^ de Caattp. In additiem to dieir ev angel ical work they were 
itt the portion of an' ' a imnt for the Portugds .* The fonoer has been 
Ascribed as ‘ a gw^tjgsdmnn^of the bffi^ioo,* and bpffi had unique 
4a»Itortunities of into dose contact with the Eq^peiior. Coca 

ffitit came to Agta fo 1 604, and de Ca%o ten years^jater. T^ 
former died at the capital in latter at Lahgi®^_ULi§46. 


J, &nith, 0. ff., pp. 377-78 ; Akbar, pp. 281. 291-2. Ss. 10 a dav 
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Although both of them vme their political a ctivi tiea were 

Erected towards furthering the intoe^ of the Portuf^^f^ e at Court 
m against those of the Engl idi. ^ Thomas Roa who anived to 
India in Sept ember l fil5» in a letter wjatteh a year later, <to scari bee. 
‘how the Pmtu gals have crept into this kingdoroe and by what 
c omer s they gott in ; the enti^ce of the^^mi^ their entertain mes^ 
privMj;e8, pragtiaes, et^ and the fp>wth of their -church, where 
of they sing in Europe so loud prayses and glOTioua aiccess es.* In 
spite of his o bviou s Prot^tant bias and opisaing tx ^tkal in terests, 
mutual r^atiots between Rge_ and 0>fsi were, ac cording t o. Sir| 
Edw^d Maclagan. good and aeditable to both.^ 

The first Englishman to appear before Jahassi^ was Captain 
^ WUliam Ha wkips. who arrived at Suiat (in his 

(cy ThejaigUsl^ gjjjp Hector) in Attest, „1608i with a letter from 
James King of Great Brita in, asking for trad e facilit ies.=^ He 
brought with him a gift of 25.000 told iseces, and was well re emed 
by the E toipero r (Apii t I60&) , in spite of the o pposit ion of the 
Je yit Father P in heiro who r^re^n ted Portuguese inter j^ts at the 
M ughal Court. Hawkins co uld spe^ Turha a nd Persian and hence 
needed no i nterprets . The totter hostility that enisted between the 
Engli^ and the Po rtugu ese, on account of their rivalry at Jah a rmir’ s 
Court, is dearly discamble in the st atem oits of Hawkin s. He 


a lleges ^t Father Pintero had totoed Mu harrab Khanj o^kidnap 
hJm^(Hawkins), and t hat be,h^.descri bed Engla nd a s a depend ^M^y 
of^Pbrt^ai. ‘The Jeaiits^here,’ he writes fro m Agra (1609 ). ‘do 
little regartLtheir raaases. and their c hurch matters for ^M^ing how 
to overtiunw m v affair s.’ Einallx, he calls them ‘ madde dogges . 
labouring to work my passag e out of thejsiorld,’ and says that th^ 
had to be wa rned by the Einperor, that if au ght happai ed to 
Hairstons, they would be held-igg ynsito e. Whoj; a Ftoteat ant fol- 
kwrer of Hawkins died at Agra, the J esuits refused to _allow him^ 
to be b uried, in the Christian cemet^. When | ^kU» roarrwd ^ 
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'Anneman^^^ ‘to avoid being pdsoned/ they darned 

to peijtorai the c eremo ny unless he adoiowled^ed the supremacy of 
the^Pope.^ Later, however, their relations, slightly improved. But, 
hone theJte^, when H awki ns left India, in„lWJ^ in disgust, his* 
mission had been thoroughly discredited on accoimt of the Jesuits, 
and ^tl^ Javier represented that some ultramontane heretics had 
attempted to di^urb the happy progress of the Catholk^faith in 
fMogpc, but that the Kmjg on discovering their perfidy had banished 
thmiroraibe xountry.'i 

The next Englishman of note to appear at the Court of J aha ngir 
was one Paul Canning, who too app^rs to have come to Agra 
(1612) with a further letter from James. His experience was. 
no J>etter than that of his predecessor, English accounts still speak of 
‘those prattling, juggling Jesuits' and their great influence at the 
Court, ‘ The lying J esuits/ we are told, were ‘ feeding the king 
ifeily with pifissents and strange toys,' and poisoning his mind against 
the English. But the strained rd^ions between the Empire and 
the Po^gu^, to which refer^ce has already been made, changed 
the whole sigratipn for the timejjeing (16 13-15 J.. The Je^hs with 
*the Pbrtuguese stood thoroughly discredited. It was at this time, when 
they were still ‘in deep-- disgrace.^ with the king and people,' that 
the third English ‘ arnbassador,' William Edwards came from Surat 
P^15} also with a letter from j Ong J ames. But the most jnjport- 
ant and the most famous of the English representatives was Sir 
. Thomas Roe. Smith descri]^ him as ‘ a g eptleman jof good^edura- 
ti^, a polijbedjccHutier, and train^ diplomatist, well qualified for 
‘uie task assijgied to Jiim, which was the negotiat ion of a treaty 
giving seginty to English___trade/^ He was accompanied (since 


1. Ibid., p. 80. 

2. 'Roe had come to complete what Hawkins had only partly suc- 
ceeded in effecting. The Eaglish-agents and traders were still m a humi- 
liating j^uation, subject to all kinds of indipities, possessing no rei^wfls^' 
or vmiolights, and obliged to sue and j!n& for such slight ^facilities as 
they opiild-win. Their duefs. the aggnti of the Eagt JndiaJ&Snpany, had 
brought scjaiLUpon their jmtioiL by '' the M ‘ ‘ 

•csringing to wim, asspting no trace ofUgSty ; and had even suiert_ 

baae_Ptec^ and begne thrust out h|tjtbem wilh 
atcone m haed and dSrmders withmit seeking satisfactkwL" Eng*- 
sitgsted even wtojifid ft 

tot a manner of m^ (tSSal^ktoJlcEdS^ 
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161£) by his Champlain 7^ry» whose account ‘ is far s uperior to 
that ofjgjoe, as a description of the coyntry-^nd ^yennaaerit/^ He 
too met with di fficulti es similar to those of his pr^ece^rs : when 
he had hopes of a speedy jdedsion on his truest, Ro e found objec- 
tions rai^ at the last moment ‘ a jesuitio^ bone ' as he said, ‘ cast 
io overnight'^ His own draft of the tr^ty he wanted to negotiate^ 
provided for the free access of the English to all ports bdonging 
to the Great .Mughal, including those of Bengal and^ind, and the 
free p>iissage of their goods without paymait of any duty beyond 
the usual customs ; they were to be aUowed to buy and sdLfr^ly, 
to rent factories, to ^e„ boats and carts, and to buy proyisions at 
the usual rates ; while other .article directed against the confi^ation 
of the of deceased factors, the otooxious claims to search 

the persons of the merchants on going ashore, the opening of pre- 
sents intended for the King, delays in the custom^hpi^ and other 
similar abuses. On the part of the English, Roe was willing to 
engage that they should not molest thd ^ships of other nations, 

‘ except the enemies of the, said. Epglish, or any other^ that shall 
seek to injure them,’ and that their fartors while residing ashore> 
should * behave themselves peaceably and civilly,’ that they ^ould 
do their best to procure rareties for the Great Mu^h^, and should 
furnish him (upon payment) with any^opds or furnisher of war 
that he could reasonbly desir^ and that they should assist him 
against ‘any enemy to the commgiLpeacej' The Poi:;;tugu^ were 
to be admitted to ‘enter into thcL. said peace and) league,’ should 
they be filling, but if they did not do so vn!hkl.six_pontlis, the 
English were to be permitted to treat, them as^ enemies and make 
war upon them at-sea, ‘without any offence to .the saidjGreat.King 
of India’.”® Roejiid not succeed in this, though he r emaine d in 
India Jor over thr^ years and went about with lahangi r in his 
southern jtpux.jM^du -3Jid Ah madiab5d ^ , and foiaUyLleft India on 
F^ruary He had arrived- at^irat (Sw allv Road ) on 

Septe mber 18. 16 15, Although his mission was a failure he has 


1. Sraidi, O, //., pp. 382-83. 

2. Maclagan, op. at., p. 85. 

3. Foster (Introd., xx-xxi), cited by Beni Prasad 

4. Roe wrote : * Ne yther will this oygEgrowne 
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recorded with grace the manner of his r ecepti on as well as d qjartm a 
inm the Great Mugh al. ‘I had r equire d, before my goin g,’ he 
writes, * leave to u se the customs of my country , which was freel y 
gr^fd, so that X would perform them punctuall y. When I entered 
within th e first rml. I made a re verai ce ; entering in the inwar d 
ralLiinother ; and when I c ame u n der the King, a th ird. The place 
is a great c our t, whither resort all sorts of people. The King sits 
in a little gallery ovahead ; amba^dors, the great men and 
strangers of equality, within the innermost rail under him, raised 
from the ground, covered with c^opies of velvet and dlk, underfoot 
laid with gold carpets, the meaner men representing g^ry, within the 
first, rail, the people withcait, in a base court, but so that all may 
see the King. This setting out hath so much a ffin ity with a theatre, 
the man ner of the JKing_in his _gallery ; the great men lifted on a 
stage, as actors, the vulgar ®fing_ on, that an_jasy d^ription will 
ihfoim of the place and fashion. King pr evente d my du ll 

i ntgnr eter. we lcom ing me to the brother of mv maste r. I delivered 
His .Maje sty’s letter translated ; and after my commission, whereon 
he looked cjiiiously, after my p resents which were well r^iyed. 
He asked some q^tions ; and, with a seeming care of my health 
[Roe had just rffiosered from an Ulness], offCTed me his pl^sicians, 
and ad vising me to-ke^ my Jipu® till I had recov ered strength, and 
if, in the in toim . I needed anything, I should freely send him and 
obtain my d^ires. He dismissed me with more favour and ouiimrd 
grace if by the Christiana J were n ot fl attered, tha n ever w as__shoum to 


The ch aracter a ndi achievements of J^hanffir.are more diSicult 
to assess than those o f any of hi s pre decessore or suc^ssors. He 


any ambassador eith er of the Tur k o r Persia n or ot her wh atsoever 
^3 SUCCESSES AND FAILURES OF JAHANGIR 


in seardyng for thing s to please, and what trauble we have is for h(q>e 
them, and by our own disofae rs.’ He warow the Company : ‘ A war 
and' ^figne are ih eompatib le: By my cpoaent. you shall no way iSicage 


yopisdyjes but at jea. where you are like to gavna as often as to iSS. 
It » the begjKing of the P qrtuga le. notwitotaajjJmg his m a n y rich resi- 
■oences and tentoyes, that he ksfipes at^ilalis flat speyfolt; yet his 
He iffoflted b^the I ndyes «nce he 
ell- It hath been also the error of tlm I> 
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i«ra« uidoedt M Vxncfflt Soiith has characterised him, ‘ a strain com - 
ywind of tehdemess apd cruelty , ju stice and cat>rice . re fjnemeQt and 
brutality, go(^ sen se and childishness / But, if a batoice were to 
be struck, between the er^t an d debit side of his jife, there is Jittle 
doul^, his as yts w ere far greater than hi s liabilities . To enter upon 
a detailed discussicMX of this subject would take us far bey ond our 
limits; but the re ad er wilLnot find it difficu lt to draw i llust rative 
material from ^hat has been said alr^dy and what follow s. 
Jahiangjr's love of e ase, his self-ind ulgen ce in drink and Iqve^ his 
caprice and cruelty, and his superstition and childishness are 
notorious ; but his love of justice, r eligio us toler ation , eoergy where 
a situ^on demanded it, wisdom in tAyjrecogni tion of m^it, whether 
in fine arts or in politics, are all worthy of due appreciation and 
praise. Wtetever the fa^ults of hi^ youth, which clung to him 
through lat^ life, the period of his mle as Emper or was a continu- 
ous and honest striving to maintain and ^cnd the jprinciples and 
dominions of his great father ; no ruler could do^better. and Jahan- 
gjr is to be unjderjfenodJn this light, if he is to be understood at 
nil. The judgn^ts of his contmporaries as well as modem criticg 
will bear out what we have said : 

“ When he ( JaJfingJr) asp^ed the 16Q5, at the age 
of t hirty-se ven, his c hara cter, never want ing in 
certain i ndolent good-natur e, had mellqwcd. 
He had become and more sober ; by day he was the 

pkhue of temperance , at night he became exceeding * glorious? . . 

JahBn^r carried his ^daylight s obriet y so far as ev^ to 

publish an_ edkt ^agaii^ in temperance, and ep^ted Jiis far more 


1. ‘I myself have been accustomed to take_J8^inc,’ writes JgMngin 
‘and from my eighteenth year to "the present, which is the thirty-eighth 
year of my ^e, have regularly-paitakeD of it. In early l 

craved for i£k)k I sometimes tpck as mai^ ^ twenty^cups of jlsufele 
diatiUed Jiguon In course of time it took gre§i Sleet upon me, and 1 
set about reducing the^mantity. In the pe?iod of seven I broufftt 
It down to My times ol diml^jmir|e4 Soimtiiiisa 

'mesT took 
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cDntei 2 iI>tible * brother ' James of jGiea t Britain by writing aJ&ersian 
counterblast against totecco.^ In spite of his vio^ which his fine 
constij^rion supported with litUe apparent injury almost to his 
sixteenth jrear, he was^na-lodi ; he posse^d a shtewd int^igence, 
and he showed his good sense in carrying on the gov|^ment and 
principle of toleration inaugurated by Akbar. He was not deficient 
in energy when war was afoot ; he was essentially just when his 
passions were not thw^ed ; and he cultivated religious toleration 
with the easy-going indifference which was the key-note of his 
character. Tihe son of an edectip philosopher, and a Rajput princess, 
he professed himsdf a Muslim, restored the Muhammadan formulas 
of faith which Akbar had abandoned on the coinage, and revived the 
Hijra chronology, whilst pr^iying for regnal years and months the 
more convenient solar system. But he followed his father’s policy 
towards the Hindus , and was egually tolerant towards Christians/*^ 
{Medieval India, pp. 298-99). 


** JahlangJr’s first measures were of a much more benevolent 
and judicious character than might have been 
expected of him. He confirmed most of his 
""father’s old officers in their stations ; and issued edicts, remitting 
some vex^pus duties which had survived Akbar’s reforms, forbid- 
ding the b^es of merchants to he opened by persons in authority 
without theic, free_.ppnseJit, directing that no soldiers or servants of 
the State should quarter thra^ves on private houses, abolishing 
the punislments^of cutting off ears andjio^s, and introducing other 
salutaiy. regulations. Notwithstanding his own notorious. Jhabits, he 
I strictly forbade the use of wine, and regulated that of opium ; 

' subjecting all offenders against his rules to severe punishment." 

^ Regarding JNur Jahfin’s influence over Jahanj^r, he says, ‘Thpugh 
per sway produced bad co nsequences in the epd^ it was fy^eficial 
the whok . Her father was a wise and u pright m inister ; and it 
aust have been, in part^tjeagt, owing to her infl u^ Ke that a great 
np mvem^ t took place in the conduct of after the first 

Jfew y ears of his reig n. He was still caoricious and tymujical, but 
was no longer guilty of such barbarou s cruelties as before ; and 
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altholigh he still ( arried his exce ss, in 5 ^ Jo the lowe st stage of 
inebnety, yet it was at night , and in his priva te apart roents. In 
occup^ons which kept him all day before the ^yes of his su^octs, 
he seems to have supported his character with sufficient dignity, and 
Without any breaches of decorum. Nurjahan’s capacity was not 
less remarkable than her grace ^i^ beauty ; it was exerted in matters 
proper to her sex, as well as in state affairs. The magnificence of 
the emperor's court was increased by her taste, and the expense was 
diminished by herL-gopd arrangement. She contrived improT^ents^ 
in the furniture of ap^ments ; introduced female dressy more be- 
coming than any in use Jt^fpre her time; and i^is a questio n in 
I ndia w hether it is t o her o r he r mother that they owe, the iny^ 
tion oi attar of roses.^ One of the accomplishments by which she 
captivated Jah&ngr is said to have been her facility in composing 
extempor^yerses.” {History of India, pp. 550-51, 555-56). 


** • 'Now for the dispo sition of that ffing 
( JahSnpr ) , h never seemed unto me to be c om- 
posed _of extreme s ; for somedm^ he was 
barbaroiLSly crueU and at odier jtimes he would seem to be exceeding 
fair and He was capable of feding the most p oignan t grief 

for the loss of a gr§.ndchild, and often showed^ pleasure in doing 
little ^acls^Jj{..kin^^&barity. His wri tings are full of keen observa- 
tions on natural objects. He went to KashnuL nearly every hot 
season, and recorded a capital description of the country, carefully 
drawing up a list of the Indian birds_and be asts not to be^ found 
in the Happy Valley . He love d fin e so^ery, and would go into 
ecstasies over a watofall. He t hough t the scaijgt blossom of the 
tree *so beau tiful that on^cappptjt^e me’s^eyes 
o ff it and was in japturesjo ver the ^d flowers of Kas hmir.'' 


Then after commenting on J ahi^ ^r's love jof^fine arte,^ Smith 


!• the most e^ejlent of perfumes, was discovered in 

myjeijB 3 i 7 Tiie mrofe jof. Nur JahSBegam (^ceived the jdfiauQf,.SQltect- 
ing me piLwhidi nses, to the ’wSn ro se-water is heate d, and this 

having dPM, ffie ml w as found to be a most powerful p^ume.' — 
JahSnglr in Wdqiat, E. & TD., Op. Jit., VI, p. 

2. * Thi 8 dm.* writes JaMtodr, 'Abul Ha§sa a painter, who bore 
the title 'drew a of my CourETJnd presented 
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quol«8 the Eii meror's on his sense of mi 

ceeds : ‘^His gl igion is no t easy to ddiae. Grav^Sr ^honM.®^ 
roundly de rounoed him as an at|]^st, but he was not exactly that 
He sincerely bdkyed „in although he did not frankly 

accept any particular ceyelaticKi or sut^ribe to any definite creed 
He had not the slightest desircL to persecute anybody on ac- 
count of his religion. It is true that he passed severe orders against 
the Jims j)f Gujaiat, whom his fadier had so greatly admired, but 
that was because for some reasons or other he considered them to 

be seditious His personal religion seems to have been a vague 

ddgrn, either taught by here^cal Muhammadan Sufis, or the very 
similar doctrine of certain Hindu sages.* The material for 


always with me while I was a Prince, and his son was bom- in my house- 
hold. Hojveyer, the son ist far supfirior to the father. T gave him a good 
education, and took care to ^Itiyate his mTnd from his youth till he 
bec3^ one of the ^jnost. distinguished men of his age. The portraits 
by him were beautiful. M^sm is also a master of the art of 
drynng, and he has the title of NaainiT”]^i. In the tfme of my father 
and my oto, there have been lo compare with these twp artists. 

X ?i L such disicriniination TrTludging them, 

I ^at I ran t^ the iiame''of the art^t (on seeing Jiis work) , whether living 
' X sffiilar. portraits! finished by several artists, I 

ico^ppmt J 2 ut the pmnter.of.each.’ Wakiat, E. & D., op. cit., VI, pp. 

foUowing, observation from Catrou’« 
j dynasty, p. ^7^8.— <* In this time there were found, 

the finest oT our European 
^ ^ ^at mi^t yie with the originals. He was partial 

^ Europe, and it was .this which att^ed him to the 

P^ssentfidjahang^ a pi^ure, which 
OTO arftejbad ex^ly copy : ^ At night he fpr me, 
tnumph m his wprkman, and shwed me six pictures, five 
I»§ted. on one table, soJ^e_that I ym^ candle- 
,Mlt _tipuy^^ to ^scem which was _!^ch ; I confess beypnd all eimcc- 
i own and the difference whi^ were in art apparent. 

But not to be pidgeOsi-^^m^^ But for that at I 

KnewJUooL he was veix^jmeny 'rntjo^ul and cracked Tike aN^em 

C&ntimfiCiTary Sources, p. 98, ^ ^ 

.passed on an influential murderer 
'"„Ium.Maiis 1 should consider 
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on is so abtt&4a|iL-that 

it^woul^l^ easy to write at large on the subjert/' (0. H., pp. 287-89) . 


abed (who, at the time of iSd^ru^s^r^Uion, declared that Jatorir’J 
empire would come to p end m two jyear^) are not indirative of the 
general policy. The as a commyrSy were not persecuted by 

Jaiiinidr : the o rdinances against the iaina were later wjthtown. Like- 
^^Tere the ^^ecuted ' of tETMlies' of the 

Portujmese, but no so^ef than peace was restored, th^ wefe once more 
restbirea to the royal favour. Terry observes : ‘ All rejij^n^ are tolerated 
and their pries^^held in high esteem. "Myself often received from the 
Mughal himseirlfie appellation of tether with other many gmcious words, 
with place among the best npblesf.^ Pietro Della Valle^ (lo^-24) says, 
that the gpA, ^ jiejaceaJWy,. 

because the grand 'Mughal makes no jiifBrence m ms dominions 

between the QunJiQrt and the other, and ty>t h in hi s-jcourt ancFaSaies, 
and even among men of the ^KgE^ degree^ they are of equal account 
and con^deration/ 


Nevertheless, if Jahan^r felt that the preaching of any religious 
teacher had harmful consequences on the Empire, he did not hesitate to 
interfere. Tw o in^ance s. both Mu^im. are on record: the -^^han 
Sheikh Ibrlahim Bapla was imprision^ in Qmi^r for his activid^ 

were ^ <Esrenut^Je_and fogli^* and he had ga^ered^ together a large 
following of Asians near Xahore ; in 1619. similarly, SheiHi Ahmad, 
a celebrated Muslim divine of S irhind . wno claimed to be the MafiaHi, 
was impriMned at Gwalior, and placed in the, custody of a Raipu t.’ Sheikh 
Ahmad had written a book called the M^^tubat which was judged to 
contmn ‘ many urorofitable things,' calculated to aragjpeqple ‘ into Irmdelity 
and impiety. Two yeax^ Jater the Sheik h recanted and was leased ; he 
Was not omy set free J?ut also given a dress of honour and considecabie 
sums of ni<^y more th^ once. (Beni Prasad, p. 433). ' 

JaMngir's interest in de^rving sadhm and fakirs was remarkable* 
In 1151^19 he wrote of Jginm : ^Xki S^urday for the second time, my 
desire for the company jot j adrup incres^i^ After performing the mid« 
rfav Hmmtinne ^ 1 HIS retirement of his 

. duties and knowledge of 

£ I ^ ^pggemtion, ^he sets forth cfearlx the doctrines 

Sufjsin» and one can find delight in his society. He is 
«xty years of age. He was ^ when, forcing all ext eina l' attadunents, 
ne plaoed the fwt of d^rimnaPon on the high-road of ascetidm, 

jpr,3S years he had liYed in the garment of naiS^ness Almighty 

has gr^t^ him an un usual graiS, a understanding, an eicalted 
nature, and keen mteUktuaFj^wers, ete.^ . X>i IVednesday I again 
went and bade 'Wm good-bye* TJndouhItodly parting from Tiim weired 
upon my mind which desires the trutE' &rTnomas Roe records ano&r 
instance a Fi^iry yjrit^ to JaMnmr : ‘ThlS'giiSerS^.j^etch, cloth^ 
in iRgs^ Crowned 
witOaiL^ul^ 

it must “ 

whj 




with ashes, TIis Mai^ str talked 
hgur, with 8uch f amUiarit¥ ana'jhasK.eOrinffieBs that 


ea^Kfound aaiM^ The beggar 

rST^n d affiJoelJ? -. and ajietj88w stna^e 

the^d not being_ip^l^ he 

.V — . which 9a-.dearfs;_b^ 
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“ Ja Mngr is one of fre most inter esting fishes, in Mughal 
histor y. The ordin^. Sew .that he yras a 
j : s ensu al pleasurgrs^ter. and a callous tyrant 

does him less than ju stice. All account, agree that he was intdligent, 
shrewd, and capable of understanding the most complex problems 
of the state without any difficulty. . . There is much in his character 
that deserves to be condemned, but there is a great deal that entitles 
him to be placed among the most fascinating personalities of Indian 
Histoiy.”^ ( A Short History of Muslim Rule in India, pp. 524-30). 

“Jauntily tojdismiM him (Jahan^r) as a hard-hearted, fickle- 
minded tyran^ soaked in wine and sunk in 
debauch^ as more than one modern writer has 
done, is at once unscientific and unj usj;. His fame has been eclipsed 
by the transcen dent glory of his father and the dazzling splendour 
of his son. His memory has suffered from the implicit faith re- 


1. Here is a delightful portrait of Jal^gSr from the pen of Haw- 
Jdna,>— ‘ Now here I raean to speak a little of his manners and customs 
in the Court. First in the mQrping, about the break of day, he is at 
his ^add^ with his iace iurned to the westward. The manner of his pray- 
ing, '%hen he Is. in Agra, is in a private fair room, upon a goodly sset 
sftone, having only a Persian lamb-skin under him. At the upiier end 
of this stpne the (pictures, of our Lady and Christ are placed, graven in 
atone ; so he turaeth over' his beads and saith 3200 words, according to 
the number of beads, and then ”his prayer is ended. After he hath done, 
he showeth hiipseirto the people, receiving their salams or good-morrows, 
imto whom rnultitiidea resort every m^jiiing for this purpose. This done, 
he sleepetli~twp houi^ more, and then di peth, and passeth his timp with 
h}s..jwttnen ; ancT at nopji he showeth Jaijnadf to the people again, sitting 
viewing and seeing his pastimes and sports made 
by men and fightii^ of many ^rts of beasts, every day sundry kinds of 
pastimes. 

*Th^ at tl]pe._.otJhe,.jJoi^ the nobles in general, that be in 
^and ^e wcU, resort unto the.. Court, the King coming,, forth in open 
aK», sittw in his seat royal, and every man standing in his degree 
lore him, his emfifegt^spj^ of nob les standing wjthin the red rail, and 
rest wthout The KI5gCffi§reth ^11 causes in this place and 

some two h oiim every, day. 

'^hen he depaitedi towards his piiyate nlaos of jprayer ; his prayer 
endesL fouiLJff jfee. viery well dress ed ^d loasted^ineats 
which as ne pligasetlihi^eate^ a bit to stay his 
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temporary Sources, pp. 88-9)7 
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posed in historical forgeries and trav^^’ tales. His career has 
been viewed and judged m isolated passages. 

“ From a review of his life as a ^ole, he comes out sensible, 
kind-hearted man, with strong family affections and unstinted 
generosity to all, with a burning hatred of oppression and passion 
for justice. On a few pensions in his career as prince and emperor, 
he was betrayed, not without provocation, by fits of wrath into 
individual a^cts of barbarous cruelty. But as a rule, he was remark- j 
able for humanity, affability and open hand 

“ Sir Henry Elliot ^has drawn up a strong indictment of Jahtn- 
gir and argued in particular, that his celebrated institutes were 
neither original m conception nor effective in practice. The first 
charge may be admitted at once, but is it a charge a t aU ? Origi- 
jiality in a dministrative organization is extreme ly rare,. Neither 
Akbar nor Sijej Sbllb^had much of it. The test of a statesman 
consists not in origi nalit y but in a doption and adaptation of ideas, 
and practi^s. It is true, again, that the imperial ordinances were^ 
not uniformly carried out, but the responsibility rests with the 
inherent circumstances of the case. No Government in the middle 
ages, with a large area under its jurisdiction, could make its autho- 
rity effectively _ felt on the borders. Until his health,^ failed Jurn, 
Jal^g^r exerted himself manfully to shield_his subjects from the^ 
oppression of his officers 

“ JaMngIr’s reign, on the whole, was fryitful^gf peace and pros-j 
perity to the Empire. Under its auspioes indus^ and commerce 
progressed, architecture achieved notable triumphs ; painting reached 
its high-water mark ; literature flourished as it had never done be- 
fore : T ulsidas composed the Rc may<m, which forms at once the 
Homer and the B^le, the Sli^ ^eare and the Mi lton of the teem- 
ing millions of Norttiem India. A host of rema 3 [kahIe„.P and 
vernacular p^ts all over the country combined to make the period 
the Augustan age of mediaeval Jmiiian literature. 

i$ mteresting_m>ugji bt d its virtue ft'*, in 
ctdiuTol development.” (History of JahanrST, pp. 430-38). 


M. E. 11—6 



GENEALOGY 
JAHANGIR (1605-27) 


Khuaii (A 1622) Parviz SiSti Jahan 
(d. 1626) (1627-^; A 1662) 

1 

Dara Siikoh Shuja Aurangzeb 

(executeAl^ (disappeared, 1660) (1658-1707) 


Shahriyar 
(executed, 1628) 


Muiid 

( executed, 1661)' 



AUTHORITIES 


A. Primary — I. Persian : (T) T uzak-i-Jahmm i or ‘ Me- 
Jah &ngj r.’ already noticed, forms an iinpoitanL source of 
information for the period it covers. So ^ are the other histories 
of the reign of Jah|ng^r referred to in the previous 

Padshah-nama of Kafflg| ni. who entered the s^ice of SJ^ 
Jalga-in the fifth year of his reign. Kazwmi was the first to receive 
orders from Sh&h Jahfin to write an account of his rd® of which 
lie has covered only the first ten years. It is also called Tdnkh-i 
Sh^ Jaham D^ah, and forms the basis of most other later works. 

(iij) BMshah-namo of Abdul Hanud-lahori, who died in 
1664 A.P., deals in detail with the first twenty years jif ShaJh-Jahan’s 
reign. Despite its laboure^style, which is too ornate at places, it 
contains ‘a solid substratum of historical matter, from which the 
history of this reign has been drawn by later writers.' One of its 
copies now ai^ilable is considered ‘ a most ei^cdlent ^lecimen 
of the Chietltal art of calligraphy ’ and c(sitains an autograph of the 
Einperor Shiah Jah&n. Extracts in £, D., op. dt, VII, pp. 5-72. 

(iy) Sh ah Jakan-ndma of Inavat Kha n, who held r espons ible 
admini stratfre posts under ShBh Tah^n, and was on i ntimate term s 
of friendstup with the Eipperor, sums up the earlier historie s and 
carries the^ftay. up to the end_QL 1657-8. The auttiQr... 5 ays in his 
pp^ce : ‘ It seeined to tiie jKritet of these pages that, as h e and Ws 
mcratpo bad been deyo tei s ervants of the . Imperial dyna sty, it 
would be_aseU Sol him_ to write, the history of th^dm of ShBh 
JahBn in a simple and clear, style, and to r^xcoduce the contend of 
the three_jvpluinffi of Steikfa Ahdul JiamlM in plain Jsmguage and 
in a condensed form. Such a jmrk.. (he t hough t) woul d no t be 
auporfluous, but rafter^ a gain. Hence, l»__call8_ Jus also/ 

or * Abridgment. ^ E xtract s in E. & D., op. cit., Vllj 
pi^6-120. ' 

© OthCT ShSh lahSm-nSma s. There are s everal other wp rits 
of the same name, two of which miidit be very toeflv alluded to : 
^ AtnOU SaSsk of Muhammad SMih Kamb u. (me of the noted 
caUi graphists of S^^od, deals wWi the whole !He of ^iBh JahBn 
— fiom fan birt h to his death in 16^. Beddes writifig of ininces. 
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nobles, and ofi^rs, the work also speaks, of ‘ le arned men, phya- 
oians, p oets and fine wnters who were contemporary with Shah 
JahSn.’ Shah Tahan^nam a of Muhammad Sadik-KMn, some- 
what si milar to the above* is partcularly of value as it formed the 
basis of Khiafi Khan’s history of the reign of S hiah Ja hfin. Extracts 
and notices in E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 121-44. 

For the P ersian sourc£s see Dr. Ban arsi Pras ad Saksena’ s History 
af ShMjahan of Delhi, pp i-xx. 

(|p Eurotem Sir Thom as Boe’a nolu^d in the 

previous ^apter, throws some light on Shah Jahan’s early career as 
Prince. Fr ancovs Pelsaert’ s Rem onstr antee is tfe account of a 
Dut di factor who was in India for seven years ( 1620-2 7J • He 
hdieves in Sh5h Ja han’s guilt in the murder of Khfisru, denounces 
Nur Jahan’s dominance, and makes interesting oh yryati ons on pro- 
hibition of c ow-sla ughter for which, among other reaso ns, he gives 
the e c onomic one, viz, that oxen do ev er ything that ia_dQne by 
horses in Holland. — M orelan d and Geyl . Ca mbri dge 1925. 

De Laet’s DescrihHon of India an d Fragmen t of indiea i-Historv^ 
already noticed, Pietro Della Valle (1623-27), an Italian 

taveller, in p articu lar, was ingresed by the r eligiou s toleration with- 
in the JEmpke. His de script ions of the ^|ac^ he visited (W^tem 
India) are graphic and valuable, — Phb. Hakluyt Soc iety. 
Mandelslo the German traveller was in India for a very short time 
( 1638-39). His ac count, first p ublished in 1658. contains much 
fiction mixed with s ome facts relating both to Mu ghal adminis tra- 
tion and^jmtpry. — Harris’s Trav els. VoL II. (vi) Peter Mimdy, 
who came to Indi a in 1628 and left eight yea rs la ter, gives a more 
int er^esting and valuab le record. — ^Ed. Temple, Pub. Hakhi vt Society 
1914-19. 'The P ortugues e Fr. Sebastian Manriq ue travdied 

through N. India in 1640-41 aiid published his I tenera rio in 1649 at 
Rtune. He aeons to have been wdl impressed with the p rog erity of 
the country and penplp^and also qaeaks well of the orderline ss of 
the Mughal camp. He attributes the p lanning of the Taj to 
Ceronimo Veroneq . — ^Pub. Hakluyt ^oi^ty. T^ two FSren ch 

travdlers Bernier and Tavernier are the most famoMa F jingwiin 
viators of thejieriod... The fcw mer. a well edi^ted and ogierienced 
traxeller, came to India i n 1658 an d stayed for twd ve year s. His 
fWCHrk was first p ublish ed i n 1670. H e was witness to of tiM 
evefitB he d escrib ed or had means pf rd iaMe informatio n. Yet, as 
MasRiccr jxunts out* he is not to b e accepted without icarefat SCTUtin g 
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and vei^cation. The other, Jean-Bapti ste Tavern ier, rightly re- 
garded as the ‘ Prince of RamMers’, had also tr^elled widdy in 
Europe before he canm to India in 1640. His observations of social 
and economic roi^itions are vduable, but not equaljy so regarding 
politiral events. Hynsdf a jeweller he observes ‘wh^e banfyans 
r efuse to bite ttere is nothiiig to be hoped for Jby tl^ Franks.’/ 
fBemier, tr. Constable, ed. Smith, Oxford U. Press, 1914 ; Taver- 
nier, tr. Ball, Macmillan, 1889.) 

Last, but_ not least, Nicc olas Manu cci. the Italian ad- 
venturer, already iwticed, is an im^rtant source, of infomation for 
the period. He was a loyal partisan of and hated Aura ngzeb 
for his treacherous conduct. After many vicissitudes he again enter- 
ed service under Prinre Shall. Mam UL 1678 and saw much of the 
politics and social Jife of India. But like most other Europeaiv 
writers he is not to be depended Hppn where he sp eaks, not from 
personal knowledge or experience, but merdy from hearsay and 
bazar gossip. He died in India in 1717. His StSfiJl de Mogor * 
translated by W^^m Irvine in four_hulky volumes is rather too 
diffuse, and an abridged edition of the sgme in one volume, con- 
taining his experience rdevant; to our purposes, has been published 
by his daujjiter hferg^ret L. Irvine, under the title— A Pe&vs of 
Mogul India (John Murra y, London, 1913). Per e C atr on's H istoire 
Generale de VEn^re du Mogol (17)05) was founded on Manucci’s 
memoirs. 

('B) SEOONDARY .-(^J/f>sfory o / Shahjahan o f Dil hijoy Dr. Banard 
Brasad ^^sena. is a most w dcom e a dditio n to the critical m ono- 
gr^^ that have recently appeared op the lives of the Mug hal 
Empeors. Sir Wolseley Haig, in his f oreword to the hook, write : 
“ Saksoia treats his subject with pr aiseworthy imparti ality. Siah- 
jahan, in his hands , is not ‘th e virtuous sovereign with hardly a 
bl^sh on his char acter’ depicted bv contemporary Indipn chr oni- 
nor on the^pthec-hand, is he th e monster o f mp ral depr avi^ 
de scribe d by some Fiimpean tr avellers who have flavoure d thdri 
page s with th e scandalous goss iR_pf the purlieus of the court ”—? 
The Ind ian Pisss, Ltd., Allahalted,_1932, Pp. i-xxx coQtain a cri- 
tical di scussii m of the sources. Pe rsian a nd E uropea n. There is also 
a classified BiMiography at the end of th e book , pp. 345-49. 

® The Jesuits and the Great Mogul by Sr E dward Maclaga n> 
Ch. n. pp. §9420?"“ ^ 
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History of India by Monstuart Elphinstona. pp. S74<€(B. 
Studies in Mu^idl Indxajhy Sir J adunath ^la r f» ‘The 
life of aiBh ^ ‘Wealth of India, 1650 ; ’ ‘ Who.Mt 

the'^?’ pp. i-32. (iko). 

' History of Auranezeb , Vols. I & II, by the same — M. C &rkar 
& Sons, Calcutta, 1622. 

(^; History of the Reign of Shah Ja hdn by Mr. Abdul A ziz. 
Bar-jat'jLaw, appearing in the Jourtud of It^iemjHi^qry, Madras. 

[6. ^fiah fah dn. by Jast, L. S. (London 19|3l4), though it deli- 
bera^y tampers with history, is an interesting contribution. 

“The Arc^ecture of th e T&j and its ArA itect,” — S. C. 
Mukh^jee (I. H. Q. IX, 4. 1934). 

“Rebellion of Shah Ja han and his career in Bengal,” — 
S. N., Bhattadiarya (1. H. Q. X). 

“FTlnce Shah Jaha n in Bengal,”— Sri Ram _Sharma (J. I. 
H., Dec. 1934 & I. R Q. Mar. XI). 

Qi. “Shah Jah^’s Emb a ssy t o China,” — C. S. K Rao Saheb 
(Joujcnal of the Andhra Hist. SocietyrOct. 1934). 

11. “Religious Po licy of Sh^ Jahan,” — Sri Ram pharma (I. 
H. Q. Mar. 1936).' 

iz. Read K. R. Q ^ung o’s Revie w of Saksena’s Shah Jah^ in 
M. B,^jMe 1984. (Corrects & supplements) pp. 6923t. 

“L ife and A rt in the Mu ghal Peri od.: the m^tal back- 
ground of Mu ghal paiffi^ and itsj'eflection in Art.” — Hermann 
Coetz, B. U. J., V 4, 1936. Also, “ Indo-Muslim Architecture in its 
Islamic setting”, by the same writer. Ibid. VIII, 4, Jan. 1940. 

(l4) “ Tuhfat-us-salatni ” — z rare Ms. d. 950 a.h.=1543 a.d. 
of tl» poet Amir Siahi with autographs of Jah^glr and Sh^J 
Jahan^-S. A. Shere in J. B. O. R. S., XXX, 1 (Mar. 1944). 

O (© “R ebellion of 9hih Jahan an d his c areer in Benjgal,” 
^dlundra Nath Bhattacharva . I. H. Q., X, 4, E>a. 1934. 

“In do-Muslim Architecture,” M. A. Chaghatai, A. B. O. 
R. 1., XXII, 1-2, 1941. ' ~~ 



CHAPTER VIII 

COLDEN AGE OF THE EMPIRE 

" Shahjah ^ is not ‘the virtuous sovereign with hardly a fale- 

. TOish on his d^art^’ depicted by omt^jporaryJnjiisn ^cmifijers, noi 
•on the other ^nd^ is he the monster. n Tmor^ deorav it v desarjbed.bj som« 
European trayelles.” — S ir Wln t-SRiRv TTat o 

‘ The exQgnditure of fomer reigns was not a fourth of the ^st ol 
tl^ reigiij and yet the King^ quickly amassed a tr^aire yrhidi would havt 
taken ye ars to accumulate under his pre^e^rs.'— L ubb- AT-TAW&IKH. 

The thirty years of iih&h Jahan’s rule found the Empire at its 
zenith, in p oint of prosperi ty thmigh not in eyten t. On the yebole, 
they were years of peace a nd pl enty , with few internal dis turbapces 
of any for midable character ; the only wars, whether successful or 
otherwise, were those of agg^sion, and inteodod to extend the 
bou ndar ies of the Empire. Until the Empire was con vu lsed by the 
Wa r of Succ ession, following tm the il lness of S hah Jahan, it had 
held forth the prom ise of a most glorious epo ch in the history ol 
India. But events soon showed that there were w orms i nfold ed in 
the gilded tomb , and all that gli ster ed was not gold. The failure 
of Imper ial arms on the north-west frontier, the de struction o f tepj- 
gks bv Sl^ Tahan .' and the interne cine feuds that were brewing — 
all inih^ted an u nhappy augury for the future of the Empi re. TTie 
reign of Shah .TahBn which Ijai commaiced with crime was not des- 
tined t o end w ith out it Though ^iBh Tahan was of a more staid 
dia ract CT than his father, his rule was not withou t cootrasts: it was 
an e|!0(^ of g randeur not altogether unmixed with symptoms o f. decay. 
It was b oth glorious and p ortentous at one and t h e same time . 

The jirincipal pbas^ may be dassified under the ^pwhig 
heads : (l.Jl ^rly Life and A-s-sodatinn ;'(lp Rdidlicms and Minor 
^nquest8 4-.(^j K andaha r ^d Badakhahan ; Th e Decc an; 
f^ War of ^iccessfop : and (ffi The Gd d en Age 

(Dearly life and accession. 

The early career of ^h TahBn h as been too clearly iMineat ed 
Jn ^ last chapte r to need reo^itiyDn ; yet a few in j&t^nnt stall s 
may be en mncrato il here. He was bom 

jamiary 5, 15^ at Lahore . His 
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mother was the ] ^jput Princ ess (daughter of R aja Uda i ^ingh ot 
M^ar) variously called Jagat Gosain , JodlMi, and ^tomati, 
Saim had married in 1586 . He had been christened K hurram or 
‘ the j oyous ’ and brought up under the care of Akb ar’s childless wife 
[ tuquiah B egam. Although he had no d earth of literary_^chers, 
the young jWnce, from the very beginning, showed a <fcciied-tum 
fot more practical pursuits. In spite of his sharp wit s, and si^ong 
memory he was more at home with the bow and anps?. swordsman- 
ship and riding, than with Persian and Tur ki. About his sixth year 
he suffered from s mall- pox, the recovery from which de lighte d .^bar 
so much that the occa sion was celebrated with alms-givi ng and the 
/setting free of sc«ne prisoners. In 1606 Prince Kh urram was first 
entrust^ with res ponsibilit ies of a publ^p i^aracter, when he was 
left in nominal charge of the capital (with of c ourse a Council of 
Regmcy) during J al^gjr’s absence in pursuit of the reteUious- 
P rince Khusru . In 1607 he received the rank of ^,000 Zat and 
5;000 Saym, with a flag and drum s ; the same year he was b^athed 
I to Arjuma nd Banu Be gam. the daughter of j^saf Khan, more famous 
as MunUaz- i-Ma hal , the Lady of tiie_Tlaj. This was foUpwed by 
his noimnation to the Sarkar of Hisar Firoza which was the virtual 
declaration of his s ucc ession to the throne. T^o y ears later, he 
was again tetrqthed ; this time a dau gh ter of Mlrza J^zaffar 
Husain Safa vi (of the house of Shah Ismail of Pers ia). This mar- 
riage str angely enough took place in 161 0, whereas that with the 
forn^ ^ano6 was c debrat ed only two y e ars late r, in 1612. In 
addition to these, I Giurram m arried a third w ife, daughter of ShSb 
Nawaz Khfin (grandson of B airam KhS n). in 1617. 

) His children of anv note were all by his second and most <^e- 
brated wife. Mumtaz Begam ; they were fourt§gn_ia-all, out of 
'whom only seven surviv ed : (D J ahanara Begam was bom at 
AjmCT. in 1614 ; (2) D5iS Shikoh. in the s ame city , in 1615 ; 

Shah ShOja, also at Ajme r, in 1616 ; Q) R oshanara Bemm . at 
Btu jiBnpu r, in 1617 ; Au rangzeb. at D aahad on 24. 1618 : 

Muiad B aksh at Rohtas . i n 1624; and Gauhanara B egam at 
Bimt^pur in 1631 . 

history of JahBngfris reim .” writes I^. Saksena . “is 
mainly a record o f tte brilliant victor ies wtm by 

lypce Khtirram His cha nging roa iw>ere> 

^ hia 8^ia..rul«Lof conduct, his de votio n to duty,, 

his c b^iing cour agg. all comtracd to ensure for idto a s uccessftf 
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career. C ontra st gave him a s uperiorit y over his tepthers and 
rmls whose fmlure more than once added to his glor y. He had 
neyer t o wait fo x.^ oppprtunity jj t came to him ^automatically. ''^ 
Khurram's first greats triuinph was against Mewar in IfiH It 
^ ^ was an ill ustratio n of his pluck and tactics, he 

<C/ had eminently ^igimied where other veterans 

had failed. It is strange that V incent Smith should describe him 
^nting in skill as a military lead er/^ Dr. Saksena is true r in his 
observation that the su bjugation o f Mewar enhanced the ^qry of 
the Mu ghal Empire, and that, by this victory, K hurram^s *reDuta- 
tion as a„^enfiial.pf consummate skill and ability was ^taWished 
beyond doubt ; and he was marked out as the rising star.'® 

Tli^ second great j:lmce of his life came to l ^urram when he 
. was appointed to the s outhern comm and (1616- 

Ijj sui^rsession to his elder brother Parvlz 
and other reputed generals. Already raised to the diffiity 
Zdt and 1 0. Q^ Saum Kh urr am was now given the title of Shah, 
never before bestowed on any Mijghal Jftince, and placed in full 
charge of the Deccan. ‘ R fewar re ve aled him as a skilful gen eral, 
^nd t he Dec c an as a cleyer s tatesma n.'^ He was furtto exalted to 
the unpr eced ented rank of 3 0^000 ZM and, ^,000 Sa/um^^dind given ^ 
the title of Shah Jahan, Then followed gifts and o^rings ‘such 
as had never c ome in any reign or^time' (amounting in all to Rs. 
2^2fiQiKK)A Finally, Sh5h J ahan was given charge of the province 
of Guja rat (1618 ), in recoj^tton of his meritorious services. ' 
To cro wn all, the operations carried on unsuccessfully against 
Kangra, since hSlS, gave Shah Jahan his third 
opportunity. He won his laurels again at this 
place towards the d ose of 1618. 

The first tri umph of Shah Jahan in the Deccan was re^ly a 
id) Deccan good luck fo r him, but it secured no 

' ' agaST'*'^ permanent ^peai» for the Empire. The corrup- 
tion and quarrels of the Mughal officers , on the one hand, and the 
courage and d^jness of M ^ik Amba r., on the other, had resulted 
in reversing the taWes against the gmpi re, since the widxdrawal of 
Shah laj^i3Lin^l 617. He was, therefore, again calleji to the South 


1. BanaM Prasad.5akaena^ History of Sh&hiahan of Delhi, n. 15 . 

2. SmitSPOTlTr p7 4lC^ 

3. Saksaia, loc. at, p. 17. 

4. Ibid.) p. 21. 
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in 1^, and once more his tact and courage tri umph ed- But, as 
“we have obs^ed in the previous chapter, his success was 
his undoing^ 

Suspic ion of Nfur Jah&n*s j ealo usy drove him to indj^retion. 

^ • Wh«i he was called to lead the campaign 

against Kandahar, he thought it more prud ent 
to rebel. The circumstances and course of his indirection have al- 
ready been described. ‘ His rebellion / as Dr. Sak^B has well ex- 
pressed, ‘ was a clash of two po werful ambitions each tp^in g to su bdue 
t he o tbex/^ It was also a great blun der, because by his r ashne ss he 
played into th^JiaMa PtJbk enemi^. His grave misconduct, though 
he tried to * clothe his immode^acts in the garment of apology' 
cost liim the unigue position to which he had „dimbed up in the 
Empire. But though^^baffled, his usual good luck once more came to 
his rescue* The death of JahMgir^at Raja ur L on Sunday^ „QctQber 
.^_1622, was a boon to Sh&h Jahlan. Although he was far away 
in the i^^de his way to the throne. 

There was a guick shuffling of the cards at the Imperial head- 

@ quarters. In the words of the Ba dsh dh-rmna 

(of Abdul Hamid Lahoii): who 

had been the cause of much strife and contention, now clung to the 
vain idea of retaining the reins of government in her grasp, as she 
had held ^em during the reign of the late „ Emperor. She jvrote 
to Nashud^ (Shahriyir), advis ing hi m to collect as many men as 
he could, and ha^n to hef/*^ On the other hand, Nur Ja in' s 
brother A^f^ Khgn was equaUy^ alert. He * determ ined tha t, as 
^ha h J ahto (his son-in-law) was far ^ay„ from Agra, it was neces- 
"sary to take somg steps to prevent disturbances in die city, and to 
take possession of the princes 7son8j)f Sha h Ja han) Muhammad 
S hikotL M. Shab..ShSi^ and M. ^^rangz^, who were in the 
female apaitmenlte_^^ MaM. They, therefore, rmlyed that 
for some few day s they would fflse to the thr one Buld ki {Diwar 
Bakhsh) the son of Khlusru , who, by Nflr Maha l's con trivance, had 
bSot placed with N Sshtddam J^ ^ 

Mut toad Khan narrates the steauel in some detail : " Nur JahSn 
Beaam s^t s everal person s to bring her bmther ; 

Buthe made ^gjges, and did not go. Asaf Khg p now sent Bfudb asi, a 
to Jah ip» with i ntelligence <rf the death ojF Ja hSmdr ; 


1. Ibid., p. 33. 
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•End as there was no time for writin g, he sient his signe t ring as a g ui^rant ee> 
i^ext day the retinu e came down from the mountains to Bhunto:. 
There the fi^neraLmemomes were perlonned, and the <pi3se warsent on 
under escort^ to_I.^ore^ where it was inteml in a garden ^which Nur 
Jj^nJiad ^ made. 

‘ When the n^hte and officers of the State became aware that Assaf 
lyjSn had re^rted to the stratagem of prqdaiming^rawar Bakhsh, in order 
to secure the acc^^on of S®h Jahiin, and that DIawar was, in fact, a mere 
sacrifidal l^mb, they gave their support to Aaiaf Khan , and did whatever 
he said. So the read in DgwaiLBaldlghlSuiiam^^ n^r Bhimb^.’' 

S hahrivi^. in the meantime, had assumed the royal title at TL^pre. 

‘ He seized upon the foval treasure and everything belonging to the State 
which wasi in Lalwre. To se^re troojEJS and sup por ters, he gave to every- 
one what he asked for, and in the course of one week he distrib uted^JO 
lacs of jupees among the old and new nobles, in the hope of securing his 
position.* A cla^ was, fiierefore, inevitable. The rivaL forces met three 
kos_^ away fronT I ^ore, and ' at the^rs^ attack Shah riyar*s mercenaries, 

unable to face Qie old and loyal servants of the broke^ and fied 

tmable to understand his position and (J^inger, Shahriyi^ fell back and 
entered the forlcgaSSi thus i^^ng.Jiis own foot in the top. Next day 

the nobles arrived, Sh^riyar fled for refuse into the female_apart- 

ipenta of the late Emperor. A eunu^ brought him out, and he was led 
bound to the prese nce of Dawar Ba khsh. After making the regu lar bows 
and homage, he was placed in confinement, and two or three day.8 _gfter- 
wards’ he w^^linded. ./* Tah imuras andjigshang, sons of Erincfi 
were also taken and confi ned. Asaf Kh^ wrote to Sh5h Jahia n,^ informing 
him of the yictpry..i 

'Shah JaW^ sent a faTn^rt to Y ^inu-d-daula Asaf Khan, to the 
effect that Tf “would be well if D&war Bakhs h the son, and Nashu dani the 
f useless brother of KbusriL and tfie sons of Prince Daniva l. were all sent 

Qut_ pf t he world . * On the , End Jumad4 awwal^ 1037 A.H by 

gentt^_pOT[S^t 5^|ah Tahan was pr oclaimt^ at La hore and the Khutba 
was read in his n^e. DiwaL Balffish , whom the su pporters of ShSh 
Jahin had d eemed it adv isable to set up in order to prevent disturbances, 
was now cast into p riscm. On the-26ith Jumada4 avowal, Kwar^his^bm^^ 
Gyahas , ^afar iylx, and T ^imuras and Hosfaang. sbns of the d^esurt 
Prince Dg niyai. were all put to death,^ 


Iqhal-ndma-i Jahmfir, E. & D., op. cit., pp. 435-38. 
h according tosme, escaped and l ived for some years 


Mwar 


Sdksena, op. dt., 
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“Silah JaMn ascended the throne at Agr a on the l^Jt^madch^ 
sani, 1037 a.h. ( 4th Feb., 1628y rwith the tit le of Afati-l Muzaffa r 
Shaha bu«d din Muham m ad ^hib Kiran-i Sani/^ 

^ The coronation was attended with a lavishing quite charac- 
teristic of the monarch who is still rem^iiheied asL ^mh Jahto ‘ the 
magnificent/ The Imperial coimers carried the news of the reces- 
sion to the most distant jaimers^of the Ernpire. JBdets, as^lqg^rs, 
leanied and pious men, all received their due rewards. The Empress 
l^mMz Mahrl herself got a of ^ 20,0 00 Mshmfis, and Rs, 

.6 00,0 (X), together with an annuity of JRs. ^(XX),(X)I0. Jahlanaja3egam 
received 100,000 mkrafis^ and fis.-4QQ,QQ0^ with an annual ^allowance 
of 600,000. Rs. 8()Q,000 were distributed among theJPiinces 
,and Princes^ of the Imperial family. The^ loyal officers and nobles 
were ^ally wdl jewarded^ t he disloyal were degraded . Among the 
most notable !^Mbat Klfe was promoted to the rank 
Z3t and 7,000 Sowm, and made Khm Khanm Above all was A§af 
K Mn. exalted to the dignity of 8,I0(X) Zat, and Sawm, called ‘ uncle/ 
allowed him to kiss the Emperor's feet (a unique privilege), en- 
tnisted with the Emperor’s signet ring, and made the F<^^of the 
Empire 

REBELLIONS AND MINOR CONQUESTS 

There were two great rebellions at the com mencem ent of Sh ^h 
Ja han’s reign , one Hindn and another Muslim. The first was that 
J ajhar Singh, son of the notorio n s Bit Sitt ih D evBimdd a • the 
sec ond was of KMn fahan Lodi. Ja hfinffl ^oEE^ whom we have 
mrt with already . The former started in the first ye a r of Shah 
JahBn’s reign ( 1628). and wit h a break, continue d to defy, t he Em - 
peror until 1635, when he met with the fate for rebd s. 

The latter broke o ut in the secon d year of th e reign (1£29L and 
after a short interval of re stless pea ce, found the lead er defeated 
and deca^t^d (1I6SI I. 
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The I ^rtuguese also created some trou ble in the eastern pro- 
vinces and^Were r uthlessly suppre ssed. These as wdl as other dis- 
turlWnces and c onquests w ill be noticed in du e cou rse. 


The account of this rebellion by Abdul Haimd L ahog^in his 
rfs is interesting. ^ 

dela was son of Nar ^Smgh. Deo 

Bundda, who rose into notice by killing Shaikh 

Abul Fazl After the a ccess ion of J^handr to the throne, Nar Si^h 

rose into fav our and disdnction through this/ l yicked de^d. But 
his evil nature was unable to bear his prosp erity, and towards the end 
of the reign of Jah^^r he became disaffeded and oppres sed all the 
zmw^ar^iti hisi ndEhbourJbiood. — He.dkd three or fou r months be- 


fore Ja hininr and was succ^ded by his son J ajhar ^ng h. The wealth 
and i noDertv which Nar Sinnh had amassed wJtKout^T Sjiur and mtkout 


unsettled the mind of his worthles s suc cessor fajhar . and at the 
accession of Sh^^Jahin, — he left the capital Agra, and proceeded to 


Updcto (Oji±a), his strongholdL where he set about r aising forces, 
sitrengthening t^Jprts,. providing muniti ons of war and closing ibe roadSL 


' A fora was ac cording ly sent against him imder the command of 
Mahla bat Kh^ Khan-Khan^. [The Imperial forces^ converged Ujjon 
Unddia and] jf ^ar Shgh, having no hope of escape waited upon Khaa- 
Kl^an and m ade. bis submission. 


‘ His Majesty in the ^terond y^ of his reign jiardoned the mis d^ s 
of this turbu lent man, and sent him on s ervice in the DaWh ip- After a 
while he totSTT^ye of Mah abat Khan Kh5nTQhSn^, the ruler of the 
Daidun, and retired to his own cpuntry, leaving be hind him his son 
Bikr^jit^ entitled Jag-rij his contingen t of m en. 

'On reaching home he attasJced Btoi NaiSin. za mtnd m o f GarM, 
and induced him by a -treaty and p romise to surr ender the fortjpLCteU- 

I. p. 367). Afterwards. 

in vio^tion. of his eng^emeat, he put gimJSarain and a njanber of his 
fol low^ to^^gatlu and took possessio n of the .fort^ with ail the money 
an^ ^^uables it contained ” 

'Ba m Narain*8 son acc ompan ied KM n Ja hin to Couit.from 
taking with him an offering, and he made known to the E mperor what 
had happened. A forma nt was then stent to jai har Sin gh, charging him 
with h aving killed Bim Naifiin , and taking possesion of Garhp . without 


the aut^rity of the Empero r, and directing him to sunagnder thejffiitory 
to the oflSfeers of th ejOl^vi/iL or else up th e i d£frs h e held in hjiown 
cpunjry, and to send to Cb urt tenJge^ in Ae 

whiA Jhad bdonged to 


1, One dijiskuLOf the I mneml amiy _mardied from die^apitaLunder 
anoth® caante from under Jung , and a 

tMrd fnsm the sgatiL imderjj^ili Jahin. The IMsl^Mmigib 

of these imses was 27,000 6,0p0I5Kit,. 1,500 mudeeteers. 
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" He got notice oi this farm$n from bis mkUs before it and 

being resolved to resiew he direct^ his to egfiSDfiL with his- 

troops from the E®S^t, whither he had^ goriiT^^h Khin J al^> and 
to make the l^t of hiS wsy_ hom^ The s on ac ted^ accordingly/ 

The militar^peratiOTs need not be f ollowed in detail Prince 
Aurangze b was in nominal co mmand of 20,00 0 troops directed to 
reduce J^e Ri5j a Devi Singh , one of the rivals of Jaib ar^ 

was with the Im perial arm y* 

‘ Notwithst^ding the dendty and strength of his forests, Jalhar was 
alarmed at the a^y^ce of the ImperiaiJorces, and removed his family^ 
his cattle and money, from Uiiddia to the fort of Dt^^mni, which his 
father had built. On the cMt» north and ^^uth of this fort, there are 
deep ravin es, which prevent the dig ging of mines or the running of 
:dgzags. On the west side a deep ditch had been dug twenty Imperial 

yarch/ wide, stre^ihg~ from ravine to ravine * When the army in 

pursuit agprpa^ed Dhanmni, Jajhar fled to Chaurlgarh. 'Before leaving 
he blew; up the buildings roimd the fort of ^Phamupi, and left one of his 
ofl^rs and a Jwdy of faithful adh^ents to garrison the fort/ He did 
the same at C^uiigarh, ' and then went off with his family and such 
goods as he would carry to the IMdiin ..... When pressed hard by the 
pursuers, Jaihar and Bjkrarniit ,put to death several women whosei horses 

were worn' out, and then turned upon their pursuers Although they 

tought desperately, they were beaten and fled into the woods! The 

hot pursuit allowed the rel^js no time to perform the rite of Jmhary 
which is one of the ben igh ted p ractices of Hindusthan. In their despair 
they inflicted two wounds with a dagger on Rani P&rb ati, the chief wife 
of gaja Nar Singh Deo , and having stabbed the othe r women and children 
with swords and da gger^!, they were a^out to make off, when the pursuers 

came up and put manyipf them to fte^sword DiggaWi^, son of 

Jajhaix and D^jan^J^, son of Bikramjit, were made prison er^ 

The royal army^tfiST^camped on the edge of the tank. While they 

r^ed there, infonnation was brought that Jaj har l^ d H ijcramiit. 

Woody ixmflict, had Ifled to hide themselves in 
lb® where they were ^led with great cruelty by the Gonds who* 


Vho 


1. Later, the same diromcler (Lahori) states, 'By the Empetofs 
they were made Musglmans by the names of Idto Kuli 

they were botfinffii® in the^d^e of Naam 

being sfeverejy^jKmin^ was pasadljoverTtHe 

to attim<Lupon thej^es qf the lineal, palace 

nWi^the ^n of Jai^rand his ymmgirJjix^f, Siyam Daw a> 
Qo&Qada, ^re mudeptim^by^^^^ 


were sent in custodrtonEhe Wrar Tf^^^ oTlS^th^si^wml. 

naadeXMs^^ and tn be placed 


to ^/ 


■who^ere of 
They diose 


fuHjgc, w^ 
« the latter, 


md 


iinere seal 
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inimbit that country KhSim rode forth to mk thdr bodies, 

and having found them, cut-off theitJieads and sent them to Court — 
When they arrived, the Emperor ordered them to be hung up over the 
gate of S^ur^ 

‘On arriving at Chanda, the Imperial commanders resolved to take 

tribute from K^a^ chief zamtndar of Gondwaija, and he consented to 

pay five lacs of rupees as tribute to the government, and one lac sd nuiees 

in ca^ and goods to the Imperial commanders On the 13th fumadc^i 

stmi the Emperor proceeded on his journey to Undcha, and on the 21st 
intelligence arrived of the capture of the fort of Jhansi, one of the strongest 
in the Bimdela country.^ 


But the irresistible Bunddas were not subdued. Another 
leader arose in C hampat B ai of Mahoba» In hgSS-his depredations 
and incursions into MugW jtoiritory made the road to the Dec^ 
very insecure. Abdullah Khan was directed by Jahin to round 
up the rebels. But Ch^pat R&i played the Robinbood. He had 
the fullest support of his people. In 1642^ through the agency of 
P^hlad Singh, a son of BJr Sipgh Dev, he was temporarily brought^ 
under the Imperial yoke. But his more famous son,J^ja Chhatra-L 
sal, again challenged the Imperid authority under Aurang^eb. ^ 

Another exactly similar rebdlion took place in Mau Nurpur 
in 1639. Its zan undm , Jagat Singh, was a loyal jervapt of the Em- 
pire, but his son Riirup proved recalcitrant. Jagat Singh's secret 
sympathy with his rebeUious son involved him in a war with the 
Imperial auttorities. However, unlike the Bur^ ^ela revol t^ this in- 
surrection ended in re conci liation. After nearly thr^ years' hosti- 
lities, Jagat Singh submitted in March 1642, and ended his life as 
a loyal s^ant of the Crown. 

Dr. Saksep a, after pointing out the close paraUehsm between 
the Iwp^tebellkms, <A9erves : “TTie only ir that in one 

the entke..lii ^ e xtirpated , in the other they 

The reason for this is no t far to seek . 
In the case of the j^ndelas. their wy^lth excited the cupidity of 
^ Moghul Eimsi pr, 3iid this it was impossible to ob ta in withou t 

while i ryhe case of Jaiarat Singh there. 


ytm no suc h and once the latter agreed ta th e^ deqigli tion 

of his fof^ did not e ppsider it 

[S had become harmlesft 


fiKther,"’wnce 


1. BSdsh^kdnSma, E. & D., op. dt., VII, pp. &-7, 47-50. 
■X SakseAa, opi, dt, p, 108. 
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KhSn Jah & u Lodi was a son of Daulat EM^Lodi, one of 
Akibar’s officers. He held the" rank of 5,000 
< ahd was successivelv Kovemor of Giuarat and 

I >ecca n in the reign of J ^hangu r. But like 

many another Afghan under Mughal doroji ^ance h^stilLiilfiOsl^ 
dreams of in dependenc e. Unfortunately he was also guilty of 
qilation. Never heagjhLJpyal to the Mughal Emperor, he had 
gurre ndered Balaghiat to the *Nizlamshlah fo r a- paltry SO OjOO 
mg^.^ After the sudden death of Jaha ngir, and the temporary 
uncer tainty of succes sion, he vaguely imagined a great opportunity 
to assert hi mself in th eLSouth. Sh^h Tahia n. when he asgended the 
throne, sent for him, and for a time seemed to have won h im over. 
But the sullen noblem an proved incorrigible. He was jealous of 
Mabab^Khan, whose promotion as Khm- Khmm he looked upon 
as a sup ersess ion of his own claims. He was also disappointed at 
what he considered to be a cgld reception at Court. He soon began 
to suspect even his pers onal safety and f^red he might well be called 
upon to a nswe r for his pegijation. Under these circt^mstances, he 
determined to seek refuge in .flight. He effected this on the night 
of OctpbeiL5.._162^ The following is Lahori's account of his insur- 
rection : — 


* After the death of and before the accession of Sh ah J ahan, 

Khan Jaha n Lodi entered upon a dai\gerous and di^gyal course... He 
formed an al liance- with Nizamul-l Mu lk. and gave up to him the 
jgl^Jn the Dakliin,. the revenue of which amounted to.^Jjri2r5 oj 4 ^ms, 
'But SipSdha Khan, who held A hmadn agar. bravely and loyally refused to 
isurrender that city.' 

Then K han Jah^ ‘ marched with a large force, to h^ndu, with 
the intention of taking possession o f Malva but the news of Shah 
Ja han's acc^ ion * brought him to a his folly and wicked- 

ness. Rija Gai JSipgh,- R&j a Jai Simj^ and other di stinmikh f^ 
Rajputg who had acc ompanied him to parted from him 

when they heard of SbSh Jah5n having arrived at There- 

upon I Qgn Jal^ wrote a letter of c ontritip n and su bmissio n, in the 
tqpe of obt aining forgivenes s. 

^ ‘ A royal was sent in anafwer, infoj^jing him that he was con- 

finned in the gove rnorship of the I ^akhin. and directing him to return at 
tSnce to B^l^pur. He then re tired from MSl wa to BurhBi^pur, and 
engaged in the duties of his office . But when it was reported that the 
country of B ilSghat, which JahSn^ had given to Nkamu-l MuBc jUfll 
.^2 


1. Ibid., p. 68 n. 7. 
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Temmned in his possession, and had not been re covere d, the Emperor 
appointed M ahabat Khan to the gove rnorshi p of the Dakhin. Khan< 
Khgnan then returned to Q)uit / There, in spite of reassuraji^a from 
the Eiryjfiipr, he re mained sullen and moodv. Lahori says, ‘ Fortune ^|pis 
aggrieved with him, an d so his per verse temper prevented him fifSn 
aiip'reciating the £mperor*Tlcin<^ his hlght above referred tdr 

"^As soon as the Emperor was informed of it, he sent K hwaia Ab u-1 

Hasan in .pursuit of the fugitiv e. U nmindful of the smajlngs§ of 

tKeiT own iorce and the numbeiSL^f the A fghans, they followed them 
and o vertook them, in the vicinity of Dholour." Y et, after a brave fight 
the reb<gl escaped. * When the traitor entered the t errito ry of Jajhar 
S ingh Bund ela. that chieftain was absient in the EJakhin ; but his'^ elSSt 
son B jkramji t was at home, and sent the- jebeL -eat of the t erritory by 
u nfrequented ro ads. If Bikiarniit had not thus fa vour ed his escape, he 
would have been ejtfaer taken prisoner or IdlJed. He proceeded to Gond- 
wana, and after staying there some time in di sa ppointm ent and obscurity, 
he proceeded by way of Berar to the country of Burman Nizam-1 Mulk/ 
The rest of the fight, flight and p ursu it, need not be followed, 
with the exception of one incident, viz., the part played by Sh ahuj i 
father. 

‘At this time SlphuiLBbansla, son-in-law of Jadu Rai . a Hmdu 
comr^nder of Nizam Shiah^s army , came in and j oined Azam_ K^n (the 
Mujshal ^pommander). After the murder of J adu Rm,. .... .,. 7 . .Sh^uji 
broke off . his cosonfixion with Ni ^m S hih. and, retiring to the distric^of 
Jpliakgp> he wrote to Azam JKh;|n, proposing to make hia s?ub- 
mission upon receiving a promis e of protectio n. AzgurJOjan wrote to 
Court, and received orders to accept the proposal. S hahuj i then came 
and joined him with two thousand, hprse. He received a khUat , a mansa h 
SQQQ^and a gifLoi rupees a nd other pre^nts. HisJ brother 

received a ro]^ and a r mnsah of 3000 personal and 1500 horse. 
"Several of their re^tions and dependants also o btained gifts, and mSfia 
t>f distinction.* 

Finally, ‘ Kh S n Jahan was much afflicted at the loss of his sons 
and followers (who were either kihed or taken pmpners by the Imperial 
forces). All hope of escape was cut off ; sto he told his f ollower s that 
he was w§gjx,^^*„that he had reached the end of his caree r, and there 
was no longer any means of deliverance for him ; he desired, tUeiefore, 
that every man should ma ke off as best he could . A few determine d to 

to the Ja&t but many^flgd,, In the midst of the 

struggle M adhu Singh pigrced him with a spear, and before Muzaffar 
Ktign could come up, the brave f ellows c ut Kli^ Jahian and his dear son 
to pi^es. About a hiyidred of his ad heren ts fell, and their hei^ds 

were cu t off — , — The heads of Khfo ^Jahan and hzm were sent 

to the Imneag gl Cour t (His/ other sons were im^soned). The 

heads of the tSidJfila were placed over the gate^of the fort. After th^r 
victory, Abc^u-lla KhSn and Saiyid Muaaffar Kh Sn came to Court, 
"received many of favour. The former was a dvanced to T ' 

M. E. 
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of 6,000 and 6JQQ0 horse, and he received the title of Ftroz Jang , Saiyid 
Muz aifar Khan was promoted to a mamqh of 5,000 and 5,QOOJ tofse» He 
^received the title Khm Jahan> 

The Poi tuguese,w ere long settled in the eastern .parts, of Bengal^ 
but they were never in terfer ed with by the Mu ghal Emper or so long 
as their actixities were harmless. On the con- 
(3,) Suppri^ijQD trary, they obtained a monopo ly of jalt from 
.^^^^^Portueiese Govemrnent, and paid IQ.Q QQ tankas into the 
Imperial treasur y every y ear.^ But their omni- 
vorous advejitures soon landed them in trouble. They were not 
content with mere trade ; their mi ssiona ry zeal to corixert the^ngtives 
evolgd much^hostility. Matters were made w^rse by their piratical 
p ursuit s also. Often they pen etrated forty or fi fty league s up-coun- 
try, from the rive r mo uths, ‘ carried away the entjre jpopulation of 
vil^es on market d ays, and at times when the inhabitants were 
assembled for celebration of marriage or some other ii^tixal.' They 
would even ‘offer f presale the aged peo ple, in their ve ry place s of 
residgice, and it was a pathetic sight to see voung men_ redeemin g 
their parents,’^ 

Under such provocation S Mh Jahlan instituted a ruiMess cam- 
I^ign against these foreigners (11^2)^ Various motives are ascribed 
for this attack on the Portuguese, but that it was neither s ustained 
nor u niversa l, makes it clear beyond doubt that it was p urely dp e to 
l ocal irritatio n. Sir Edw^J^i^idagan is pe rfectly right when he 
remarks : “The tr ouble at HuglLwas not due primari ly to a reli- 
gio us qua rrel. The local Governors had put no o bstacl es in the way 
of pr opagan da and had paid due respect to the Catholic priesth ood 

the Viceroy had protected them from the attacks of Mullas 

and Firs. The h ostilit ies undertaken by the Moguls against the 
P ortugues e in Hu|^ originated in political caus^ . namdy the sym- 
pathy and enqauraggmcnt which the Portuguese of Hugh had given 
to compatriots, the Farangis of Chittagong who were little more than 
pirat es, ready to lend their s ervices to the Img of Arakan against 
the ^fcguls. A was indeed imported into the 

quarrel by Shah Jahin, probably for The 


1. BMshah-mma, E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 7-72 

2. Ma nucc t records about ljugli. ‘ Here I found the 


all of them rich , ^ 

md to deal in s^t throughout 

.. Wi^Tp; mV. — 

Bdnier, Travels, pp, 174-76. 


for in _ 
j^ovince of 
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Farangis made slave s of l arge number s of Mogul subj^s, and of 
these slaves they made Christians — * B oasting/ says Bernie r, ‘they 
made more Chri8tians ..in a twelve month than all the mis sionaries 
in Tndies dfi in ten years. * The r eligious as p^, hojvever, of the/ 
relations between the Moguls and the l^rtuguese was of si^sidiary 
impoilance, and there was much apart .from rdigiprLJto justify the 
punishment of Hugl i^' ^ 

The det ail s of the fi ght are of little cons^ueuce. The Portuguese 
defended th emse lves bravely, even desperately, but it was of little 
avail against the concentr ated migh t of the Empire. The following 
description taken from the (BMsMb^notn^ of Lahorr gives a vivid 
idea of the brief struggle : — 

‘ On the 2nd Zi4 hijja, 1241, the attack was made on the Finngis by 

the b oatm en on the rjyer, and by the forgsa on land Having k^d 

or captured all the infidekt the warriors carried off the families of then- 
boatmen, \vho were all J ^nga Us. F^u r t hr>n.<;anri boatme n, whom the 
Bengalis called ghl^h then left the F iringi s and joined the victorious 
army. This was a great discouragement to the Chmtians. 

‘ The royal army was engaged for three n^mths and a jialf in the 
sjege of this stron g p lace ( fiuSi) . Sometimes the infidels fough t, some- 
times/ they made ovejlures of peace, protracting the time in hop es of 
succour from their countrymen. With base trea che ry they pretended to 
make proposals of p^ce, and sent nearly, a fg£ of ru pees as tribute, while 
at the same time they ordered 7.QQ0 mu sketi^rg who were in their service 
to open fire. So heavy, was it that m^y of the trees of a grove in 
which a large_ force of thej^siegers was placed were ffi-jpp ed of their 
branches and leaves,’ 

Finally, however, they were all defeated. ‘ Wioever escaped 
from thejwater and fire b^c^me a prisoner. From the banning of 
tlie^iege to the conclusion, men and women, old and young, alto- 
gether nearly 10,000 of th e enemy were l^ed, being either blown 
up with powder, drowned in water, or burnt, by fire. Nearly 1,000 
brave wamors of the Im peri al army obtained the glory of martyr- 
dom. 4,400 Christians of both sexes were taken and 

nearly 10.000 inhabitant s of the neighbo uring cou ntiy who had been/ 
kept in conj^lgm^t by these t yrants w ere set_ at liberty. ’ 

The figures may not be very accurate . * On the 1 1th MukarrUf^ 
[1043 A. H,]’. the w riter conclud es. * K asim K hian and Bahai fer 

Kambu brought 400 Christian prisoners , male and fema le, 

yoSng^d old^ with the ido ls of thdr wors hip, to the praence of 
1 

L Madagan, dt., pp. 100-1. 
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the f aith-dei eaiiing Emperor. He ordered that the p rincip les of the 
Muh ammadan relig ion should be expla ined to them, and that they 

^ ■* I ** .■ ■ 

should be called upo n to a^opt it Those who refused were to 

l^t in Cjontin ual con finement. So it came to pass that many of 
'tii em pass ed from pri son, taJiell. Such of their idols as were like- 
nesses of the p rophe ts were thrown into the Jmnna, the rest were 
broken to pieces^ 

Before proceeding to the major political events of the mi^ a 
passing reference might be made to some of the 
Minor Con- minor conquests of ghah Jahian. Most of these 
relate to the sufyugation of recalatont chiefs 
W petty and zammdars, like Bhagirath ^il (1632) and Marvi 
Gond (*1644) in Malva, and Raja Pratiap of^Palamau (1642) in 
Chutia-Nagpur, and the turbulent border tribes on the frontiers* 
But the most ngtable were perhaps the cases of Little Tibet and 
Assam. In 16^ the ruler of the former^ country had been persuaded 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the Mughal Emperor and to read 
the khutba in Snah Jahgn’s name. Failu re, to maintain this attitude 
of loyalty resulted in a^hig expedition, consisting of_2,000 horse and 
,10xO(X) infantry, being led into LitUe Til^t under Zafar Khan, in 
163^7-38. The pres^tige of the Empire was again restored, ihe khutba 
was again read in Shah Jahtn's, name, and an indemnity of one 
million rupees was also paid into the Imperial treasury by the 
J'lbeto ruler Abdal. 

The conquest of Bengal had brought the Muj^hals into close 
contact with the Mon goloid sta tes in the northreastjQf India. Akbar, 
on the whole, had cultivated friendly relations with the rulers of 
KuchjBihar and Ktmiiip, but during J ah&ngir*8 reig n Mughal policy 
in this direction ** imperc^ibly took an aggressive tum.''^ This 
was larg^ due to the internal we^ess of the states themselves, no 

1. E. & D., op. dt., VII, pp. 3JI-5, 42-3. Bernier gives a more 
glowing nkture of the persecution : ‘ The misEry of these he 

wntes, IS unparalleled in the Justory of ipoderiJ times : It nearty re- 
sembled the grie vous captivity of E^ylon ; for even the chUdren, priests, 
and mqnksi Glared the universal doom. The handsome w3®en, ai^ well 
tsmdsd became ininates of the seraglio ; tho^e ma mcaPe ad- 

v^mcedag^or of ipferidJ^aijty were diafHbuted among the Sa'ahai; 
little dQiIa^ underwent the pte of chpitodsion and were tnadc.j^e8 * 
and the men of jge, allured for by tmMsmm or 

temficd by me ^Uy^this^t of thmwing them under the feet of elephants* 

the Chnsd^ mthJ-^(Travets, p. 177). 

^ Framtkf PaUey, pp. 

3oo-90. ' 
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less than to the anjbition of the MughaLofficer, Is^ KJSn. Within 
a short time both fQ^-Bibar and Kamriyp were amiexed to the 
Empire. The next step of Mughal Imperialism was naturally in 
As^m. This was re^ryed for successful execution in the reign of 
S hgh Jafa an. From 1628-39 there was open war between the Empire 
and A^am. It resulted in the definite fixing of boundaries and re- 
sumption of peaceful trade, relations, not unmixed with diplomacy, 
during the rest of the reign ( 1639-57). ^ The outbreak of the fra- 
tricidal war unsettled everything for the nonce. 

up BADAKHSHAN AND KAND AHAR.^ 

The unrealised ambition of Babur to conguer and nde over his 
anc^tral dominions in Samairkanfi and ^khara, seemed to be still 
a(^ve, through some principle of heredity, in the reign of Shah 
Jahan. The stars of the ^pire were clearly on the ascendant, and 
Sl^h^Jahlan, who had even as a Erince made his mark as a con- 
queror, now cast wistful eyes beyond the Hinduku§h towards 
Transoxiana, BaLkh, and Badakhshan. He turned the puisant arms 
of the Empire for the re a)nque st of these cfistant je^ipns as well 
as of Kand^ar which had been lost si nce 1622^ The result in both 
cases, unfQitunatdy; was disastrous- 

A quarrel between Nazr Muhamniad JKh&n, ruler of Bokhara, 
and his son Abdq-l Aziz, gave Sh&h Jahan the 
tempting opportunity for interference.^ In June 
1M6, he sent an army of^^OCtL-horse and 10,000 foot, under the 
command of Prince Mui^d and Ali Mardan Kh^, into Balkh. 
They entered the city in July, and were rewarded hy the capture 


1. Ibid-, PP. 391-93. 

2. ‘^Ever since the beginning of his rgign/ writes Abdu-JHamid 
Lahori, ‘the Emperorls heart Tiad been set upon the con«;pes!LdL!Elkli 
and Badakhshan, whicF were hereditary territories of his house, and 
were the '^eys to the acquisition 6! Samarkand, the home *and c^tal of 
his greqL ancestor Tjmfir SahiJb-Kirsn. Tie was more es|pecially intent on 
this b^use Nazr Muh^mad }Q&n had the pjci^uznption to attack 
Kabill.-il626) Tram wHejoce he had' been driven back in disgrace. Tho 
prosecution of the Emperor’s chm^eri enterprise had been hitherto pre- 
vented by variousi obstolfis;.". — but now the foundations of the 
authority of Nazx^-Midamniad were shafeai, and his authority in Balkh 

was precarious So the EntpeimJbtexxnined to send his s on Mprad 

Baldm with fifty thouMod horse, and ten tbou£(and musketeers, rocket- 

men and gurmers, to effect the conquest of thatxountry On the last 

day of ZR hijja, 1065 H., the Emperar^ye.l& farewell to Prince Muifid 
Bdduby to Amirud Umara (Ali MarSm Khin) and the. ofiScers 
sent ou thia service.-— E, & D., op cit, VII, p. 70. 
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of t reasur e worth 12 lacs of rupees, 2^500 horses and 300 camels* 
Nazr Muhammad ran away to Besrsia, whence he returned trium- 
phant not very long after. It is extremely interesting to note the 
Imperial j:asuistry about this int^ference in a foreign dominion. 
Says the Shah Iqhmmamq l ‘ As it happened, from the commence- 
ment of his invasion of Balkh, this very design had been buried in 
the depths of his comprehensive mind, viz., that after clearing the 
kingdoms of Balkh md Badakhshm from the thorny briars of tur- 
bulence and anarchy, he should restore them in safety to Nazr 
Muhammad Khm, The Jatter, however, scorning the dictates of 
prudence, hastened to Iran, etc.'^ In spite of the victory of the 
imperial arms. Prince JMur^ad had no desire to lemain long in those 
turbulent regions, and evinced on the contrary a keen desire to get 
back to India. * Many of the amir s and maj^Sjobdms who were with 
the Prince congirred in this unreasonable desire. Natural love of 
home, a preference for the ways and customs of Hindustan, a dis- 
like of the people and the manners of Balkh, and the rigours of the 
climate, all conduced to this desire. This resolution became a cause 
of distress among the raiyats^ of despondency among the soldiery, 
and of hesitation among the men who were coming into Balkh from 
all quarters. The soldiers, seeing this vacillation, began to plunder 
and oppress the people. So, when the Prince’s desire was repeatedly 
expressed, the Emperor’s anger was increased. He deprived the 
Prince of his mcmsab, and took from him his tuyul of Multan. 

r- 

' Under these circumstances, to settle the confusion in Balkh, the 
Emperor found it necessary to send there a tn^worthy and able manager. 
So he selected Sadu-lla Khian, his prime-minister Sadu-lla Khan re- 

turned on the 5th Shaban^ 1056-7, having settled the ^airs of Bjlkh, 
and restored order and tranquillity among the soldiers and people, and 
rescued the country from wretchedness. He had most effectually carried 
out the orders of the Emperor, and was rewarded with a khtku and a 
thousand inaea^ to his mansab. 

‘On the 34th Zi-/ hijja, 1056, the Emperor bestowed the coy|itries 
of Balkh and Badakhfifean on Aurangzeb, and increased his to 

§ 5,000 personal and 10|,000 horse He was directed to proceed to 

•feshawar, and on the arrival of Spring to march to Balkh, in compmy 
with Amir-ul Umara Ali Mardan Khin, and a body of Rajputs, who 
had left Balkh and Badakhshan in disgust, and had ccmie to Peshawar, 
where they were stopped by an Imperial order directing the officers at 
Atak not to allow them to cross the Indus.'® 
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But, even Aurangzeb, in spite of his great personal coinage, 
which impressed the Badakhghanis very much,^ could not hold the 
provinces for long. After the first capture of Balkh and the flight 
of Nazr Muhammad to Persia, Sh^ lahian had written to the latter 
in the following diplomatic strain : When the JPringe (Murad) en- 
camped opposite to Balkh, on account of his y^uth and inexperience, 
and the laziness and negligence of the elders accompanying him, 
some undesirable actions were performed, e.g , the entering of Rustam 
Khan into the fort, when you (Nazr Muhammad) were in presence 
there. These must have been a source of pain and alarm to you, 

and I am very sorry to hear of it But I expected that you 

would repair to us and not go elsewhere But fate is stronger than 

will I wished to clear Balkh oj troublesome elements^ and to 

hand it over to you and to places at your disposed an army to 

help you, when you so desired, to recover iTrans-Oxiana'^ Now, on 
account of the sheer impossibility of maintaining the Mughal posi- 
tion there, the retreat became inevitable. “ The country was 
desolated, winter close at hand, grain scarce, and time short,” 
Aurangzeb told his men, “ So that there would he great difficulty in 
making arrangements for the winter, and remaining in the kingdom 
during that inclement season ” 

The Prince then marched with all his forces from the neighbourhood 
of . . . Bdkh ; where, having ceded the country to Nazr Mylaaininad 
Khan, he delivered up the to®n and citadel of Balkh to Muha mma d 
Kasim and Kafah-Kalxnak. He presented the fo iffl^r of Jiiese. on bidding 
him fargSEfill, with a je welled dagge r, a horse caparisoned with golden 
trappings, and 50,000 rupees out of the royal treasury. He also com- 
mitted to his charge, among the stores contained in the fort a nd city, 
^jflOO juf grain belcmgmg_^to His Maiestv. which, e stimated by the 
rate ^pili ng at that toe, was worth five of mneps anJ fce sid^th is, 
all the granaries of tke d{h(^ forts. .. .. .From the beginning of the inva- 
sion of BaU 5 llL.and (1645) till the end (Oct.^l^X), when 

tho^ co nquered terrhories were e gded t o Nazr Muhammad Khan, t here 
was e xyn4g d out of the State Exfdieauerj in the progress of this under- 


1. TOe grua^ienaaty of Aurang?sfib struck tenor into the 

h^ut of the ; 'one day, the hwr pf_ey^iliig_pr^§r arrived 

when the battle was at its hoth^t ; Aurangz^' spread his carpet on the 
^d, knelt and cahldy sSwl his pray^, regardless of the strife and 
din arounihim. He ^ ton, as di^ng the rest of the cmj^m£ with- 
out armour ^d daiuji. Ihe gazed cm the” scene with 

WQDto, and ApM jSife. in geiPter<nisJa®&on, stopped the fight, crying: 
To a ts to oomt eaafi oTO^de^niaiwi^r-Safe®^ 

2w ' ^ted Ibid, p. 20Z. 
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taking, the sum of which is equixalfint to seve n fgcy 

of the Umm^mxent ia Irak.^ 

The march back from IgaUdbi to K^bul (Oqt. 1647) was nearly 
as dj^strous as the British w ithdrawal fro m X?^ hul in 1R42. Accord- 
ing to Inayat Khan , 'from the first commencement of the army’s 
crossing to the end « about 5. 000 men, a similar numbe r of animals, 
such as horse s, elephants, camels, oxen, etc., were des troyed and a 
vast of property remained J>uried in the snow/^ 

Kandahar, on account of its strategical and commercial im- 


portance, had ever been the bone of co ntentio n 
jCandah a g , between th e Shiah of Persja an d the Eip peror of 

Hindusta n. Conquered b y Babur in it had been lost for a 

tim e and recoyer^ bv H umia vun in 1545. Lost again during 
A teaL*5.ininorit^, it was re-acquired in 1595. Jahangjr once mor e 
lost it in 1622. but Shah Tahan reg ained^ jt^ in 1638. T en year s 


l ater, i n 1648. the P ersians 


for the last time. 


an d despite persists! efforts (1648-49 a nd 1652-53) the Mughals 
could nev er wrest it from their l^ands ajs^ain. D iplomatic em bassies 
and very cos tly gif ts „were exchanged during the ip iy y^ s. between 
thp Sl] ^h and thp but they were all directed to the study 

of each o ther’s politic^^ ndyanta^es and weakness es with the u ltimate 
object of ou twitting the rival. Finally, Persian- JKQ P this race fo r 
Kandahar against the Emperor of Hindusthai L 

In 1638/ Ali Mar dian iPian, the ^rsi an Governor of Kanda- 
har, fearing that hFmight be c alled upon b»v th e Sh^ ^9 acc ount 


1. Shah JaMnrmma, E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 78-9. 

2. ^lah JaKan-ndma . E. & D., op dt., VII, p. 83. The Fir st 
Afgha n War, under L OTd Auckland closted with a series of disaaterSL iXeater 
than tfioie of AuiangZfiEm~B^h. Revolts broke ouLin all &edions. 
The presence of the foreigners was! detested by fHe .^jgjgns, “ and every- 
body in a responsible position behaved with unexan^bd folly.” In 
DecpsheiJSjyLthe nec^ftr of retreat to Jallalahad. was recQgnissed. A 
trea^ was sigsied on Jan. 18firr the ^ns, musketalind ordnance 

stores ^having been prexanuMy given up. Sno35..iell, on JanyarjuB, 

the dienffiad- army» still numbering about 4,500 troojjs and 12^ fol- 
lowers encumhered by a gain of dpolkX of litters beanng the women and 
dijldren, started for Jajlalabad. On the ^'only abo ut ^ m en" of 
ai™ emerged from thTSd KabuLjff^ ....on 200 

wereJfiS. On thejatbl^* Brydon, sorely wQjni^, and baiaiy able 

^toistion to sit upon the emadatfid hei^ that bore him. reached’ 
*IWs^ and told that Elphis^aOfi.i jpffi, guns!, stands, honour,. 

lost was its^ cotgpjetifr aimiBbted. Such tlj* conaam-^ 
mtoon^ a line of afiUcy which from firstJQ, held tnidj jn deririon, 
ri^t under font, and a cting on a s^ lOTft 
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for the large sums he had e mbezzle d from the r eventies of his pro- 
vince, invited the Mughals to capture i t> ‘On the approach of the 
Imp erial for ces,^ says L^hoiS. ‘A li Mardin Khian . co n ducted them 

into t^fgrfress^ an d gave it up to The Govern or of 

Kabul w as directed to pr oceed to K andahar , and pre sent a lac of 
r upees to All Mardan Khia n. He was then to t ake the Khan to 
and to s end him^under escort to the liffierial Court, with afl 
his family and dependants. . . All the country to K^n^aha r with 
its f ortress was annex ed 4oJhe Imperial BuiL this wa& 

only a .short-lived triumph. 

When the an^itious Shah Abb&s H came to the throne, in 1^2, 
Persia . seemed determined to reconquer Kan- 
^ Loss pf^ J Can^ dahar. Owing to the minority of the Shah, 

^ " however, the actual attack was not made until 

1648. Then, ‘it reached the ear of royalty (Sh^ Jahan), through 
the representations of Oaulat Kh&n, ruler of Kandahar, and„Purdil 
Khto, Governor of Bust,, that Shah Abbas II, having come to the 
sacred city of Tus.(Mashhad“i-Mukaddas) with intent to rescue the 
kingdom of Kandah ar, had proceeded towards the confines of 
Khuras^, with all his matchl ockme n and pioneers. It was, besides, 
reported that he had despatched men to Farah, Sistan, and other 
places, to collect sillies of grain, and having sent on a party in 
advance to Herat, was doing his utmpst to block up the road on this 
side ; being well aware_that, during the wintet, owing to the quanti- 
ty of snow on the .ground, the arrival of reinforcements from Hindu- 
stan by way of Kabul and Multam was inp ractic able, he proposed 
advancing in this direction during that inclement se^ason, and had 
despatched ^hBh Kuli Beg, son of Mak^d Beg, his u^m, as ex- 
peditiously as possible with a letter to_ Court, and further that indi- 
vidual in question had reached JKandahar, and, without halting 
more thanl thr§e_Jiays, had resumed his journey to the august 
ptfiseaace. 

* His JMajesty , after hearing this intelli gen ce, having suippipned 
AUam i^Sdi^ Khan from the metropo lis, commanded him to write 
f mmins to all the noMe s and m msab ^s who were at their re^gec- 


1. & D., op. dt., VII, p. 64. Ali M^^dlaJKhap 

later, as we haveSgSBf, served in. JheJBftdakhshan campaign. He waa 
prt^natedjuaAcu^^ anarimade succgasively 

Goyemor of the..Billfe^.and Kaslunfr The 49 Krosh m 

length, near Lahore, was built during his govemSsE^ 
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^tive estates, jdprs , and homes* directing them to ^t„Qut with all 
speed for Court. It was likemse ordered that the astro logers should 
determine the proper moment for tlie departure of the world-tra- 
versing camp from the metropolis^to the capitals Lahore and Kabul. 

* As soon a5‘ it reached the royal ear, that the Shah had 

arrived outside the fortress of Kandahar, and besieged it, the ever suc- 
cessful Prince. Muhammad „Aurangzeb Bahadur was appointed to proceed 
thither with Allaiui 5adulla^Khan, and some of the chief officers' of State, 
such as Bahidur Khian, Mjxza Raja Jai Singh, Rustam Khan, Raja 
Bithaldas, and Kalich Khan. Besides these, there were upwards of fifty 
individuals from amongst the_ nobles, and a vast number of mansabddrs, 
ajmdis and archers, and mat^ockmen — the whole number of whom, 
under the regulation requiring them to bring one^fifth of their respective 
rallies of fighting men into the _field, would amount to 50,PQP horsemen, 
and according to the rule enf orc ing a fourth, to 60,000— as well as 10^000 
infantry, matchlock and rocket men, etc. It was ordered that subsidiary 
grants of the mcffiey out of the Stote ^dieJlUer should be made to the 
nob les and mcmqbdm^ holding_iag|rs, who were appointed to serve in 
this expedition, at the rate of ,100 mpees for every individual horseman, 
which would be a lac for every hundred Cthousand?) ; that to those 
who drew pecuniary stipends in place of hplding^^iogirs, three month si* 
^pay in ad vance should b e disbursed ; and in like manner also to the 
ahadis and matchlockmen, who numbered 5*000 iiorse, should a similar 
advance be made ; so that they might not suger any privations during 

the carnpaign from warit^ of funds to meet their current expenses 

It was furtoe^ cominended that the ^ver-victorious army should hasten 
to Kabul via Banga sh-i _bala and Bangash-i payin, as they were the 
shortest routes and thence proceed by way of Ghazni towards Kandahar.' 

In spite of all these elaborate preparations, however, Kanda- 
har co uld not be retaken from the doughty Per siaris. 

'Some of the Mugh al mamabdan, ahadis, and matchlockmen too, 
having spririkled the dust of Ueason on the heads of loyalty, entered 
into a league, them, and living come in front of, the fort, declared 
that, in conseguenpe of all the roads being^clpsed, from the vast quantity 
of, snow on the ground, there waai n o hop e of the early arrival of succour, 
and that it was evident from the untiring efforts of the Kazalbashi, that 
they would very shortly, capture the fprt^ and after its reduction by 
force and violence, neither would there J>e any chance of theft own lives 
hemg. jpared, nor of thdr offrspring^ being saved from capfeity. The 
wretched IJauteLSliD, who ought i nstan tly to have extirynuabed the 
jSin^s of this sediti on with the ■^ater^-of the sword, showed an utter 
^^moLjpf jpirit, by contenting himself with offering advice Jn_neply. . . . 

'After the fortress of Kandahar„had been l ^iege d for three 
SSSDlhs and jUbalf, so that grain and Jfodder were be ginn ing to be 
sgroe^ notwitosjtand^ the prajsewort^ toe faitoful 
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secants of the Crown, owing to their having with them neither a 
siege train of battering guns, nor skilful artillerymen, the capture 
of the fortress seemed as jfetant _a$„e.ver. For these reasons, and 
as the winter also was close at hand, a fgrmm was issued to the 
illustrious Prir^e (Aurangzeb), to the effect that, as the reduction 
of the fmtress jwjtbQJULt the aid of heavy guns was impracticable, 
and there was not now sufficient time remaining for them to airive 
in, he should defer its capture till a more convenient opportunity, 

and start for Hindustan with the “victorious’' troojBS the 

Prince did not deem it expedient to delay any loriger, but in obedi- 
ence to the mandate _ worthy of all attentions, set out with the 
“ victorious ” forces from Kandahar on the _8th of the month of 
JRamzm this year for Hindustan/^ (Sept. 3, 1649) 

In Mjy,„1652,- another effort was rnade to recover K ^daha r, 
but with no better result. ‘ His Majes ty des- 
K^dahar patched Allami, with the multitudinous forces 

(resembling the wav es, of the sea), amounting 
together with the army serving in K^uLiQ_^^QQQ„ cavalry and 
10,000„ infantry, including musketeers, gunners, bombardiers, and 
Tocketmen, for the purpose of conquering the country and fortress 
of Kandahar, Bust and Za mindaw ar. He was further accompanied 
by ten large jind ferocious war-elephanj:s, ejght heavy and tw^ty 
light guns ; the latter of which c arried t wo and l^o a nd a half 
sir (four and five lbs.) shot, and d uring a n engagement, used to be 
advanced in front of the army ; twenty elepjiants^carrying hathnc^, 
and 100 camels with shuturnals, besides a well-replenished treasury, 
and other suitable equipments. He was inserted to repair by way 
of Kabul and Ghazni to Kand^ar, and about 3^,000 camels were 
employed in the transport of artillery stores, such as ^^d, powder 
and iron shot 

‘ As it had been deter mined that the siege of the tolress should j 
be commenced simultan^usly with the arrival (of ^ rangze b) at 
Kandahar, the fortunate Prince, having fin ishe d, marking out the 
portions ^ that the royd forces were to occupy, i nveste d the strong- 
hold that very day For two months and eight day s the 

femes of war burned, fie rc ely, and on both g^eoi Mmerous ffsual- 

ties ocQurred To be brief, the loyalist^jLised thejnost^i^enu- 

ous exertions, and labourrf with unremdttijag^^ l and assi duity in 


1. Shak fahm-mma, E. & D„ op. dt,, VII. pp. 8^96. 
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canning forward the p arallels and zigzags of attack, and demolish* 
ing the crest of the parapet and the bastio ns, Nevqtheless, as the 
fortr ess possesse d imm^^se srt^gth and was fiUed with all the jnili* 
wea pons and stores required for an effe ctive jlef^ce, their 
utmost efforts produced no impression, and, owing to the storm of 
shot and_^ell that pquyred on them like a shower jof rain from the 
fort, they were ui^ble_to advance their troches beyond the spot tliey 
had already brought them to. (The a rtillery proved ineffective. ) 

‘As soon as these parrtculars became known to H is M ajesty*s 
world-adoming understan ding, and he was informed that the cap- 
ture of the fortress was at that period impracticable ; and it also 
reached the coyaLear that the Uzbeks^ and Amans had come into 

the neigWwurhood of Ghaznv and excited tumults, a jarmm 

was issued to the illustrious Prince (Aurangzeb) on the 4th of 
Shaban, to withdraw his forces from around the fortress, and, de* 
ferring its jcapture^till some other period, to take his siege train 
along with him and set out for Court (July 9, 1652). 

Despite the failure of the fir^ two attempts, Shah Jahan re- 
solved to make yet another effort in 1653 . But 

Third Siege of this time the command was entrusted to Prince 
Kandahar. — " ^ ^ — 

^j|ra Jnstead of Aurangzeb. To follow Jnayat 

jKhin's nairative : ‘As the Prince Buland Ig b&l (Di^ Shifeoh), 

after the r^m of the army from Kar^ahar, had guar^teed to 

COT^uer that te^itory, and with this view the province of Kabul 

^d Multan had been bestowed upon him. His Royal Highni^, on 

ne^hing the capital, applied him^f to the task of making the 

reguisite arrangements for the can^aign. In the course of three 

[niQOths.and some ^days that he remained at Lahore, he made such 

p rofuse giertions. that what c ould not have been otherwise ac- 

c ompl ished in a was effected in this short period. 

‘Among the siege train was a gun called Kish war -kusba (clime-con* 
qu^g), and another GmMbanim (forfeghattering), each of whidi 
carried an i ron shQL .one mm and eight JuraLJui^weight (98 Ihg^) ; and 
they were wojied by the gunners under the Section of Khan . 

TTiere wasf al8p^aia0theiLj^e.j^ ordn^ce tl^t carded a . Aqt of a 
i^^and ^eenjuri (1 cwt.), and was plied tinder the miinagenient of 
JBifiLjgqyal as well as 30,000 cannon-balls, smal! 

and great He abo got ready 5,000 mows pf^gun-iy^^ and 2,500 of 

i nn^surmg by rodcetil” " 


1. SMk JaMn-mma, & D.. op. dt. VIL dd. 99-101. 
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^Having l ikewis te collected as many g rain-dea lers as were pr^rable, 
lie made arrangements for the army commissariat and the safe arrival of 
Buppiies- He then despa tc hed a Jetter to Court, repre se nting that as 
the m^ent of starting was fixed for thsiJ23T^ ^Robfu4 awwal, and the 
preliminaiy arrangements for the campaign had been completed, if the 
royal forces appointed to this enterprise received their dismissal, he would 
set out for Kandahar. A mandate in the au^cipus^han^writing was, ^ 
therefore, issued, directing FJis Royal Highness? to start off at the pre- 
determined moment by way of Multan^ on which road provisions and , 
fo rage w ere abundant. ’*1 

I^ra left J^hpre_ o Felmiary 11^ 1653^^ and arrived at Kanda- 
har on April 23, 1653^ But a siege of over fiye months showed that, 
in spite of Ezra's pompous equipment, Kandahar could not be con- 
quered. A few minor fortresses were, no c^ubt, reduced, but the 
main objective remained unfulfilled. Again the old story repeated 
itself : ‘ The winter bogaJL-,to set in, all the lead, powder, and 
cannon-balls were expended, and neither was there any fora ge left 
in the meadows, nor provisions with the army. A likewise 

was issued to this effect, that, as the winter _was close at hmid, and 
they had already been long jietaingd ip Kandahar, if the reduc- 
tion of the fortress could not b§ effected^ just at once, they might 
stoy if necessary some short time longer ; or otherwise return im* 
mediately Not one of the royalist commanders proposed stay- 

ing any longer. The Prince _BuIand Iqb^ consequently, on 15th, 
ZiA kd’da this year, set out from Kandahar for Hindusthan/ (Sep*/ 
tember 27, 1653). 

Despite his colossal fa ilure . Prince Mna_was magnific^tly 
rewarded. ‘On the 8th of Rabfu-s sani this year (165^4), bekig 
the expiration of the sixty- fifth Juitar year of His Majesty’s ag^ 
a f ^iva l was celeb rated with exc eeding sp lendoui;, and was attended 
with the usual cermonies. In this assm the Enperor 

kin^ conf erred on the I^inoe Bula nd Iqbal a h^dsome khi lat 
^ jBg ld-eni tgoidered-. vest, studded with valuable diamonds 
round the , collar : on both ^^yes^ and the ^rts, pearls had been 
sewn, and it was worth 50, (XX) ; and also a sarband compound of a 
single ruby of the purest water, and two magnificent pearls, of the 
value of a toe and 70^000 rupe es, and a do natio n of JjUrty toes 
besides. He also di stinsfuished Hi s Royal Hi^ ness by the lo fty title 
of Shah Buland IghM * which had been applied exclusively to him- 

1. fahSf^nimL E. & D., op. dt, VII, pp. 101-2. 
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sdf during his late of his 

Prin^^hood a cteir had been placed at the Emperor's ji^estion 
opposite to the tlupoe for him to sit on, he now in likejmaaiBer 
directed his RoyaJJffighness to seat himself on a gpld^ chair that 
had been placed near the suWime throne/*^ 

Tru^TOrthy.j^^^ writes V. A. Sm ith, “place the cost 

of the t hree sieges of Ka ndaha r (1649j, 1652, 1653) at ISL-Icxores/ 
or 120_mijlions of rupees, more than half of the annual income of 
the empire which is st^ed to have been 22 * croresJ, or 220^ mil- 
lions of rupees, in 1648. During Shih Jah&n’s reign the v^ue of 
the rupee in English currenc^y^ was usually .taken at. 2s. 3<L The 
imperial revenue, therefore, may be reckoned as 24| millions of 
pounds sterling, or, in ro und figures, as about 25 m illions."^ 



^he history of Mughal relations with the Deccan has already 
narrated up to the commencement of Shah Jahan's reign. 
Akbar had annexed Khai^esh in 1599, and captured Asirgaih in 
/ when he was suddenly called to the nmth on account of 
j Sallm's rebellion . He had also secured Bei^r which was then a 
part of the Mzjam -shi^ dominion of Ahnjadnagar. Jahangir, in 
spite of his prolonged and elaborate campaigns in the Deccan, was 
unable to make any headway in the South. This was partly due 
to the quarrels among the Mughal gene rals, on the one hand, and 
Uhe intrepid opposition of Malik Am bar (d. 1626), the.„,Abys^ian 
minis ter of Ahmadnagar, on the other. However, thanks to 5ie 
mbHif^nd prestl^^of^Mh Jahin, status quo was maintained. 
The Deccan, too, b ad-beenJLhe rg[ uge o f ma ny a r ebe l against Jhe 
^OQ^e. SljBhJ[ahgin himsell had sougjit sMt^Sere^ Malik 
Ambar and the *^gjDf during his leMlion as a prince. 

At the comm^icement of his reign the same stoij; was repeated by 
Jajhar and Khan Jahian Lodi in the course of their insurrections. 
To prevent further repetitions of this nature, as well as^to pursue 
his ancestral policy to its logical mndusion , therefore, Stah Xa j}|n 
lislfe it necessary to subdue the three DecCan kingdoms Ahmgd- 
Bijapur, and Golkonda. 


1. SMh Jahm-mma, E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 102, 10I<^S. 

2. O, H., jK m. 
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The reduction of Ahmachiagar became comparatively easy 
owing to the tre acherous conduct of its officers, 
Ahmadnagar. particularly Path Khan , the unworthy son of 
Malik Ambar. When this great Abv ssmia n 
died in 1626,. the M ugh al j)oss^iQns in the Deccan included 
K handes fa. Berar. parts of B^^t. and the fort of Ahmad nag ar. 
But during the disturbed state of the empire in the last year of 
Jahangir’s reign, the NMm Sh6h Murtaza II h ad virtually reac- 
Q uired much of his lost territory, with the co nnivance of the peccant 
M ughal governor . K hin Jahlan . When the latter, in the early years 
of Shah Jahan, made matters worse by his rebellion, a systematic 
campaign was launched against Ahmadnagar (then including 
Aurangabad, Jalna, Nasik, Baglana, and Kalyan). Azam Khan, 
the Mughal commander, captured Dharur and Kandahar, and, 
though his attempt at Pa renda was foiled by a co mbina tion of 
Bijapur and Ahmadnagar forces, their guerilla tactics, and the 
shortage of supplies, he succeeded in devasmting the whole country 
and threatened the extinction of the Nizam-shahi altoge ther. The 
internal weakness of the Sult^rate enabled the Mughals to achieve 
their end without much trouble. 

P ath Khan had been imprisoned for a second time, for his 
contum acious condu ct, by M urtaza II. But the present crisis and 
the entreaties of Murtaza’s wife , who was Path Khlan’s siste r, ob- 
tained his retose and reappointmmt as VaHl and Peshwa . The 
superseded officer, Muqarrab on this account went over to 

the en emy who rewgtd^ him with the title of Rustam K^. Path 
Khan showed his g ratitude and pa trioti sm by impnsoriing his own 
mpter and writing to _ A^f Khan, ‘ informi:^ that _Jte _had 
placed NizSm in confinemait on account of his evil charapter 
and his e^ity to the Imperial throne, for whidi act he hoped to 
receive some mai^ of favour. In a nswer he was told that if he 
wished to prove his sincerity , he should rid the world of s udr a 
wick ed be fog. On receivi ng thi s directi on, secretly made 

away with Niz&m ShB h, but gave out that he had died a natura l 
d^th. He placed Nizito Shgh'e son a lad ten years old. 

on the thr one as his sucoe^r . He r eported these facts to thej 
Imperial Court, and was di rect to s erx^ the jeasds and vatoaMes, 
of the kte ^ng , and his otm ddest son as a h osti^ .*^ ThougbJ 


i. BSdshSh-nSma, £. & D., op. dt, p. 27. 
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Path Khan te mporised for a time to i^fil this, he ul timately yidd ed 
and sent to the Empero r 30 elep hants. 9Jiorses, and jewellery worth 
3,00,000 rupees. He also read the and struck i;;Qin3 in 

Shah Jahj n's name, upon which Shih J aMn left B urhan pur, on 
^ardi 6, 1632^ and returned to th e cap ital. 

With Shahja han'sj[eturn to the North, the first stag e in the 

subjugation of A hmadnagar came to a close Mainly, two con- 

sidemtions affected S h^hjahan^s decision to return to the North ; 
first the outbrea k of severe famine^ which drained his resou rces 
and inco nveni enced his men, and second, the death of his b elove d 
wife, Mumtaz^Mahal, which grieved him intensely.^ He was dis- 
gusted with the Deccan and was u^illing to remain there. It was 
a Imman frailty^ which ov^camet him on this occasion, otherwise 
he seldom left things half done.”^ 

But very soon Da ulataba d proved the storm-centre of a fresh 
^^gle. A d isput e arose between ]^to_ Khan and Shiahu^ (whose 




jr 1- Lion’s account of this! fagnine. is as follows : — ‘ Ehiring the past 
year n o rain, had fallen in the territories„jof the Balaghat, and the drought 
had been especially severe aboutDauJatabad. In the pre^enLyear ^so 
diere had been a deficiency in the bordering countries and a total want 
in the DakJun and Gujarat. The inhabitants of these t3EO-_jcountries 
were reduced to the direst extremity. Life was offered for a Joai^Jbut 
; rank was to Jb e_ sold f or a calre, l^ ’hqne careiUoL.it ; 

Mnd* was now atretche~(f “out to beg lorjfopd ; and 
the feet which had alwaysjtrodden the way of contentment yjalked about 
pf sustenance. “For a long time 3^’s fle^ was sold for 
&sn, ^d the poujided bones! oFthe de ad w ere mixed with flour 
and ^d. When this was dis^ered the sellers were brotuiJht to justice. 
uesyiUuon at length readied such a pitdi that men b egan to devour 
the flesh of a_^n^was preferred to his love.' Thelium- 
b^ oTThe dying cau^d ob^ctions in theToads; and eygry man whose 
mre suffeMgs did not teminate in d^th anf who ret||aed the power 

villMes of Other Guitries. 

lands whi(* had^en iaiBSUS for their fertluy and plenty now rptain«i 
& D. ^ 

1. ^ remembered, the daughter of KhSn, and 

f^ce Nut , JghS nsnkce. At the time of h^Ljdeath ^ was aEout 40 

was unkoje m its hjpian^ aheros 
de«>Iy lojred by ^hJ^Sjor whom r^y a^ST nhilnmwAw 

du^ 

n^i^rT^uidted and .g^pdSed^ItJuiftomd. lie did not amsar at the 
>okhaiK a weA. awf d«^ Jmcuri» fo two vstot Epaoner 

!l£aL&_ hSTiair 8m|d^_t^a[^je. .JahSa. lived 
-" )re to mourn ter irreparable loss. ‘Empire has no 


^ menp^^^ declared. His ^ 

IcMwd ite eternal mcmument in the Tilperhaps the mn* umaue 
meot M a^ver’s yet to be'seCSin this world. — — ^ 
*— X'^Safaena, op. at,, p, 138 .' ' ' 
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allegianoe to the has been previously mentioned) over oear- 

tain grants of i^gtrs which were c laimed b y both. Consequetotly, 
Shahu, with the ai(i of the Bijapuris . prepared to be siege Pa th Kl^ | 
inl^ulatgbad. ‘ The latte r was mu ch inc ense d against the Nizam - 
8l3ah&, and had no fait h in t hem ; so he wrote to KMa-ldaanan 
IVjhhibayf^gm, informing him that Shahuji Bhons la was preparing 
to bring a f orce from Bijapur against him, and tliat as the fortress 
was ill>provisioned, there was great pro^bility of its being„ taken, 
unless Mahibat Khan came to his assistance. If the Kl^_came 
quickly, he wouFd s^en^er^Uie fortress, and would himse lf proceed 
to the Iingenal C^rt, 

‘The Kh an-kh anan accordingly sent forward his son, Khan-zamSn . 
with an advice force, andThe himself followed on the 9fch [umada-s 
smi* He reached Da ulataba d on Mar^ 1, 1633. In the meantime, the 
Bjjapux army met with a r everse at^the hands o f I GiaTi-zama n, and ‘ so 
they m ade^offers o f an a rrangemi^ to F^tfi They offered to leave 

the fortf^ss m his posgession . to give him t hree lacs ot panodas i n cash, 
and {o throw provisions into the fort. That ill-starred fooUs h, fellow . 
allured by these promises, broke his f ormer engagemen t (with the JMu - 
^|h§la), and entered into an alliance with them. When Kh^-kban an, 
who was at Zafa maga r^ was informed of these proceedingai; he wrote to 
IQian- zama n, directing him to make every e xertion for the reduction of 
t he fortre ss^ and for the pu nis'hip e pt of the traitor and the Rijapuria/ 
When KMurl di&na n joined his son in the atte^ on I^v^atabad, and 
stormed the fortress wit h shot and shell. Fa ^ * woka up frpm^ his 

sleep of h eedipssness and ^cmrity . He saw that I ^ulatahad, could not 
resist the Imperial arms an d the vigour of the Imperial commande r. To 
save the hppoi^' of hia own and NiiSm Shah's women, he sent his eldest 
son AMu^t Rasul to Kl^-khSnan (laying the blame of his conduct cm 
SMhKyi and the Adil-khSnis). He begged for forgiveness and for a 
we^'s dj^ay to enaWe hi m to remove his and Niisam ShSh^a family frarA 
the torgss^jw hile his aon rem ^uned as a hostag e in 
KMn-kMnan had co mpassion o n his fj^l^LXondiliony^ granted hi pi safety , 
and kept his son as "a hostage . jOto asked to be spi ylied with 

the of casing out his fainily and property, and with money for 

exposes. Khin-kfa knan sent him his own elep hants and cafnda a«d 
seyenil Jitters, and fifty_tihousand nip^ in cash, bdonging 

to the State, and deknand^ the sumnder of the foitressL Path iCh&n 
sent the kgys to Kj^:]g||nan, and aet about prepariiig his own^«^»r- 
ture. KhSnJdilnan then placed try^jguards ow ftm 

'On dw! Idth of ZhI kiffa, F^g^JOfin came out of ana 

#!liveted it up (J ^ 17, im i* Tbt opteij^ tA 

WM, flSe l ow groun d, ahd fotot upon Ae Jggi^pf tte hilt- 

1, The \BMsMh-nSm9 gives the following des ciiptic m of Daula t 
abad 
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Theste with the guns and all the m unitions o f „ war. j<^ere stuj^ndered* . . . 
K Mn-Ig bianan went into the fc ytres s, and had the hhutba read in the 
EmperoPs name/ The boy prince Nizam S hah was taken 0 ptive and 
imprisoned in the fortress of Gwalior. *The crimes of gath Kh gn were 
mercifully pardoned ; he was admittei into the Impend service, and 
received a khUat and a g-ant of two lacs of rupees per annum. His 
property also was relinquished to him, but that of JNMm Sh 5 h was^ 
coffiscated.'i (Sept. 2l, 1633.) 

Although this event virtually exto guish ed the Ni zam-shah l 
d jnast y for ever, it did not the total subjiigatipn of Alunad- 
at once. The Nusam-sh ahi and Adil- shM officers still hdd 
out in some outposts which they would not surrender without a 
struggle. More than others, Shihuji^ with his strong hold on 
Junnar, Poona, and Chakan, now proved as intregid^and r^urce- 
fuLj^A^lik j^bar had been in the preyipus reign. He created 
a r oi fcd nemt round whom he tried to rally all the I^c^ forces, 
both Nlzam-sh& h! and Adil-shghi.^ But the Mughals proved too 
strong for him ; and he had to jjeld fort aftej fort to them. 
Murtaza governor of Daulatabad, Mah Vardi Khan, go- 

wmor of I^ingh&t, Kh &n D auian, Kl^ Zaman, and other Mughal 
generals3_ hunted ShaM from place to place. Finally, Sha h JahSn 
him^f Jeft_Agra on &pt. 21, 1635, to direct the operations and 
reached Burhanpur in January, 1636^^ One by one S®u^^_sup- 
porters and allies were either won over or neutj^lised by bribes and 


' The old name of the fortress of E^ulat abad, was* Deq:gir, or 

r r. It stands upon a rock which towers to^tSe Tn drcmdfffSce 
measures .5,000 J^gaJ and the gyk allro und it sqaped_-8P- (jaififully, 
from the bas e of th e fort to the, level ori!Se''~wato1 thata sna ke or an 
^jrit wouldascengr it with diffi culty. A tou^~ it there is a mdat fort y 
yariafe in ^.jyidfli, aidTEirty Hh "^epth. cuTlntb the solid ro(^ Tn the 
heart of the rock there is a dark and tortuous paaisagei Tike the asc^t 
of a minaret, and" a light is refluired there in broad daylight. The steps 
are jaiLm the rode itself, and the bottom, is closed by an iron gate. It 
is by th is road and way jUiat the Jpr^g^ is entered. By the pa^ge a 
lajge irohjbira^r had oeen constructed, which, when ng^ssary, could be 
piac^ in the middle of it, ahcT a fire being kindled in thifi brader, its 
heat would e ffectual ly prev^t all progreSr The ordinary means of be- 
si^ng a fort tSymines, sWats, etc., are of no avail ajgiihst it? fE. & D., 
Iprdt., p. 41). ' — • — “ “ 

1. Ibid., pp. 3643. 

2. *Ni2tou-I Mulk was in 

th6 evil-mi nded S@hu,* says l^oh. ana omer tnrbiuisiit ivusamu 


m 

pries , ani 

ob, cit., 
3. Khan.] 


oT Jamiiy, to 

They had got pS&^SmLof some of theNi«^nbm^ 


^an Mahabat 


Khan died at this 
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threats. Udgir, Ansa, M &huli , and other fastness^ soon fell into^ 
Mughal hands . The account of this j^mpaign given in the 
s hdh-n&ma is as follows : — 

' Now that the Emperor was near Daulgtabad, he determined to send 
Kh &n-da uran, Khan:zamlm, and Sha yiaita JKb^n, at the head of three 
different divisions, to punish these rebels, and in the event of Adil .Khan 
failing to co-operate with them, they were oriifired to attack and ravage 

his territories Khian^damim's force consisted of about horse, 

and he was sent towards Kandhar and Nand er, which join the terri- 
tories of Gol kond a and B ijapu r, with directions to ra vag e the country 
and to besiege the forts of Udgir and Usa, two of the strongest forts in 

those parts Khan^^an^^ force also consisted of abouU-2Q,QQP men* 

He was directed to proceed to Ahmednagar, and subdue the natixe-lerri- 
tory of Sahu, which lies in Chama^^^a and AshtLnear to Ahmadnagar. 
After that he was to release the Konkan from the grasp of Sahu, and 
upon receipt of in structions f he was To attack and lay wa^e the_cgun^ 
of AdU Khan ' 

It now became known that AdW^ghm, misled by counsels, and 
unmindful of his allggiaQce had segetly sent money to the a) mma ndant 
of forts U^r and JQsa. He had also sent Khairiyat Khln with a force 
^ protect those tw o fo rts^ and had comniissiQned Randaula to support 
Sahu. Incensed with these acts, the Emperor sent a fprce. of about 
10,000 jnen under S aiyid Khanj ahSn, .... to chastise him. Ordefs~were 
given that he and K l^-daui^ n and KMn-zaga^ should march into the 
Bijapur territories in three. difeexit-dUi^^ to prevent Randaul a from 

joining Sahu, and to ravage the^^try from end to end. If A ^ Khan 
should aw^e from hisi hfiedlea&.^^pidity, and should pay proper _ obedi- 
ence, they were to hold their hands ; if not, they were to-joia^ke. every 
exertion, to crush, him 

‘ MukairanianU the hnperiaLfi^oy, approached Bijapur, and 
Adil Khan, fearing the consequraces of showing disobedience, came forth 
from the city of ^e^kos to meet him, and made greatjdiaML of jubmis- 

sfion and respect But the envoy soon dis^ered that, although he 

made all these outward.jjOTongtrations through fear, he was re^_dfiSr- 
ous of exdrijag-jdistmbances and offering opposition. He made^a report 
to this e ffec t, and upon his arrival, the Im peria l order wasf given to MU 
and ravage as much as possible in the Bij apu r temtories. 

'When A)>dudjytif, the envoy to Golkond a, approached the dty, 
K ytbu-1 Mulk came forth five to receive him, and conducted Mw ^ 

the cit^ with great honou r He had the khutba read aloud in the 

name of the Empiemr:; he several times attended when was read, 
and ^ JB^cr, and he had coins strode in the 

and sent 

Ad^JQl&n, finding that his was ravaged by 

tht Mti|^ apiies, at last s ubmit ted* ^He agreed to pay 
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a tribute equ^ent to twe^y .iacs. iiijewds, elei^iants, etc., 
and en^ged that if SaM returned and sun^dered 
and the oth^ forts in the Nizamshihii territory to the 
Im p^ial ( ^Scers, he would t^e him into his ^wioe ; but 
if ^hu did not do so, he would a^ist the I mpe^ . forces 

in reducing the forts and iHuushing ^hu There was, 

therefore, no re^n for the Emg^r’s staying any longer, and 
would be a g reat favour if he (Sl^ Jahan) would proceed to the 
capital, so that the r dyats and pwple of Bjjapur might return 
peacefully to their av ocat ions. The Emperor graciously consented, 
and resolved to go and spend the rainy season at Man du. Adil 
Khan’s tribute,. .. .arrived, and was accepted. The Emperor con- 
firmed to him the tejiitpry of Bij^ur and the fortress of Parenda, 
which had formerly belonged to Nizamu-I Mulk, but the romman- 
dant had suge ndere d to AdiLKMn for a Jbribe. He also confirmed 
to him all the country of Kokm on the sea-shore, which had been 
j formerly held half by him and half by Nizamu-1 Mulk.’ 
! (May 6, J1636.) 

‘ On the 3rd Zi-l Mija the Emperor appointed Prince Aurangzeb 
to the govemmait of the Dakhin. This coun- 


Aurangzds’s 

Ist-Yiceroyalty 

( 1636-44). 


try contains 64 fo rts. 53 of whic h are situated 
on hills ; the rem ainin g 11 are in thejslain. It 
it divided into four iQ) I^io flaiat ad, with 


Ahmadnsgar and other districts, which they call the sitfea of the 


Dakhin . The ca^tal of this province, which bdonged to Ni^nu-1 
Mulk. was formerly Ah madnaga r. and afterwards I faulatabad . 
Ta^ngarui This is situated in the suba of Baifighat. KMtfdesh- 


The fortress of this pr ovinc e is ^ir, and the capital is BjirMnpur, 
situated ^r_ ftosJtoriLAiir. ^iT^crgr^ The capital of this pro- 
vince is Ellichpu r, and its famous fortress is called Cawil. It is 
built on the top of a Ifill, and is noted above all the fojtjjesseB in 
that country for st rength and jsecurity. The whole of the tiiird 


provmce and a part of the f our th js in the ]l^in-ghgt. The 
or total revenue of the four _ provinces is two Ajdbs of equi- 

veAtHt to five erores of rupees ’ Both from a dril and'iodlitary 
point of view, Auraat^’s a ppointm eot proved partfoi^iy haiw 
for ^ EkuBire. 



had declined the sovice erf Adfl KMa. and 

mA- refined to sungB^^tor tml flie ottw fiat- 
resees to the Ins)erial offioB i. Adi KMto, 
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therefcMB, salt his forces, under the coroafflc^^ of Ranitetu la, 
to co-operate with the Irnperial army in the d^trudioii of 
Saht, and the reduction of his fortresses/ This was accoan- 
plished at last by Khan -zaman. who, however, succumb^ at die end 
of this stcug^e and ched at D aulato bajd ‘from a complication of 

diseases of long standing Shayista _Khan was appointed to 

succeed him in his command/ 

According to Hamid Lalwri, whose narrative we have fol- 
lowed so far, 'When the (Mahuli) was bard jpresaed, S^u wrote'; 

repeatedly to offering to surrender the fortress on condi- 

tion of being received into the Impenal service. He was informed that^ 
if he wished to save his hfe, he must come to terms with Adil Khan, for 
such was the Emperor'igi command. He was also advised to be quick 
in doing so, if he wished to escape from the swords of the besiegers. So 
he was compelled to make his Mibmissipn to Adil Kh^, and he besought 
that a treaty might be made with him. After the a rriva l of the Ireaty^ 
he made some a bsu rd inadmissible demands, and withdrew from the 
agreement he had made. But the siege was pressed on, and the final 
attack ^ew; near, when ^il^jcame out of the fort and met Rand iula 
half-way down the hill, and aurrer^dcred himself with the young__Ni2im- 
He agreed to enter the service of A<hl Khan, and to surrender the jortresa 

of Junir and the other forts to Imper^_ generals Accordingly, the 

forts of J unir, Triipbak, Tringg lwari , Han|, Judhan, Jund and Harsira, jP'ere 

delivered ov^ to K h5n-zaman Randa ula under the order of Adil 

Khto placed the young, Nizam in the hands of K^-^maan, and tiien 
went to Biiapm;, accompanied by S 5fau^ The last of the 
here referred to, was also imprisoned in the fortjiL Gwgdior, where there 
were two oth^ of the Nii§kn&=r-one of whom was made prisoner at the 
capture of Ahmadnagar in the rdgn of Jahan gir^ and the ^ther at the^ 
downfall of Dqutatahad. .in the present jreigru**^ 

This Iwought about the fi nal extinct ion of the Ni^jndshShl 
dynasty of Ahma^nagiir. “TTius after f orty years of strife (1595- 
1^)»” writes P rof. Jadunath Smto r. “the affairs of the Deccan 
were at last aettl^. The positiaa of the Er nperqy was gj^erted 
beyond challenge, his boundan^. dearly defined, and his su^ainty j 
over the souttam J^don^ formally established.”* 

The abj^ sunr^er of K utb Sh^ to the impgriops^ de mands - 
of aia bL described above, was due to 

seroml causes. In the first place, the Kulb -, 
i tofl ha d felt the of the IMpiig hal arms^ as early as when 
Bteddr j^^ the laiperiil Cjo venao r of Ori^, captuied the stnifegic^ 


XI IMd. SlSh 


^ I, p. 
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stronghold of Mgosmgarh in the north of the k ingdo m* This was 
followed, a year later, by the invasion of by Naajiri JKJ#n, 

the seizure of Kandh^ar,^ and the reduction of nearly a third of 
that province. "vjSecondly, Golkgpda was weakgoecL^hy her ipteicnal 
sQuabWes.\'^^^% Juml^ a Pejsianu.^venturer from Ardistan, who 
started life as a jeweller, had entered the service of Kjalfe Shah, 
and risen to the position of the prime-minister. Ultimately, by 
virtue of his ability also as a gfaoeial, he threatened to usurp the 
throne itself. Mr r Juml §, ‘ in whose hands was the entire adminis- 
tration of Kutub-1 ^^Ik’s kingdom,' according to the Sh4h Johan- 
mma ‘had, after a severe struggle with the Kamatakis, brought 
under subj^tion, in addition to a powerful fort, a tract of country 
measuring 150-^_os in length, and 20 or 30 in breadth, and yielding 
a revenue of 40 Iocs of rupees. It also contained mines teeming 
with diamonds, and no one of Kutbu-1 Mulk’s ancestors had ever 
been able to gain possession of any portion of it. Having destroyed 
several strcmi^ forts built by the Karnatakis, he had brought this 
country into his power.’^ His jealous master fearing Mir Jumla's 
growing power imprisoned his son. So, Mir Jumla appealed to the 
Mughal Court for intervention. 

^ The ambitious and ag gressi ve^ Aurangzeb, who had been 
viceroy in the Qecgan for ^ht years, from 
Aurangzeb's se- was again in the south at this 

time. In 1637 he had gone to the capital for 
his own mamage with Dilras Bano Eegun)» 
<iaughter of Sh ^ N awaz KMn. Again in 1644-Jhe went to Agra 
to see his sister J[^nara who was d angerousl y ill, being acddentally 
her skirts, having caught fire over a candle. “She hovered 

1. * N aziri Khin had been placed in couujiand of a force, with ins- 
tructions to couflu^i the kingdom of Telingana. He resolved upon re- 
ducing the fort of Kandhar (about^ 7?" mJp,~ east of Dharur, and 26 
miles south-west of I®3SF57 which was exceecSncly strong, and the most 

famous one of that cpuntry The garnk>n kept up a discharge of 

rockets, mortars, stones and granades, but the stonj^pg parties pressed 
on. The cqoflict raged from midrctey tOl sunset, hut the wall of the 
fortress was not su$ciently levelled and the defenders kept Up such a 
1ieavy„j&re4hat the assaiknte were forced to retire. At night the timcbes 
vme carried fotmxd, aud preparations were made^ for firing the other 

mines* The garrison s^w that the jgace must fall, and mado 

of suitender, which were accepted, aiia the In^Si&iMl.troops todc posses- 
Oidti Of the . .The si^e had lasted fcWv fcmr and 19 

and^e place fell on the 15th Shawwd: BM^Sh-nSim, E. k D., 
'SgKt Att VII, m 25-7). 

. .E, & K, op. cit, p. loa Karnitalds herelmeim the auhlects of 

me Raia of Qi an dragin. representative of the Vjlayaiii^^,^ dyi&y; " 
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between l^fe and death for four months, and was not f^^Jx rared 
ui^l Nov^ber.”! Mysteriously enough, when Aurangzeb was sthl 
in Agra , he was superseded in the South, and after a little over eight 
months sent to Gujarat (Fe b. 16. 1645 ). In January, 1647. he 
was transferred to Balkh, Badakhshan and Kandahar, whence, for 
no fault of his, he had to return discomfited in 1652. Aurangzeb’s 
pride was mortified, and he desired to redeem his reputation by 
persisting in the futile north-western campaign. But Shah Jahao , 
had lost faith in him ; he said, ‘ If I had believed you capable of I 
taking Kandahar, I should not have recalled your army.’ Never- n 
theless, as Lane£Oole has observed, the cam paigns in Af^ianistan ' , 
and beyond the Hinduku^, “ were of the gr^test service to Aurang- 
zeb. They put him in touch. with the Imperial army, and enabled' 
him to prove his courage and tactics in the eyes of the.tet soldiers , 
in the land. The generals learnt to appreciate him at his true value, 
and the men discovered that their prince was as cool and steady a 
leader as the best officer in India. He had gone over the moun- 
tains a reputed devotee, with no military record to give him prestige, 
lie came back an approved general : a prm^ whose wisdom, cool- 
ness, endurance, and re^lution had been t^ed and ai^aimed in 
three ardimus . campaigns. The wars over the north-west.-frontier 
had as such wars teve ended since, but they had done for 

Aurmgzeb what they did for Stewart, and Roberts : they placed 
thei r lead er in the front rank of Indim generals.”* 

Such was Aura ngzeb when he assumed, for a se^d time, the 
viceroyalty of the Decc^ (1653). Ibough he lingered for about 
nme months at Burhinpur, enth rall ed by the c ham^ of Hira Bai 
alias jg ainabadi Matol . he soon took up his he ^quarter s at l^ulat- 
abadi and set about impr oving the eamonuc.ccmditiQO of Jim new 
charge. This, however, we shall c onsito a li ttle later . With his 
>econ(Hnic_rra(m]r^ consi dera bly in cr^sed by his wise fisCiLiefonDS, 
burning for an opportunity to restore hi8_pr€Stige with his^father 
by scane f resh iXMiquests , and not a little enthused at the project 
of stri king a Mow at the h eretical Siia Sultans of the Deccan, 
Aurangzeb grasp^the occasion provided the invitatiGn pf Mir 


Smith, 0. If., p. 401. Smith iha aedits the fa miliar shu? of the 
G^^_a8a^to (BpwdSTT^viM qjMnKJRnncess 
a for tnde ndvilecmTor the E. I. Q%,_BoiumiDnrSd^ not ]»<6c^ 


1 return for ^dejuiyiligM for the KX Co!._Boi;u^iD£W^ not i»6c^ 
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Jujnla, with great ^acrity. De termine d and aggre|^ve Imperial- 
was never at a loss for excuses ! 

.Qalfeo^ was in arrears of tribute. was 

ordered to make good the dues at once. He was also asked to 
release the integaed jtnembers of Mil Jumla's family. But the real 
attitude and intentions of Aurangzeb are revealed in his unmisfcafc 
able mandat^ to his son, Muhammad Sultan^ whom he sent in 
advance. 

‘ Qutb-ul-Mulk is a coward and will probably offer no r^stance^ 
Surroimd hisf pa lace with your artillery and also post a detachment to 
bar his ^ig ht to Golkpuda. But before doing so, send a carefully chosen 
messenger to him, saying, “ I had so long been ejecting that you 
would rpeet me and hospitably ask me to stay with you. But, asi you 
have not done so, I havejnyself come to you.*’’ Immediately on deliver- 
. ing this message, attack him impetuoiusly, and, if you can _^manage it, 
j Huhten his neck of the burd en qf ^s^heqd. The best means of achieving 
'this plan are ckvcmess, prpmptitude, and lightness of hand.”'^ 

Though Kutb Shah's n^k was not li^hitencd of the burden of 
his bead, the expected Jh^ppened. The fa^^lou^jiches of Golkonda 
were plundered, and Aurangzeb, who joined his son on Feb. 6. 1656 , 
would have wholly annexe d the kinjgdom, but for Shah Jahan’s 
counterm^cjing farmdn. Accordingly, the siege wa§ raised on 30th 
March. Peace was concluded with the Kutb Shah,^Vhose daughter 
yiras also married to Mafeaipmd Sultan,'Vho (by 

a secret understanding) was to succeed AMu-lla on the throne of 
Gol kond a r^considerable remissions were made in the tribute due 
from the Kiltb Sh^;^the distjict pL^aSgir (Manikdrug and 
Chmoor) was ceded to the En^ireT^and Mir Jumla was admitted 
into the Imperi al servi ce^ given the title of Mu ^zam Kh an witlr 
rank of^OJXWLand on the dpath of S^ullah IMp appointed prime- 
,minisfer of a b&h Jahan . ‘"The dec eased mini^,” according to 
Sinith, although un fort unate in his miUtary sidyfiotures, was re- 
^t^jone of the bes t Muham ma dan administrator whom India 
kppwn.*'* 

For twenty years, since the treaty of 1636. Bijagur had enjoyed 
considerable p ro^xait y under her able SjiJtan 
^ Muhammad A dfl Sh Sh. But, unforttinatdyv 


I^ I p. 208. The Court hij^oiim I navat 
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this great ruler died j ax N ov. 4 1656, leaving his kingdo m to his 
eighte^ years old son and factions. Aujangzeb, ever watchful 
an opportunity, obtained permission from Shili Jahan * t o settle th^ 
^aire of K japur in any way Jbia thoaijbtj&t.' Though Biiapur was 
not a vassal state, he put forward a claim to settle its succession 
on the absurd plea that the bqy-3ultan was not the son of his pre- 
decessor but only an obscure pretender. 

The Mughal armies once again flooded the Adil-shiaM territory. 
Mir Jumla was caiieA from the north_to co-operate with Aurangzeb. 
The important fortress of Bidar (which had come into the posses- 
sion of Bijapur in JL6p9) was the first to be besieged. 

‘ This strong fortress wa^ 4,500 yards (dard) in circumference, and 
twelve yards high ; and it had Three deep ditches twenty-five yards 
wide, and fifteen yards deep, cut in the stone. The QiBC® (Aurangaseb) 
went out with Mtiazzaun Khan (Mir Jumla) and reconnoitred the fort 
on all ^des. He ajptded the places for the lines jsf approach, and named 
the fojces which were to maintain them. Notwithstancfing the heavy 
fire kept up from the bastions and the citadel, in the course of ten^ days 
Muazzam Khan and the other brave commanders pushed their guns up 
to the very edge of the ditch and began to fill it up. Several times 
the garrison sallied forth and made fierce attacks upon the trenches, but 
each time they were driven back with a great loss in killed and wounded 

’ At the end of March, „ 1 j 657* however, Bidar fell after a gallant 

resistance. ‘The commandant of the forp-essi (Sidi Marian), with great 
humility, sued for quarter and asf he was mortally wounded and unable 
to move, he sent his sons with the keys of the fortress. They were 
graciously received by the Prince who presented them with and 

promised them the Imperud, favour. On the day after giving up the 
keys, the Ptjnce entered the^ty, and pr oce eding to a mpsgue which 
had been bmit J2p0_years in the rieign of the Bahmanl Sdtans, 

he caused the to be read in the name of the Emperor This 

strong fortresa was thus taken in t wen ty-ateven days. Twelve lacs of 
rupees in miraey, and of rt^ees in lead, gun-powder, stores, 

and other mumtion of fortressi, were obt^ed, besides two hundred and 
thirty guna.’'^ 


1 . * BMatJs a plfiasant, well built_aty/ y^^tea^ the same chronicler. 


‘ and stanSs^ the bcffikcs. at Tdingjann. It is related in the higtodans 


of Hindustan, that Bi&. was the seat of goyemment of the Raifurf the 
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Next, ' Inte lligenc e reached the Prince that large bo^es of the forces 
of A dil Khan were collecting at Kulbar ga, and preparing for war. He 
consequently sent Mahaba^JpLan, with"! 5^000 well-mounted cavalry to 
chastise these forces, and not to leave one trace of cultivation in that 
^country. Every building and habitation was to be thrown down, and 
^?the land was/ to be made a dwelling for the owls and kites . . .Mahabat 
KhSn [II I then ravaged Kalyani, and continued his march. Every day 
the Wack-coated masses of the enemy appeared in the distance, but they 
continued to retreat. . . 

Kaly^i, the ancient capital of the ChaJukyas (40 miles wtst 
'of was besieged by the Mujhals in May, 1657 ; it capitu- 

lated, after a brave defence, on Ist^Aua, 165J. Now the rpad to 
Bijapur lay open to the invaders. But, as in the case of Golkonda 
before, Shah Jahan at the nick of the moment called off the cam- 
paign. however, left Bi^r, Kalyani, and Parenda in the 

possession of the Mugha]s. "The ^Itan also agreed to pay an 
indemnity of li crores, a third of which was remitted by Shah 
The illness of Shah JahSn and the ensuing disorders soon 
changed the whole face of affairs. 

The sickening tale of the fr^ricidal war of succession need not 
detain us long. Though it lasted only a little 

^sgufed Sacn.- less than a year, from the illness of Shah 
cession 

“ JahSn, in Septe mber 165 Z to the coronation of 

Aurangzeb, in Ju ly 1658, its trailing cl oud o f crime cast a portent- 
ous shadow over the future of the Empire. Kamranr Askari, Hindal, 
Hakim , Sdim, K husru , and Kh urram had all been guilty of rebel- 
lion against their own ruling house. Humayun, otherwise humane, 
had been forced into a fratricidal war in spite of himsdf by the 
treachery of his brothers ; JahSn^r, out of sheer impatience, had 
<^ned a dark chapter in the history of the Mughal Empire for 
the emulation of his successors ; Shah Jah&n had secured his throne 
by the virtual murder of his brothers KMsru, Parwz, ShahriySr, 
and other relations. Aur angzeb was only follo\^g too closely the 
etamjjdes of his predecessors. nipfnrhinatp t hough perhap s 

ut fe on sd ou s, na otto^ orj b e.house seemed to no 

kMUp ' ; the watchword of the brotl^ who were now at death- 
gifpS with one another appeared to be : * tefeto yg takhta ’ — either 
crown or coffin. ' • 

Fkiaoes DIM Shficc^ Si&ja, Aurangzdb, and Muiid were all 
irt trioc. toothy . Their ages were re^jectively 43. 41, 39, and 33 

I 


1. IWd.. pp. 126-28. 
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years, at the time of this fateful struggle. The eldest see^ j. to 
^ th e father's^J ayourite, and would have nj3^onaUy..^8uccfiedfid to 
the tiii:pne Though he spent most of his time at the Capital with 
Shih Jahin, he was nominally the viceroy of the Punjab and the 
North-West^ Provinces. Shuja was g(^mor of Bengal and 
Orissa ; Auraftgzeb of the Deccan ; and Mu^ of Gujarat. All four 
were reputed sold i^^g, thmiprh fh e other three yielded the 

^Im t o Aurangzeb in point o f stea diness and strength of character^ 
a stuteness , and generalship. In religious outlook also, Aurangzeb 
was as determined to uphold orthod ox Su nni Islam as his brothers 
were either latitudinarian or napiby-g amby. Para was eclectic like 
Akby, Shuja was Shia, and A^rad, at least for politi cal p urposes, 
a hater of he resies . Hence the first combination of the younger two 
against the elder^ ; once tlie discomfitmp of the former was achieved 
the latter were quits^ Aurangzeb had the same axe for all, though 
Para w as executed to all appearances, on a charge of h eresy and 
Muilad on a charge of murd§r. Shuja escaped beyond the north- 
eastern J[rontier only to be done tp jdeath. by the Arakanes e. Para's 
son, Sul^an^hiko^ was not tr^ted more unking than A^ng- 
zeb’^ owiT^son^ Muhammad JS for crimes which were not dis- 
similar in the eyes of the faiiadc^ Aurangzeb : the former had 
fought for his father, and the latter for his father-in-law (and uncl^ 
Shuja, who were equally heretical and therefore equally hateful, — 
both were imprisoned and then * sent to hell.' B at in spite^of all 
t his Aurangzeb was not a WoodJ±iiistyLJiei^ : as Smith writes, 
Aurangzeb, while nots hfifiloD g from any ^verity deemed necessary 
to secure_Jd^Jdir^ had no tesl^ f orjndisa^ sup^upus 


1. Cf. Saksena, op. cit., pp. 324-26. “M. Amin, the author of 

Zairn mn^ah. says that after the failure o f the 2nd Quand ah^r camp^igOr 
Shuja aind^urapa^^ pn their w^^6~their respe ctive pro yincpes, arrived 
tojgether at DsffiL yhere they stopp^ for auLJjays to cem^t the boad of 
fnendsbip between them (their cosi^iQBLjiatred of their jTdest brother 

DbuS) Shuja betroSifid- his dauglto„_tO -Sultan. MuE ^bja d^ ar^ 

Aurangjasb betrothed his daughter, to ^in-al-abicgn. (SPSie recript 
the rewgl of the s erious illness of the Eri^or, ffipaig 2 a 5 b, Shyja# and 
MuxScTopeRed a bri ^ ^ rresp^dence thmT To exiSidite the 

^CElifige of tett<!^„l®g!?’‘Wefe ^ teblidb ed at conyenis git stag^^ ^Betweai 
^ ijgmt and B mg al tiS^'ay of the Egaan and Sme oi these 

Vhlch a53 have cB Se dQwn Jo us un- 

« ^lfel&..^^gEXLof,the jp^^made by theseJmjIhcrs to overthrow 
ft isabo’ mS the ac wance of Shuja frcSi B engaL and ofTS^ffd 
ftorn the was ad^Shg to a JgBfcl 

anmi^ th^ in whIdObey progi^ to meet h w Agni^ . .‘if 
meniy atteck» j^] fe oL ua, the o ther two aboad dl^ 

DfiRBL/ * 
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blood-shed ; and when he felt his power es tablished beyon d dwger 
of dis pu te by the sons of his brothe rs, was wUling to i^ow the 
lyouths to_li:^i!!* Nay, he went a ste p fiirfher and married- hia two 
daught^, the th^ and the f ifth ^p^vely to ^ihr Siulrald) 
(yrainger srai of and Izid Ba^ (son of MurSd). 

‘As at a signal straight the s ons prepar e 
For open force, and rush to sudd^ war ; 

Meeting like winds broke lQQse_upon the -main 
To prove by aims whosejate i t wa s to reign.’ 

From the point of view of our study of the Empire no purpose 
would be served by going into the detail s of 
this war. When all is stated, it only ill ustr ated 
. the basic weakness of a system that could be 

set at n augh t at the merest illness of the Emperor ; the darker side 
of the family tradition of the house _Qf__Timur that exalted peljLand 
power above CTCrything else ; and the consummate ability of Au- 
rangzd) in di^^mcy and in contrast with the political im- 
pqteocy of his brothers. The ciraunstances which led to the dis- 
c omfita re and death of the weaker_parties may be briefly stated 
as follows : — 

When Shah Jahan iell ill, in September^l65Z, he formally 
rxHninated Sh ikoh his successor, to avert the possible tragedy 
of a war of succession .^ 

In ^ite of this, on the 5th Decemb er 1657. Mur^, pro- 
claimed himself ^np^or at Ahmadabad , struck coins and had the 
read in his own name. 

' ^ Shuja did the same at R ajmahal in Bengal, and marched 


1. Siuifl!,. 0. H., p. 412. 

2. According to the In avat-nSm a (dted ibid, p. 325), Aurangzeb 
wrote to M uiad : ‘ I undeiataBduiat die in fluence <» the enemy (IliiS:) 
in adt^istoapon, tran sfers an d an nointmeirtaL has attained und esira ble 
pToppitiaciSr^Ie is ndw try ing to ^ect tceasire and an arm; 
l3Wd be Yo y cautfoas at this tin» and'ffiguld not write ,anj 





igitoijiiiait him to retire to his in ' 

midrlSSre your servicae in my han&" ^ ^ ^ 

aervios ofDiri, has a di a«|jat it atary 

tnift. Hiiat Mhppl i ‘ Smne •g sfenfc nSe' writes. *«~3uu 


daHr bava Jii ^ toh 
(i idr fanic by 


I BB9W . and 


jay thid 
otxt X 


hia ^dbar- andi i 

Jhis to be a..Eceat uotmaii. ler 
m^p. 51 )* 
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•with an anay and fleet towards B enares which he readied on Ja nu- 
ary:J2A. 1658 . 

' ^ Au rangzeb . quick to ap orehaid the situation, but toQ_shi£wd 

to prec^tate matters, proposed to act, not in his own naine, but 
in the intgrt^ of Isgm and his yo unger brot her MuiSd. The 
Biopire was to be saved from the he resie s of Daig and Shflja.; a 
third of the Ixxity was to be given to Murad together with the 
Punjab. Afgh^istan, Kashmir, and Sindh : the rest to be retained 
by Aurangzeb himsdf. 

ySr Jumla who was called to the north, by order of Si|h 
Jahan, was not all owed hy-Awaag zeb ■tQ_Dr oceed from tte Deccan. 
He was ar rested and his army thus made a vailabl e for Au rangzeb . 
S mith sav s. “The drcumstances indicate that probably AGr Jumla 
C Minived at his own arrest. Certainly he did not resent it, nor 
did he fail to _continue to give his a lly inva luable support when 

released Mir Jumla’s fine par k of artillery proved to be ex- 

tremdy useful.”'^ 

At the beginning of Feb ruary 1658, Aurangzeb too assumed 
Imperial p rerogativ es. On ?rd A pri l he crossed the N armad a and 
joined forces with Murad, near Ujjai n. 

(D On .15 April. J658 . the I mperial arm y, under Kasim Kh an 
and R6ja Jaswant Singh of Jo dhpur , was defeated at &armat* * 
(14 miles s-w. of Ujjain ) by the rdbel fiinces . Tas want Singh fed . 
from th^ b attle-fie ld. but his wife would not give him shdter after 
;8) ^rapk ^owaniiceL! 

D6l3^.ShikDh then enco unter ed the r ebels at Samugarh (8 
miles to the east of Agra fort ), on May 29, 1658. A mere^ccident 
in this welAcontested battle, in which the R ajputs ‘did h onou r 
the trad^ns of the ir ra pe,* turned the tide in fav our of Aurangzeb.' 
"‘‘ The battle (of Samugarh) ”. as Si njjh ray s. “ reatty decided the wm 
rtf All the subs equen t effcHts to re^jlgye the cause then 

k»t, whether made by Shilrnh himself, by his son 

ot by ^rtiia and Mui§d Bdchsh . were in y^. Aurai^izeb 
proved hhpBdf to be by far the aMest of the p rinces in ever y phg ge 
■of the contest, whkh was not e nded until two years later, in i^y 
166(L.wh«3i ajOJa^met his inia£{3bite-&fiC’' 


1, O, H„ p. 416. 
± Ibid., p. 4U. 
The euBcen of 
and genn^^ilk. 


due to hte better e aujam ent 
although QbULJtnv made 
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On 8th June 1658 Auranggeb took possession of Agra fort 
and imprisoned Ja Mn therein for life/ Shah Ja^T died 
^ there on 22ndJaimary_„18^ gazing for the last time , on the Jtomb 
\of his belove d wife with wh om he now lie s buried. 

Murad was apprehended on June^^ 1658, and finally im- 
prisoned and executed at G^lior, in December Iggl. A charge of 
murder was brought against him by the son of Ali N ^i who was 
MuiM's one timeJDfwtn. The Pi^e was tried and condemned 
by a Kaz^'with all th^prms^f law/ 

On July j l, 165^ Aurangzeb had himself cr own ed, though 
his formal enthr^mj^t was deferred until J une 16 59. 

Suleiman^hilm^ defeated $huja a t Baibgnpur (near 
Benares) in F ebruary 165 8^ Au tangz eb again routed him at 
K hajwah (Fath pur Di gtrict), on January 5, 1659. Thence he fled 
to Arak;^ where he met with his death in MajM660. 

Dara^was hunted from place to place through Multan,. 
Sindh. K athiaw ar and Gujarat He was betrayed once near Ainaer, 
by Ja swant of Jodhpu r. Finally, while he was tryin g to e scape to 
Persia , he was again b etray ed by Malik Jiwan Kjjjn, the Afghan 
chief of D hand ar (near Bqlan Jgass), on June_9,„Jj658. The death 
of his beloved wife Nadira Begam (daughter of had much 


' a brave and spl endid show / the greater number of th^ ‘ were not very 
wariike ; they wefenSSEEire, barbers, black^ths, carpenters, taitors, and 
suc53ike. It is true that on their hor^ and with their arms they 
looked well at a review, but they had ho hear t, and knew potiijng of 
war.' (Pepys, p. 53) . ‘ DarSi' he further points out, ‘ had not 
expexience in luattersLof Ja^Enaving been brought up among the di5§ng- 
w^en and buffers of his father, and gave undue credit to the wQids 

oftiie traitois^TT^id., p. 59)7 

1. Manucci refers in tou ching to the suff^dngs and humili^' 

tion of Shgh ^aMn in his prison life, to which he was eye-wit ness r 
‘ Gang thus sevefaLdjnes/ he says, * I no ted tbe imp r ^ ^ent of Siih 
JahSn was clpser than can be exjk^sed. There passed noti 
I and otljprs were in conversation with the Goygmor- (It 


the eunuchs 


hiiSTne wouli 


:e the conmany sj^iare in 'What^waa 
^ gment of 



treatment, the wretched old man mTg 
with the others who were present when 
fdlt it much* I knew the chgnity with 


I do not know how 
was dceie, but I 
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distra cted D^m . * D eath w_as painted in his eve s Eve rywhe re he 

saw only de struction , and losing h i s sense s became u tterly heedle ss 
of his o wn affair s.* In the words of Khafi ‘ Mountaio-after 

m ountain of trouble thus pressed upon the heart of Para, grief was 
added to griet sorrow to soixow, so that his mind n o longer re- 
tained its eqi^ibrjum At the end of Zi-l hijja, 1069 ( Sept. 1659 h 

the order was giy^ fo r Para Shikoh to be put to ^th_under a 
legal opinion of the lavQws, because he had aT X)statize d from the 
law, had vUified relig ion, and had a llied hi mself with heresy and 
infidelity. After he was slain, his body was placed, in a howda 
and carried_round the city (as once before when he was aliy^). So 
once alive and oiiC£_dead-he was exposed to the ey^ of aUjijen, 
and many wept ovi^ his fate. He was buried^ in the tornb of 
Humayun/i 

pai^, like KM^ru, was an en lighten ed and p opular Pri nce. 
Benner, who was an eye-witoess to these tragicLhappenings, records;' 
‘ Everywhere JMpb^i^red. the people- weeping, and lameirting„thaJate 

of Dart in the most toudnng^Janigage from every qu^er I 

heard piercing and dis tressing shrieks . men, w omen, and chil- 

dren wailing as if some mighi^_jcdmnity had happened to them- 
seLves .'2 Several works are attributed to l^ia^ Shikob. (1) Snjh 
ul-asrgx, a trarislation of the 50 Upmishads : Mcjmuu-ul- 

a treatise on the tec hnical terms, of Hind u Vedm ia with 
Suji ' equivalents ; @) Dialogue with Baba Lai : Q) SakitM- ulr 
containing liy^ of the Musl im sa ints.4 Risala-uLag numa; 
and a Persian ti^latign of the A tlmy^ v e^ ^ The charges 


1. Munt^habu4 Lubqbj^ E. & D, op. cit, VII, pp. 244-46. 

2. Traveisi 11, p:'^47 

‘ writes Bernier, ' was not deficient in good qualities* : he was 


courlieinis in conversation, 
but he entgiiain^ too 


lick in repartee, polite, and extre 


accomplish ev( 
; me 


^.j^pinion of hmiself ; bcHeved he^fi 
_ . powers of his awn nund, an^t imag 

thatTEere e^di^ no man from wbflse. rnuasel he could derive^Jjenefit*. 
He spoke disdsi5lulh& of those who venteed^ to advjse 
detect 4mj^ncerest friends from discJoring the s»?ciSl,J3aa^jnatiojis of 
hia brothers. He was also very ir j| s ^le : apt to menace : aBSsiive and 
mfuttiaf even to the greatest ObaiiM T but this anger was mote 

umaadan, he continued to ioin in the 


Bom a 
but 


in pnvat ft 


thus 


than 

eicerdsies hi that 

ence to its faith, 

C hristian wim Chri stians. He had 
PlfigBSi^dr G on whom he 

Ijwiid, r 



Kttfewsittg Mg adher- 

about him aom of flfie 
lai^ pension s. He 


W 80 ^ t^e lent a y|l|M m to tha ^itioos of 

Jafe*in th^ ibSh and i MOprirty oTw^ he 
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levelled against him were 0) That he c^XSEeased with BrEh mans. 
jlYogis. and Sanya sis ; 0) that he regard ed the^HiiJdu J^«das as 
xeve aled lite rature ; ^ that he wore rings and ornam^s with the 
in scriptio n ‘ Prabhu ' on them ; and 0) that he i hsregar ded the 
injuiyAions of Jlslam regarding the ol^rvanre of the fast of 
Ramzan, etc. 

Vi; ( ^LDEN AGE OF TH E EMEIRE 

The Empire, for which the brothers fought so furiously, was 
yet to grow to its fu llest extent in the next reign ; but it is certain 
.that it was never more pr osperous than during the thirty yea rs 
(1^Z::5Z} of S hah Ja han’s rule. In spite of the early rebellions, 
which were soon crushed ; in spite of the foreipi waj^ of agg^'ession 
beyond the fronti^, which cost enormously with no return what- 
soever : in spite of the famin e, in the Deccan and Gujarat, which 
devastated a vast portion of the_countiy ; and m spite of the con- 
stant ^ht^ in the Deccan, which, while it r^lted in the subju- 
gation of Ahrnadnagar, Golkonda, and Bijapur, also involved a great 
drain in the resources of the Em pire , the age of Shah Jahan. showed 
much that was glorious, and many an unipist^ble sign of unique 
prosperity, to justify this period- being described as the Golden Age 
of the Empire. 

Rai^ ghBra Mai, in his iMbb^ -tauiari}^ , records with adjtnira- 
tion : ‘ The means enyiloyed by the Kin g 
(Sh ah .Tahan ) in these happy times to protect 
and n^juDSh his people. Ws knowl^ge of what made for w dfare. 
his adminjstiation by hones t and intelligent -Offic ers, the auditing of 
acroupts, his care of the crown -lands and their t^iants, and en- 
couragement of a^cu|tare and the c ^ectic m of revenue, together 
witii his p unishme nt and ad monition of evil doers. oi^jresscHS and 
nl ^ontents . all tended to the pr osperit y of the ^hpire. The par- 
gana which had brought in t hree lacsjn Akbar*8jo»gn now j^ded 
ten^though some .^E-shoirt, ahHTtliose who inqteaafid the P^texuie 
by c areful agricult ure were regarded, and Jiki-Mtsa,, .Ji^jKeMldi- 
ture of f ormer rdgw a of the.jtrfL of flds cdhili, 

and x^theJKi£aLj®«^Y.a!*eaas!l-a-4re^ 
tafci» years toaccuafalate ji nt te r 


1, L Mic-Pbole- Catttempatairy SoOtHes, p. UOt. 
Aco^u% to Mordbnd {liu AgntriM Sj 
13S), "Undtf AU>ar the laindly inawu^ 
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European-jcritics, partly judging by mo dern standards, and 
partly reluctant to acknowledge that was 

ever more prospero us than in our own times, 
are rather ^ry to admit the tQith of the above 
de scripid on, except gr udgingly and with quaMcations. Thus we 
come across statemen;^lik§_ the following : '' The reig n of S|^ 
JahSn, which covers, nearly thirty years, from 1627JtO«-i658, is 
usually regarded the jgolden i>erio(l of JMugtiaLluk- It was out^ 
u;ardly a period of jg;reat prosperity. Fpreiga wars were few and 
unimportant ; at home there was peace and apparmt^ plenty, and 
the xpyal treasury-seemed iuH to gyeiflowing. the vast 

treasure which ShSh Jahto had inherited from his father and grand- 
father ; despite , the growth of a large trad^ between Indian and 
western Asia, which was rp%dsred _pQSsikIa-by the^existmce of a 
strong Government in Persia ; despite the establishotent of the export 
trade with l^rop^ which certainly brought some^ pro^t to the 
Mughal Empire ; and in spite of other apparent^jrdvrmtage the 
reign of Shah- Jah^ ^sounded the knell nf the Emp^g^and of^ 
economic system*' The writer further elaborates : “ To meet the 
expenditure of SMh Jahaq's extravagant bureaucracy and to pay for 
the sptendid architectural monuments, which alone would render his 
reign memorable, m insupportable buxdeti laid MPon the agrl: 
cultural and industrial mmses^ upon whom the very life of the 
Empire ultimately depended. Thus um e ngende red the national 
insplvjency which, becoming more marked during the reign of his 
successor, proved one of the most ^tenj^ factors in the subs^ueiit 
disintegrations of the great organization which he inherited from 
Alfbar^d JahaniJr/'^ 


more than CQYgned by the gtfivlh of the Entire, and re serve s in cash 


were accu muB ted. J ahangir neglected the Administration, and ..... 

the aniujS Emc orpe fronTme Re served felTToTCLJal^s of rupees, 

while the annual gxpjenditure was and th« acqanmKfecT figure 

was drawn on ST-terge sums. Sk dhjah ^ on his accession, fhif TEe'fnarum 
on a som d_J^^rTne r^s&tUcdlr^sIXidcul^ 0^^ ^ 

ex^iCnSLure at 100 lakkSf mk had tim a Imm 
for €Mer£mdMs» ExpewStturT^rose far above^lf^ '^t^ 
but cc ^mI ai mimstration raised th e res erved inco me to MO , 

by^'lMXjind to mzrMjSSLMk by 
^ Aur at^^^ b at first imiiefi to maiiite iii the 

at I# .Htjhel 

g Garr e^op. at., p. 99. (Italics mine.) 
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A more skilful piece of subtle rikp ^r^gement, which lodks like 
im partial apprecia tion, is difficult to find. We do not seek to ex- 
tenuate the cr ime s and shor tcoming s of Shih Jahian!a-reign ; but it 
is necessary to admit the uncloubteicLprosperity of howsoever short 
a period without mixing.JUP. with it matters of an ex traneo us nature. 
Dis cussi on of ' extrav agant bureaucr acies ' and * i nsuppo rtable 
jbajsdfiQs laid tn)on the a^icult^al and i ndustrial masses/ 
as well as the * engen dering of national insolvency/ would land us 
in controversies far beyond the scope_of this work ; but it is cer- 
tainly not permissible to father the ^na. of his succes^rs upon Sl^ 
In the first place the splendid. ‘ ejrtravagance * of Shah 
Ja^to was never i mitate d by his pu ritani cal successor Auratigzeb / 
on the contrary, the solicitude for the agriculturists, from whatever 
motive, was continued by Aurang;zeb ; and lastly, the springs of 
Aurangzeb’g actions are not to be traced to the initiative of his 
fath^ whom he hated, imprisoned, and superseded. The com- 
jplexity of forces that brought about ‘the disintegrations of the 
great organ^tion * of the Mughal Empire will be discussed in the 
^proper place. 

To cite another example of the undue^seyerity of b|as§d criti- 
cism, Vincent Smjt h observes : “ §bih_ Jahlam has recced from 
most mod em hist orians, and especially from Elphinstone, -treatment 
\^un du lv favo utable. The magnificence of his court, the extent and 
i wealth of his em^re, the comparative peace which was preserved 
during his reig n, and the umgue Jjeauty of his architectural master- 
piece, the .J^j^ave combined to dazzle- the vision of his m.odern 
biogr apher s, most of whom have slurred overJ iis_m (my c rimes <md 
ex aggerated such virtuesjis he possessed In his ze^ to correct 
this ‘u nduly favqu raMe* picture of Sh§h J ahBn, Smith has over- 
shot mark , and ‘ slmr^ oyer his many ’ virt^s and ‘ exag ge- 
rgted su^ c rimes as he was _guilty^.pf . Apart from Shall JahiSn's 
per sonal jailing s as a ^n, as a faothe r, as a fether, and finally as 
^ w j-dower , ** In says Siokh, “ he was cruel, 

t reacher ous, and ung^iguloMs ” ; though he does not fail..|o add 
i> erhabs mi worse than mos t gtbj^UkmgsM 
not better.** Then, “He had l ittle skill s s a military leader,” the 

r — — 

l. "The p urity Au rangzeb cared for none of OKate-tfainffli. . . . . . 



A 2r., p. 41S# (Ital^ mine.) 
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organkatipn and comrn^nd of his army was irjegkifiDt "'SMh 
l€^ han'$ * jmtk i. ^ was merely the savage, tmfeeMng, jj^cgy of the 

exercised mthout respect of persons and 
unthqut the slightest tincture^ of, (Shades of Charles \ 

and Louis XIV b ear witn^ s I) Pet er Mundy and “O^er trav^ei;® 
bear similar testimony to t ^misgojie fi^menl oi the <;oun trvJ' Ber- 
niei::^ “ a hig ^ trained observe r/' who was “ d eeply interest ed as 
a sbid^ in whaJLjie^saw/* and “free fronL personal .bias for or 
against either Shih Ja han or Aurangz^,” is one that “cannot be 
brushed aside** as “a hostile European witne^.** “He sp^s of 
the actual ^te of the country at the niost bnllmi^ period of Mogul 
rule, when the dynasty was fully established, rich beyond compare, 
and undisturbed by foreign aggression** His “pessimistic obser- 
vations*’ and “gloomy impressions*' regarding “the upper pro- 
vinces** are then faithfully _ cited : ‘Thus do ruin and desolation 
overspxead the land’ (Bernier’s Travels^ p. 231.) “Similar ruin 
and tyranny had been the fate of the Deccaa during the years from 
1644 to 1653,. in the interyaL between the first and second viceroyalty 
of Aurangzeb,” when a great famine devastated the JDeccan and 
Gujarat. “The prodigal expenditure and unexampled splendour of 
the court which occupy so prominent a place in most of the current 
descriptions of Shah Jahan’s rule had therefore a jiart background 
of suffer ing and misery seldom exposed to viewT The n follo w “a| 
few phrase s of painlu,L vividness’* from the perL^of “the^i^pial 
h^tgrian, Ab du-1 H amid.” who “ contrary tp_ the. irequent ^practice 
of writ^.ptjhis kmdj makes ncx attempt to disguise the horror of 
the calamity.” 

Yet Smith denifia. the ‘ gracious .kindnesajand. hountyl of Shiah 
JahSn described by the sg mg write r ; for, “So far Mundy, 
nothing to help the suffering peoidiJtm. dg^ ky^lbs^ gQPmmenL; 
though “ the cajpap, of §h|h^Iahln^ at Burhanpur was 

filled with proBsiona. of aHJdnds.” Of course “ No statis tics are on 
record ” ; but we are not without imagination I Though “ Eyaa the 
natua:ej?t is not mentioned,'" “ it is almost 

certom that c hdjsra must have carried off rnyxiads of victims.” 
For, “ Sit I^tehariLTg^le^ the editor of hfyi3dy’,^yrDi^^ has good 
reason for sayfog^ that *it i® wpiflmluie to^ r^suLMundy^Jui^ 
mattet of fact observation® on thi s famm e^' m order to 
tmUrn tfm i^msity of the differmce in the condiUms of Uf^^m 
fM rule of the Wo^ dyna sty whm cd the h^ht of 
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iis ^grx-cmd those prevailinJLMideTjhe mod^M 

Nevertheless^ ElgbiiiistoQc is perfectly right wh^ hft dtactihcs 

Qtbellsde _oi Age„Q£ Shah JahM as “ the 
ihe Pirtnre : ous ever knomh in Jndia, .... together with a 

larger share of good govewvnent than often falls to the lot of Asiatic 
nations. Notwithstanding Shiah Jahfei's love of ease and pleasure 
... .he never remitted his vigilance over his internal government ; 
and by this, and the judicious choice of his ministers, he prevented 
any relaxation in the system, and even introduced important im- 
provements — such as his suiyey of the Deccan.^ 


1. 0. H., pp. 415-18, 393-94. 

2. “ His minioters were men of the highest, ability. Sad- Allah 

All^i. a converted Hindu, was the most upright statesman of Eis age ; 
and ^AiLJMafi^n and Khan were men of approved integrity and 

energy.” (Lane-Poole, Anrangzily, p 15). 

The improygpaent of the administration in the Deccan was the work 
of Aurajigzeb and Murshid QulT iSbian. The former at that time was 
Viceroy in the Deccan. The latter was a native of Khurasan who had 
come to India in the train of All Mardan Khan, the Persian Governor 
of Kandahar, who had come over to the Mt^hal side. He is said to have 
combinSf in himself ‘ the valour of a soldier with the administrative 


edacity ol a .xivil servant.' 

The mal administra tion of predecessors had considerably reduced the 
treasury and TeiZeSues. At this time the civil and military -expenditure 
^f the Deccan, exclusive of the salary derived by the officers from their 
jdiSrp produced an annual deficirdf Rs. 20,36,000, -which was made good 

by drawing the reserv-ea stored in the treasuries of the Deccan 

V^en appointing him^ to the Qec^n, Shah Jahd^bad urged Auxangdb 
to pay special attention to the improvement of the peasantry ami the 
exfmsion jxf cultivation. Aurangzeb had promised to do his best for 
these objects . . . The new diimn * consisted in extending. Tpdar 
Mal^s .sjystiem Jto the Dec(5arL First he worked hard to ^ifher the scat- 
f tered together and restore the nonnaL lifu-of the vil&ges by giving 
them tBpir full- 43Qpulation and proper -chain of oflEkers. Everywhere 
wise amim and honest surveyors were deputed to measure the land, to 
prei^e the reepM of wejl mmked.^ out holdings (rngid), and to distin- 

n h arable land from rocky soils and wa^r^fiSurafes. Where a -village 
lost its headman ( mvkQadam ) he took *Sre to appoint a new -head- 
man from the whose character gave the bf^-jaromise of their 

readiness to promgfe xultivation and take sympathetic i:ai:e of the pea- 
santry. Tlie poor& ryots^ were grantjed loans ( taqavi) from the public 
treasury, for the phrcBa^ of cattk, seeds and other iwdWi materials 
of agriculture, and the advance was rec^red at hajyest-by-.^t^^ 

is second-^efom to adopt the system to the varying ne^ of 

^ 
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KhSn, the best historian of those times, gives his 
o pinion , that, although ^bar was pr^ejmnmt as a conqueror and 
a lawgwr, yet jot the ovd^ territory <md 

md the good administration of every department of the 
state, no prince ever reigned m India that could be compared to 
Shah Jdhm 

“ Mandjlslo describes Agra as at least twice ^ as large as 
Isfahan^ (then in its greatest glory), with fine streets, good shops, 
and numerous baths and caravanserais. Nor was this prosperity 
confined to royal residences : all travellers speak with admiration of 
the grandeur of the cities, even in remote provinces, and of the fer- 
tile and productive countries in which they stood. 

“ Those who look on India in its present state may be inclined 
to suspej:t the native writers of exaggerating its former prosperity ; 
but the deserted cities^ ruined palaces, and choked-up aqueducts 
which we will see, with the great reservoirs and embankments in 
the midst of jungles, and the decayed cause-ways, wells, and cara- 
vanserais of the royal roads, concur with the evidence of contem- 
porary travellers in convincing us that those historians had good 
grounds for their commendation. . . . 

Shi^ Jahian was the most magnifi cent jrince that ever ap- 
peared in India. His retinue, his state ^tablisiunents, his largesse^ 
and all the pomp of his. court, were much increased beyond whatj 
they had attained to under his predecessors. His expenses in 
these departn^ts can only be palliated by the fact, that they neither 
occasioned any increase to his exac^tions, nor any embarrassment to 
his finances. . . . 

Notwithstanding the un amiable chara cter given to him in hiE 
youth the personal conduct of Shah Jah§n seems to have been 
blameless when on the th rone .^ His treatment of his p^le was 
beneficent and paternal, and his liber^^j gatim ents towards those 
around him cannot be better^ shown than by the confidence which 


1. "‘The populaiLSdeir that the l^e of a Mug|| pl Emper or was an 
rpUIld of pleasure, lasdyisH^ess, sport mid senility, is je- 
sd by the (Slim Jahsn^s) daily routine, 

acro^iiTcnnteimKira^ Ber siah histone s. This roffinet 





», wjietfaer the Esaacojr .iras itTc ama or at the'capi- 
i» omw h^lining eviden ce to prove thataBE3I^Ted 
TSac evenly and 

cit, p. 238; Soikar, 
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(unlike most Eastern princes) he so generously reposed in his ^ons/ ^ 
This certainly does not seem an o yerdrawii ,or * undu ly favou r- 
able picture con siderin g the almost .unanimp us verfi^ of unWsed 
observers, and in the clear light of fad^. ‘‘T^vemigr who had 
I repeatedly visited most p^s of Into, says that Shah^^J^an 
rreign^ ed_n ot so much over his subj gds^ but ratlm^ 

J^he^verjn s iamily ar^_chil(izpt * ; and goes on to commend the 
stricture of his ciyiL^Ckiveniment, and speaks in high terms of 

the segmty enjoyed under_,it .RetroJOeHa^Vajk, who wrote 

in the last years of Jah|ngLr__(1623), when things were in a worse 
state than under his son, gives the following account : — ‘ Hence, 
generally, all live^much after, SLEepteel j^ay ; and they do it securely 
as well, because th e King ( joes not persecute his subjects with false 
accusations, nor deprive them of anything when he sees them live 
^plgndidJy, and with the appearancre of riches (as is often done in 
other Al]alionietaE.jDQUnte^^ 

Even Bgrnier, whose gloomy impr^jsions are emphasised by 
Vincgit Smith,^ writes of the prosperity of Bengal under Shah 
Ja han in the foUowingJerms : — 

‘ ^j^^qle_abounds with every oj life ; and it is this 

cbtmdance that has indeed so many Portuguese, Ha^^^astes, and 
other Christians, driven from their diSerent settlements by the 
Djitch, to seek an asylum in this fertile kingdom.. The Jesuits and 
Augustins, who have large churches and are permitted the free and 
untuplested exercise of their religion, assured me that Ogouli (Hugli) 
alone contains from eight to^nine thousand Christians, and that in 
other parts of the kingdom their number excegdfid^fiv e-and-tw enty 
thousand. The rich exubejjmce of the Country , tog^er with the 
beauty and amiable disposition of the nativ e wpinen,. has^jtijvgnj^^ 
to a PxQjmb in cqmtnm jise^miong^JbeJPjixtuguese, Ert^ish, and 
Dutdn, that the K^dp m of Benga lejms^ a^ hi^red gatj s opm fox, 

deparj^e^ 

In regard to valua ble commoditi es of a nrfyu to attract 
^fforeign fodrebmts, I am acquainted with no c^pitry where so great 


Elphinstone, op. cit., pp. 600-608. 

Ibid., p. 6CO n. 

0. H., p. 41S, Smith himself does not fail to 


tion, it can hardly be 
^ ogul d ynasty and emigre.' 
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c va riety is found. Besides the sugar , there is 

such qumtUy of coft pn\ md silks^ that the kingdom may be called 
the common store-home for those two kinds of MerChandmrndT W' 
Hmd Qusta nL azJ^^ Empir e of the Great ^MogoLonlv, but ot dLMe, 
neightm mng kingdoms , and even oi ^rope. I have been some- 
times amazed at the ya^L-Jiuantity of c otton cl oths of every sort, 
fyie and csiarse, white and coloured, which the Ho llander s alone 
export to differ places, especially to lapmL-ond Europe, The 
English, the P ortugu ese and the na^e mer chants deal also in these 
articles to a considerable extent. The same may be said of the 
silks and silk stuffs of all sorts. It is not posable to conceive the 
quantity drawn every year from B engal e for the supply of the whole 
of the MqzqI Empire, as far as Lajwre and Cjrbql_(Kabul) , and 
generally of all those joreign^nations to which the Cottons are sent 
.... The Dutch have sometimes seven or eight hundred ^natives 
employed in their silk factory at Kg^ssem-Bazar where, in like man- 
ner, the English and other merchants employ a proportionaie 
number, 

* Bengc^is also the principal ernpmmm for saltp^je. It is 
carried down the Gmgts with great facility, and the Dutch and 
Efiglish send large cargoes to many parts of the Indies, and to 
Europe. 

'Lastly,, it is from this fruitful, kingdom, that the best lac , 
opium, wax, civet, long^pper and various drugs are obtained ; and 
butter, which may appear to you an inc(msiff£iaplg_sitkl^> is 
such plenty, that although it be a bj My articJn to e$port, yet it is 
sent by sea to numberless places,''^ 

MgOUOci has recorded that, when his p atron Bdlamont. (who 
was the exiled Charles , IF s _gmbassacJor-to the 
died two Eng lislx impost ors, 
— * pretending to be ImperiaLpffioers, wanted to, 

appropriate to the m^v es all the effect& and be longings of that/ 
stronger in the Empir e, When Sh&h Tahin came to kpow of this, 
he ordered all the property, to be re^pred to the rightful ^g^sgaghee 
of the dead_ §iiW with the exception of a n Arab horse * which be 
kiptio f h ii n s d f, giving 

(^S. 2,0gQ}, the mice at whk KM had bepi 
He took no thing eke but the ^terjchkh viM^^^nedJof^ 


1. Travels, pp, 43S-40. 
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This unique conduct even towards an unkngwii„.straiiger in 
the land but illu strate s the Emperor's sgise of fairngss and justice 
towards all people. Berniex . has also observed that ‘in Hi ndo ustan 
every acre o/^iand is considered the p ropert y of the Jdiig, and the 
spoliation of a be a robbery committed upon the 

[ Kin£s ^donm^- In the light of these statements of disinterested 
Europeans, Riai Bh^ Mai's e ulogy regarding Sbi^ Jahan’s ad- 
ministration of justicei is not d ifficu lt to understand : Says he, 

‘Notwithstanding the gr^t area of this country, plamts were so few 
that only one day in the week, viz , Wednesday, was fixed upon for the 
adminiotration of justice , and it was rarely even then that twenty plain- 
tiffs could be found to prefer suits, the number generally being much 
Igsa. The writer of this histon^Lstetch on more than one occasion, 
when honoured^with an audience_-of the King, heard His Majesty chide 
the dar o^ha of the ^urt that alffioygh -aP many confidential persons had 
been appointed to invite jplaintiffs, and a day of the w^k was set apart 
exclu^ivdy with the view of dispensing justice, yet even the small num- 
ber of twenty plaintiffs could but very seldom be brought mto Court 
In shjurt, it was owing to the great solwitude eumced by the King 
towards the prqmsttwn of the national weal and the general tranquillityf 
that the people were restrained frxtm committing oQences against one 
another and breaking the public peage. But if offenders were discovered, 
the local authorities used generally to try thenr on the spot (where the 
offence had been committed) "according to law., and in concurrence with 
the law officers ; and if any individual, dissatisfied with the decision 
passfed on his case, appealed to the gojiemQL or diwdn, or to the kdzl of 
the the was reviewed^ and judgment was awarded with great 

cgte and dh^rimination lest it shojald he irieniioned in the presence of the 
King that justice had not been done If parties were not satisJM even 
with these jdedsi^s, they appealed to the chief duodth or to the chief 

on matters of law- These officers instituted further inquiries, with 
all this care, what case, except those relating to ^po^^and religion, could 
becc^e subjects of ref erence to Majesty.'^ 


' Moreland bas indeed pointed out that the reim of Sh^JakBpt 
was “ a period of mrarian tranquilly ” though 
Uie condition of the p ^s^ts became worse to- 
^ w yds ^ beginnipy of th e nea^t rei en.^ This 
prosperity under lap^y due to his “cargfaLad:! 

niinlst|ijji>ii»” which raised the of the _Stote..-hey0nd alf 


I* ^ p. 45. 

9* E. & D., op. cit., VII pp. 172-73. 

4* op, cit, p.''l3l. 
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precedm|^.^ The testiirony of Rai Bhara Mal^ already cited in 
confirmation of this, is sought to be dispam^d by some on the 
ground that the actual orders^ of SMh Ja hian on matters therein 
referred to are not trac eable. Morelands is certajnly not correct in 
describing the author of the Lubbu-t T aw frikk_ as “a bter writer''; 
for the Riai himself spe^s of ‘the writer of tbis^ histori cal sketch 
on more than one occasion^MDeing ‘honoured ^itl^^ audience. of 
the King- (Shiah Jahl|p)/ His account, we r epeat unmistakably 
points to the efi^iency, benevolence, and undoubted prosperity of 
Shah Jahan’s Empire.^ 

It is not possible here to makd an acg^rate-eatiimte of the extent 
of this prosperity.^ We, therefore, give below only^a few of its 
visible indications, from which readers might draw their own con- 
clusions : — 

In 1647, Shah Jah^ sent, as a than^pgering, a jewelled candle- 
stjek ‘ to the revered tomb of tlie Prophet (on whom be the greatest 

favours and blessmgs!), an account of whjch. is here given Having 

selected out of the a mber can^-Speks that he had amongst his private 
property the laigesL of them all, which weighed^ZQfi-lPto, and was worth 

_rupeeSy he commanded that it ^ould be covered with a net- work 
of gold, ornamented oh all sides with flowers and studded with gems, 
among which that val uable di^ond^ ^ouJd be iag^ded. In short, 
that incomparable candle-stick cost two , lacs and 50,000 rui>ees. of which 
one lac and 50,000 was the price of the diamiond, and' the remaining lac 
the wQilfi„Qf aJl-the_j:fims and gold, together with the original candle- 
stick. Mk-Saiyid-jyimad SauL who had once before conveyed 

charitable presents to the two sacred cities, was then deputed to take 
charge of this* P£edQus offering ; and an edict was promulgated to the 
effect, that the revgnue. collectors of the province of Gujarat should pur- 
chase a lac and 60, OCX ) tupecs* worth of goods for the sacr ed fane, and 
deliver it over tp^iiim, so that he might-lake it along With Mm from 
thence. Out of tMs, he was directed to present^^OpO worth to 

^^nff.jQLJ^Iecca ; to sell §Q,QQ(L vubee s* worth, and distribute the* 
proceeds, together with any profits- that might acgnue, amongst the indi- 
gent of that sacred^ uity ; and the r€in^ning_5Q,0|pQ,- in like manner, 
amongst those of the glorious Medina. The above named Saiy^, who 


t 

2 . 

3. 


IbidJ, p. 126. 

^ ^ * » VII, pp. 171-J72. 

Cf. Sarkai*, op. cit, pp. 16-20. 


V. V-iV., yiJt 

* .. 1* question was got from Go 

ifs rpughLState : airer Majesty's 

the^piitfit surface as^'was^ ire- 
quBite to ^isdosg, ml its l^pties mere remained a rara gem of IDO 

1 bv the lewellers sat nnA Ijt/* «inA RAiViA 


— as part of its 
fter Majestyjs 


its beajifiies fliere remal^d a xm gem of IDO 
, valued by &e ifiwdlers at one lac and.5(MX)0-ri^; (Sm 
^of Inayat KhM, ET &: D., op. eft, VII, p. g4) 
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was in receipt of only a dai| y_ stip end, was proraoted to a suitaWe_waj«5a^, 
and having been m unific ently, pressed with a dress of honour and a 
donation of 12J3QO rtipggs, received his di^issal.^ 

(|) ‘Notwithstanding the compaiatiye^Jjacrease in the expenses of 
the State during this reign, grants for the eiectiQa„ of public edifices 
and other woricajn jirojgr^, and for the paid jnilitary service and esta- 
blishments, such as those maintained in Balldi, Badakhshan, and Kanda- 
har, amounted, at one disbu^jmenL only, to fourteen Mxlu of rupees, 
and the advances made on account of edifices only were tuiQ Jzri?rs and 
fifty lacs.oi rupees. From this single instance of expenditure, an idea 
may be formed as to what the charges* must have been under^thers.2 

‘ In the coujse of years many valusble_gem_s had come into the 
Imperial j ewel-hous e, each one of which might serve as an ^ar^drop for 
V^enus, or would adorn the girdle of the _%in. Upon the accession of 
the *Emp^or, it occurred to his mind that, in the opinion of far-seeing 
men, the acqui^tion of such rar^eisels and the keeping of such wonder- 
ful brilliants can only renjler one serv ice, that of adorning the throne 
of empire. They ought, therefore, to be put to such a use, that be- 
hQlckrS^ flight share in and benefit by their ^lendour, and that Majesty 
shin^yrith increased brilliancy. It was accordingly ordered that, 
in Edition to the jewjfils' in the Lpaperial^ jewej-house, rubies, garnets, 
diaitnonds, rich pearls and emeralds, to the value of 300 lacs of rupees, 
should be broi^ght for the inspection of the ^mperor, and that they, with 
soipe exquisite jewels of gr^ weight, exceeding SOrOOQ miskals in jveight 
and fourteen hcs gl. -rupees, having been carefully selected, should be 
handed over to Be-badal Khan, the superintendent of the goIdsmith‘s 


department. There was! also to be giye n to him one Joe of tol^ of pure 
I gold, equal to miskals in weight and fourteen lacs oi- rupees in 

lvalue. The (which was ordered to be constructed) was to be 

ithree mz in length, two^jand a Jialf in^bisadtlL. and five i n heigh t, and 
r^s to be set-^withj^e jJ^yermeii^^ jewels. The outside of the 
‘canopy was/ to be of enamel work with occasional gems, the inside was 
|to be thi^y set jvith rubies, garnets and other jewels, and it was to 
pe supported by twelve em erald xolumns. On the top of each pillar 
there were to be two p eacocks thickset with gems and between each two 
peacocks a tree set with rubies and diamonds, emeralds and pearls. The 


S was to consist of th ree ste ps set with jewels of fine jstater. This 
was completed in tbe course of ^vet^yero at a cost of 100 lacs 

‘ The following is an exact account of the founding of the s plendid 
I the above-named me^ppplis (Sb ShjahSnabad ) . with its edifices 
ling Paradise, which was constructed in the environgf of the dty 
d, on the banks of the river Ttipma. It first occuxied to the Qmnis- 
ftind that he damild-sdect on the banks of the mate 


IWd, pp. 84-5. 

2, lMhhu4 TawMkk, E. & D., op. dt., VII, p. 171. 
3* BSdshSh-nama, op. cit., pp. 45-6. 
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pleasant site, distinguished by its gen^xljrnate, where he might found 
a splen^d^fort and deli^JtfiiLjedifiiCes, agreeably to the prqi^tingsi of 
his gen^pusjieart, through which streams of water should be made to 
flow, and the tepraces of which should overlook the river. When, after 
a long s earc h, a piece of g round^ outside the c ity of De lhi, lying between 
the most di^nt s,uhutbs’ and Nurgarh, commonly called S allm garh, was 
fixed upon for this purpose, by the royal command, on the night of 
Friday, the 25th Zi-l hijja, in the tw^fth auspicious reign, 

corresponding to 1D48 a.h;., being the time ap point ed by the astrologers, 
the foun^tions were marked out with the usual ceremonies', according 
to the plan devised, in the august presence. Sctiv£,riabourers were then 
employed in digging the foundations, and on the night of F riday , the 
9th of Muh arr am, of the year coinciding with 1049 a.k, (1639_AJL), the 
foundation stone of that noble structure was laid. Throughout the 
Impaial dpjpinions, wherever artificers could be found, whether plain 
stone-cuUers, omamejital sculptors, masons, or carpenters, by the man- 
date worthy of implicit obedience, they were all collected -together, and 
multitudes of conamon lajbourers were enaployed in the work. It was 
ultimately corr^leted on the 24th of Robiu-l^ awwal^ in the twenty-first 
year of his reijgn, corresponding to 1^8 A.H., at an outlay of JS£Llacs^ of 
rupees, after taking nine. 42 :^r§, three months, and some days in building/^ 
The Taj Mahal, by common consent th^ n)0St_ ad mired mau- 
solemn- in the world, enshrining the remains of Muniti z-i M ahal, Shah 
Jahan’s beloved, queen who died on T uesd ay. 7th June^ 1631^ (17 Zil~ 
kada, 1040 A.H.) at Binhanpur, was built on a plot pu^^d. from 8Aja 
Jai'^ngh. (grandson of R|ja_Man_ Singh) south of Agra.city, at a cost 
lof and .17 lacs o L rupee s.^ according to the It was 

'begun early in .Ifl^jemd completed in T anuary 1643, under the sfupervi- 
sion of Miflcai 3 ^at_ Kb&i and 1^ .AbduL IMm. The pitmni-i-A fridi 
also names the fol lowi ng artisans employed in its construction : — “Am^at 
Khan Shir^i, miter of Tughra insc riptions, from Qa nda har ; Master fsa 
Khan, masqn, a citizen of A^a ; Master carpenter, a r^ident of 

DelhL; Ba nuha r, Jhat ^al, and Zorawar, sculptors, from Delhi ; Ismail 
Khan IJuml, maker of the dpme and the scaflolding supporting it ; and 
JSini^Mal Kashmiii gardener.” It also gives a li^ of twenty jvarieties 
of pre cious stones set in the Tai, got from ‘ Q^ndaliar \ Ceylon, “ the 
upper wjdd ”7 Nile, Basrah and Ormaz, Jodhpur, KumaonTTMakrans, 
Bamas, Yemen, AtlanticOcean, Ghorband, GanHSk^^ BabaTludhan, Mount 
Sinai, Gwalior, Persia, and Assam.s 

jli^Heras following the w^e of V ^. Smith tried to make 
out a case for the Italian Ger onimo Veroneo . as the ardiitect of the 
TgL on the testigaoEiy of two cont emporary Jesuit F athers , Manij i. 


Shd/t JahanrnSma, op, cit., pp, S5-6. 

Only ifccord ing to other eaf timates, see Sarkar, Studm m 
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que and De Castro. Veroo^ was a V enetian jew eller who died at 
Laho re on 2nd August, 164Q. Father M anriqu e appears to have got 
the information from JCteLjCastro (then R ector of the J^suit^Collqge, 
Agra) who administered the last unctio n to V eroneo at the time of 
his death. His statement is as follows : — 


"The architfict of these works was a V^Jian, by name Geronimo. 
V erone o. who had come to this part in a P ortuguese ahig ^ and died in 
the city of ^or (L ahore ) just before I r eache d it. 

‘ The Emperor Co rrombo (K hqrr am) paid him a very high salary. 

Fame , the swift conveyor of good and evil news, had spread the 

story that the Emp eror summon ed him and informed him that he desired 
to erect a great sun ^tuou j^tojnb to his dea^wiie, and he was required 
to draw up some designs for this, for the Empguris .Inspection. 

The architect. VerjQIxeo carried out this order, and within a few days 
proved the great_jkllL he had in tjiii!.nrt.by producing sevjeraLjnodols of 
the most beauUfuI architecture. He pleased this^jnJer in respect of the 
designs, but, in his barbar ic prid e and a rroga nce. His Majesty was 
di spleas ed v/ith hircuuwing^to his low^^tunates, and it is said that, be- 
coming an g ry , he told V erone o to spe nd 2 cro res^_ru^s^ that is Rs, 
, 3100 khhsr and to inform him v/hen it was e^gpended. This is so large 
a sum as to over^^^one If, however, aS- they us ed_ t q sav , the tomb 
had to be covered with gold plates, as had d^e withL.th^ funeral 
_lirEL.which already Jield.^ the remains of the Ag^ne^Empre^, such heavy 
e xpenditure wa s not „ jauipdsiug. 

S leeman . in his R amble s and Recollij£:tions,^ suggests the name 
of another Eurogean architect, viz., the Frgn^,.enginger, Aust in de 
BojjUideaux^ whom he t ries to identify with UggdJsaJKMnJ^ 

These yiesKS are co ntradicted by Sir and E, B. 

IJaXfelJt on grounds of faulty historic^ j^evidence and ^tei:na^ proofs 
of stjde. 


Mr. Artlmx more trenpha p^ declar es : “ Thejnytb ^ 
that the TgiJi^aiiaLwas hydlt^by an Italian j mw belong s to the realm 
of bed-tim^^§t(M^.*!? 

An idea of the wealth accumulated by the nobility may be 
had from the following account of at the 

time of his death in 1641 It is, of course, not to be forgotten 


1. Cf. Smith, History of Fuje etc., pp. 183-85; 4,16-18. 

2. Rambles and Recollections, I, p. 385. 

3. Arcj^moldsical Survey of^huUn Report (1904-05). PD. 1-3. 

4. InJum Arci^ecWfe^^^. 33-9. 

^ Fpr a report of the controversy see The Examiner, Np. 11 pp. 
123-25 (Bombay, 18th March, 19^) ; also Moinu-ddiii Al^ddi fhe 
Tdj and its Environments, pp. 16-30 (2nd ed., A^, 19^). 
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that A saf Kha n held a unique positio n in the Empire^ by the virtue 
of his re lationshi^ „with the Empero L ,JThe : 

'He had risen to a janlj: and dignity which no seryant of the state 
had ever Jbefore^-attamed. By the m unifijc ent favour of the Emperor, his 
tnqn$ab was nine thou sand person^ and n ine t hougand JiQise> dg-aspuh 
and pay of ^^ch am ounted to sij^^,.^r 0 x.and twenty 

iocs -danism- When these had all received their pay, a sum hf fifty lues. 
of was' left for himself. Besides the mansion which he had 

built in L^pre, and on which he expended twe nty (gc 5 of 7t0ee^ he left 
money and valuables to the amount of two krors_ and fifty.iflC 5 _of rupees^ 
There were of rupees in Jewels^ three lacs of ashrafis equal to 42 
lacs of rupees, one kror and 2 5 la cs_ in rupees^ 30 lacs, in gold and silver 
utensils, and J23_ lues in miscellaneous articles.'^ . r ^ 

This va s t wealth, though to all appearances concentrated ^iTme 
hands of the Emperor and the nobility, and 
^mm ents>^ spent in_war and. luxury, could not have been 
exited from an indigent peasantry^ The only r evolts under ShSh 
Julian were not re action s to the alleged .oppression of the r uler s, 
whether central or local, but the expression of the no rmal amb itions 
of m^jevaLnobility. The only exception to this was the intraa- 
sigent conduct of the P ortugue se _aL H^ugli^ whose oppressions and 
exactions drew upon themselves the might _Qf Imperia l^ 
Manue d has more than once observed how he sought fortune and' 
security within the £rapire, while he met with ch icaner y and risk i 
to Ijie. in the Eu ropean settl ements. In one place he remrks, 

* Jpas Antun es Po rtugal was incensed at this affair (a just .award, 
of nioney due to M anucci , by an imi^tial_tribunal), and, in place 
of being sorry , s ought means to takejnyJite. If he did n ot succeed , \ 
it was bepauaaJL did not r^ain in but returned to the Mogul , 
Prii3Cie!s«.jSeiY ' The Allow s/ he writes about the Portugue se, / 

* glory iiLxhe ating fore igDers with out s cruple/^ He found le ss per * 
sdsaljiberty, to do even h umanitaria r^work for the poor and indi- 
gent^ in Pprtugyegejt^^ in Mughal In dia.'* 

Conditions, no doubt, were more u nsettle d in me^val times 
than now all the world^yer, and ro t^berie s on roads were not infre- 
quent. But Shah Ja tj&n did all in his powe r to render travelling 
within the gmp ire as safe as could be. One of the means he adopted 


1 . E. & D., pp. cit, pp. 68-9. 

2. A pp, 223-24. 

4. Ibid., p. 22^1 ; see also pp. 134-S6 and 220-31 for various other 
instances of oppression suffered by Manued. 
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was to provide car avansarai s with proper eqiiigments. ‘Forjthe 
use of wayfarers/ writes Manucci, ‘ there a re throughout thejealms 
of the Mogul on every route many sgrflis. They are like ffirtifiei 
places with_^eiiJiastiQas and strpsg^ j^ates ; most of tl^ are built 
of stoiie.jir.jQf brick. In every rae_Ls.j[njofficial. wh^^^ is 

to the.^ates at the^jgoing dQ3mi)f„the sun. After he has shut 
the gates he calls„QUt.that eveiyone must look after his belongings, 
picket his horses by their^fore and hind legs^ above all that he must 
look out for-dogs^ for thejdggs of Hindustan are very cunning and 
great thieves! 

‘At 6 o’clock in the morning, before opening the gates, the 
w atchm an gives tlu:ee_warnings to the travellers, crying in a loud 
voice that everyone must lopl^after Jiis j)wii~lhi^ After these 

warnings, if any one su^^ects that any of his property is nyssmg, 
the doors are not open ed until the lost things is found. By this 
means they make sure of having the thiei^ and he is struna^up: ^op- 
posite the saraj^ Thus the tl^v^when they hea^ a complaint is 
made drop gie^oocla somewh^e, so as not to be discovered 
j ‘These sarc^^re only intended for travellers (soldiers^ dx) not 
gq^i^o^Jh^). Each one of them^mi ght hold^ more or less, from 
LOOP ars ons with their hors^, camels, caixi^es, and some 
of them are ev en l arger They contain different rooms, halls, 
verandahs, with trees in side the courtyard, and many provision 
shops, also separate abode for the women and m^ who an-ange the 
rooms and the b eds fo r tte traveller^’^ 


Famine Relief. 


The m^sures taken by Sh§h Jahan for the relief of the famine- 
stricken in the earlier part of his reign, when 
his treasury was not so full as later, are worthy 
of note. Wri tes Lahorl : ‘ The Emperor in his gradjjujStJdndD^ and 
bounty directed the officials to Burhan pur , Ahmadabad, and the coun- 
try of Surat, to est^ljsh soup j dtchens . or aUng^hpu^s, such as are 
called langar in the lan.guage of Hindust^ for the benefit of the poor 
and dibtjJtute. Every day sufficient soup and brgad was prepared to 
satisfy the wants of the h ungr y. It was further ordered that so 
long as HisJMajesty remained at Burhinpur 5,0 00 rupe es should 
be distributed among the deserving ppor every Monday, that day 
\being distinguished above all others as the day of the l^gj perofs ac -. 
cession to the throne. Thus, on one J ug of futtg es 


1, A of Mog hul I ndia, p. 34. 
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was given away in charity. Ah madabad had suffered more than any 

other place, and so His Majesty ordered the officials to distribute 

50,000 rupees among the famine-stricken people. Want ofjain and 

dearness of grain had caused distress in many other countrlfe 

111 . — ^ 

(districts). So under the directions of the wise and generous Em- 
peror tax ^amomtini to n early 70 lacs oL rupees were remitt ed by 
the r evenue offi cers — sum amounting to nearly eight kror s of ' 
dams, amounting to one- eleven th part of the wh ole reve nue. When 
such renussipns were made from the e yheque r, it may be conceived 
how great were the redu ctions made by the noble s who held fdglrs 
and m ansabs "^ ' ’ 

Similar measures were adopted for relief of di stressed peasa ntry 
in Kashmir (1641) and the Pui ^ab (1646) when there was famine 
on account of heavy xainfM. On the former occasion ^000 peo- 
ple appealed to SMh Jahian for relief and he distributed among* 
them Rs. 100,00 0. besides the prw^sion of Rs. 2QQ _worth of cooked 
food daily ; and at the same time sent Rs. .3QJ5CH) to Tarbiyat Khan 
for further relief measures, and^iiFdewdJiie^op^ing of five kitchens 
for the distribution of soi^pf and bread j[n officer 

having failed to manage'^ the sift iation, ,jwell, he was r^pfeced by 
Z^arJQign, who was given a further grant of Rs."" a04X)0 . In the 
P unjab , likewise, ten kjtehens were opened and SaiyidJ[;|l^ was 
commissioned to di ^ribu te Rs. 10,000 among the i^r and desti- 
tute. '‘Sold ch ildren we re ransomed by the Government, and 
restored to their paints. In Febru ary 1647 Shah J ahi^^, 3 aegi!iQped 
another thirty thou sand rupe es-for relief measures in the Popjab.’*^ 
In the face of this, Vincgit^Ssulh declares, while the people 
were dying of sta^^on “the camp_pt-Sh&liJa^^ Burhgnpurj 
was filled with prgvifiiQiis_.pi_al^^ and “so far as Mtuady* 
saw, sufferinfi^people was done by tibeJGovernn^ 

ment.*' With regard to the remjssiop of taxes, above referred to. 
Smith d ismisse s them with the friyolQus obs ervat ion that “ The 
fa cts do not fustiiv theJ^Xorie^ pxais£^^JbeJ..itacipi^ 
and bowaiy' of SMh lahan, The remisswn of o ne-eleven th of the 
Imd^Jieveme i mplie s that a ttempts m 

depeitths, a b urden which could notJxeJiprmJp^^ redu ced 

to *the di^extT^U^ and re taifm g no trme of productivme^'*^ 


1. E. & D., op. cit., pp. 24-5. 

2. Saksena, op. cit., pp. 292-93. 

3. 0. H., p. 394. 
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At least twojnstances of the constoction of canals to improve 
agricultiiral prosperity are on record. The BMskSh-ndm a states : 

d) * Ali^Marria r^ Kh^n repr^^ted to H^_Maiesty that one of his 
iSiilowers was an a dep t in the foijnhag of c^ate, and would undertake 
to "instruct a. canal from the palace where the river Ravi descends' from 
the hills into the plains , and to conduct theL waters to I^ore, benefiting 
the cultivation of Uie coimtry through which it should pass. The Em- 
peror Tgave to the Khgn one a sum of ^bich experts 

estimated the expense, and the KJm then eiPrusted its formation to 
one of his trusted -servarjts.’ The canal even to thisl day bears wjtness. 
@ ‘ The canal that SultanjTOz Sh5h Khi|jl, during the time he reigned 
at Delhi, had made to branch off from the river J umna ^ in the vicinity 
of pargana f^ji^rabid, whence he brought it in a channel 30 Imperial 
Iws long to the confines of pm^aruL Safidun, which was his hunt ing- seat, 
and had only a scan ty sup ply of water^ had after the Sultan's death, 
become in the co^se of time ruinous. While Sahlabu-d din Ahmad 
Khan held the Government of Delhi, during the reign of Emperor Akbar, 
he put it in rcp^^ir and set it fiowinj^^again, with a view to fertilize the 
places in his and hence it was called Nahr-ir^^ah ; but for want of 

repairs, however, it again stopped flowing. At the time when the sub- 
lime attention was turned to the building of this fort and palace (of 
Shabjahanabad) , it was commanded that the aforesaid canal from 
Khiziii^d to S^dun should be repaired, and a new channel excavated 
from the latter spot to the regal residence, which also is a distance of 
30 Imperi^ kos. After it was thus prolonged, it was designated the 
Na hr-Bihist.' ^ 

A further ill ustratio n of Sl^ Jahian^ b^vofent intentions to- 
wards the p^antry is afforded by the same writer, in the following 
, statement : 

‘ As it was represented that during the prog ress of the victorious 
Vorces towards Kandahar (in 1649. a.d.) a great d^ of the cultivation 
of phazni^and its dependenc ies, had been trQdds 
aimy, the merc iful monarc h, the cherish^ oj his people, despatched the 
sum of 2j3 QP gold jfgfegfe, in charge.pf a trusty inJ[yidSi^l, with dirertion^ 
to in^mj^ into^the loss \sustained agricuHtmists, and to dis^Smte 

it amoj^i ^ 

This account of the Golden Ag e of the Mughal Empire cannot 
be closed without at least a brief ref^ence to 
^ the cultivation of fine a rts. The construction 

' of the Peacock and the building^ of the 

Taj Maj ial both of which took years to execute and gave employ- 

1, E. & D., op. cit., pp. 67-8 and 86. 

2. Ibid., p. 96. 

'^The Architecture of Akbar and Shah a comparative 

study/' Nandalal Chatterji, L C, IV, 1, July 1937, 123-126. 
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merit to the finest workmen from all parts of the country, are but 
the best known of nurn^ui. work^ of art produced in this jpoch. 
We have not the space to dwell at length on all phases of the cult% 
ral l^fe under Shr^ Jahian ; but as Dr. Saksena , in his excellent ^ 
study of the sutjject, has truly observed. The prevailing peac e in , 
the country tQgether_3dtiLJ±Le persp^naX Jnter^ of the sovereign * 
gave a po\^^rful impetus to the gro^h of pr^X^ndJiterature. Poets, 
philosophers, scholars, artisans, all flocked to (^urt in s^rch of 
patmnage, and talent was but rarely dis^ppinted. The King was 
never slow to recognise rnent and rewarded it gen erou sly. His 
example was followed by his courtiers, who vi^ with one another ' 
in exteridijig their patronage to really cap able men.”^ 

The or Pearl Mosque was built at Agra in seven 

years (1645:53) at a cost of Rs. SQO.QQ fL In the words of St . Nihal 
Smgh it was ** des igne d by^ a 0 * 21(13111311 who pos^ssed the_ 3 ldll to 
make stone suggest the struggle of the soul to spar above mundane 
entanglements. Built on a h^h plateau, with a sp aciou s^ court of 
white marble, surrounded by a gallery and columa-jn^e of the 
same stone, its white, delicately shjped domes rise above the red. 
sphjidogking ramparts, powerfully conveying that„idea/’^ 

Tai Mahg l, details of the constpiction of which have al- ^ 
ready been given, seen from the Sainam..Muii^ or Jasmi ne Tow er in 
Agra Fort (whence Shah_Jah|n gazed at it for the last ti me from 
his prison window), reveals ‘the pe arly marble set jog agamst the 
greeDL.foli^e of the garden and the deep blue„of the Indiai^^^, 
a si^ht the chann of which is never forgotten by any one who has/ 
hadjthe good fortune to b^old it” V 

” Perhaps the most entrancing view is to be bad on a tranquil ^ 
night, when the fulXjnoon jfloats overhead lighting up the tomb 
with) an ethgregil glow, and the mausoleum is miriored in the calm 
suiJage jol the_ Jumna. The closer ooe^^ xami nes the Taj Mahal 
the more one^adinkfis it. The m inutest detail has been carduUy 
thought out and executed with tirel ess p atience. In inscribing texts 


1. Saksena, op. cit., pp. 246-47. 

2. New, p. 72. Another writer has desgjbed it as 

‘a IXJfiOLjtf and dDiserves : * There ‘ 

inteiffle in the myaatic iTOr^jnn of those denticulated 
ancTbhie p^s^ctives, than In the 
Tl^ sergyty^ the Giagek 
* . , .The sa nctuary is albse, a mysterious souL 
aiid ThriugH 


by Edwaj^ and Garrett, op. dt., pp7 Sll-IST^ 
M. eTTi— 9 


Jug 4nore 
those white 
idiculars. . . 
^ in beauty 
^ . betwe^bfiss 

pp. 2254, dted 
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from the QurM round the ^talLdoorways the artists have shown 
themselves such masters of per^Begtive that the letters thi rty feet 
^ more^above the l]ne of the eyg appear to be exactly the same size 
as those ajfopt from the ground- The mos^jork is done with 
opyx, jasper, cornelian, carbuncle, majachite, lapis lazuli, and other 
precious stones/'^ 

The Taj still at tracts t ourists from all over the world and is 
perhaps the most ad|pined_jnausQle^ ever built by man. Human 
ex pressi on iaijs to convey in words the d elicate mes.sage of its ex- 
QuiMteJieauty : It has nevertheless been described as ‘ 
l^rWe,’ as ' a summing u p of many forpisjof. beauty*’ ‘‘ It matters 
not” writes Mr. Gl adstone Solomo n, “that it^j^as the autocrat 
Sljiah Jahan who n^de the Taj. From the moment of the first in- 
ception of its idea^in tiie beauty-haunted, mind of the Grand Mogul, 

the Tiaj_becam_e_lhej2ro^^ of _ the world. Shah Jahan, the 

Ori ffltal despo t, was in this a gr^er -Socialist than the most radical 

of oux r eformer s. He believed in the conununity oi Art so that 

the unending message ..of the Taj , is still being unfolded’'^ 

Shah Jahlan’s patronage was not confined to ar diitectur ^ alone, 
though one writer has observed : “ Even if the entire mass of his- 
torigalJi tera ture had perished, and only these buildings had re- 
mained to telJLthe staqr-of Shah Jahan’s reign, there is little doubt 
that it would- have stilj been pronounced as the most xnagnificent 
in histor y.”^ Both Persian and Hindi, prose and poetry, music, 
p^inting^^ and dance, astronomy, maj^matics, and medicine, all 
flourisbed_.xqually. There were both Hindu and Mualim—Writers, 
^scholars, and ^ists. Trajislations of gr^t Sanskrit works were 
also made. Besides those attributed to Para Sbikuh may be men- 
tioned the rendering into Persian of the Prabodh Candrodaya by 


1. Ibid., p. 7% See ''Italians and Mi^hal ,Tietra_^dura,“ N. L. 
Chatterji, J. U. P. H, S., Dec. 'l93f and'^^The Development of Tomb 
Architecture under the Mughals',” I. 4, Qureshi, J. A. H. R. 1. L, 2-3, 
July-Oct. 1941, pp. 167-77. 

2. Essays ^ on Moghu l,J^ pp. 56-8. 

3. S^k^uar^ op. at., pp. 261-62. 

4. "The artists of ShahJhJsgn allowed theipselves to be largely 
ipfiUfiiiced both by the old J lindu tradition and by study ofJEujpBS^ 
pic^rgs/ — Many of the were endowed with unsurpassea k^Mess 


of yjsioo and steadinfias Sjjsnd. Scane were able to usfe"' wHh s ucce ss 


(fenith, 0. H., p. 421.)' 
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if' 

Mw^shLQ^Y^lx and the Rarnqym^ by Ibn Har Karan , MuUa 
Fuiid Munajjim, the greatest astronomer of the period, prepared 
the astialjchart entitled Zich-iShahjqhdni, At^lah wrote a treatise 
on A^^ra, Me nsura tion and Arithmetic, and dedicated it to the 
Emperor and Dgra, while Abdur Rashid translated Ganit from 
Saaasktit. 

“The period of Shah Jahan's reign, “ according to Dr* Sakse na, 
“ parti ally coincided with what is descjdbed as the niQSt_ brilliant | 
epoch in the development of Hindi literature and langua ge. The 
Emperor could hardly remain aloof from its influence. He spoke 
Hindi , was fond jiL HipdL musi c, and patrpnised Hindj[ poets. ' The 
Hindjjpets who were then connected with the coprt were Sundar 
Chingmanij and Kendra Acharya.^ ^^lL_Jaten delighted 
in Tan Sen^s -sorhin-Jaw, Lai Khan. Gunci^am^rq, singing the dm- \ 
pad tune, which was the Emperor's favoinite. Jag^nath, the best 
Hindu jnusidan of the age, “ was exceedingly^ favoured by Shah 
Jahin,” and received from him the title Mahd Kav i_ Rdi . Sukh 
Sen was a master-player on the rupah^ or g uitar , and Sin ^n on 
the tnn or zither^ 

In spite of all that has been said above, however, S hah Jah ^ 
stilLremams a paradox^ in some respects. The 
^ miiiute^ (fe^jls of his daily routine, of which we 

’ ^ have contemporary evidence, show him to have 

been a man of strenuous grea^sdf-g)rainand ; but 

lejgidjs^uspc^ many a tel^of e^iSEme__§elt-indulgence verging on 
scar idalous de pravity for which, however^ there seems to be Jittle 
f oundatio n.^ His sense of faiijifiss and ju^ce was great ; yet, at 
times he was guilty of e xcessiv e guclty,; though this was a coirunon 
frailty.jitJ^ He entertained many Hindus in his Court and 
service, and was ordinarily tplejant towards Christians, as mentioned ^ 
by Bernier ; nevertheless, at times, he gave way to acts of intoler- 
agcev-though sometimes not without provocation, as in the case of 
the PprtJiguese. But his destructi on of Hindu t emples is lessJn tej[li-*i 
gi^ Says the author of the BMshM^p ^a : 

1. Smith, O. H.y p. 259. 

2. Ibid., p. 268. Read “ Becgisir. -arid Kavl ndracarv a Saraswati at 
the Mughi.1 Court'' by K. JJodt in Ajjnals oftEe^dJ^enkatelyara 
Onental Insiituta Tirupati, v^ol. I, Pt. iv-n-based on the c^t^porary 

fender's letter. ‘ 

3* Ibid., pp. 23S 33642. 
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It had been brought to the notice of His M ajesty that during the 
Jate^n^n many idoLteinpl^s had been b^un, but remained unfinished, 
at Benaxfis, the great strj^gMd of infidelity. The infidels ;were now 
desirous of convicting tihem. His Majesty, the def^der of the faith, 
gave orders that at .S^iares, and through^t_ all his dominions in every 
pl^^ all temples that had been begun ^should be cast down. It yras 
now r^orted from the pr:QYiDce of Allahabad that s even ty-six temples had 
been destroyed in the district of Benares.'^ 

This was in 1633. now over three hupdli^^je^ ^o. It is 
further related that Hindus were forbid den to dre&s. ia the Muslim 
s^yle, to sell <^„ drink .wine openly or privately, to cremate their dead 
or burp the s atis near M4slimj[raveyaxds ; and to purchase Muslim 
slaves olwaL”^ These and other acts of pe tty persecution indicated 
that there was already a setrhack in the tide of liberalism so well 
begun hy-Akbar. Yet, Qella YalLe refers to the prohibition of cow- 
slaughto in , Canibay, and M anrioue to strict inj unctions against 
slaying of animals in JlipdiLiiistiicK^ 

Dryde n 's line^ best sum the sunset of this glorious career ; 

' Oh ! had he s^l that character maintained, 

Of valour , which in blooming Youth he gain’d. 

He promised in hia.£asLt_a glorious Race 
Now sunk from his Meridian, sets a pace. 

But in the ^um whom he from Noqn_declines, 

And with a bated heat less fiercely: shines. 

Seems to grow milder as he goes away. 

Pleasi n g him self with the remaina of Day : 

So he who, in his Youth, for Glory strove, 

Would recompense his age with Ease and Love/ 

Aurong-Zebe 


1. X)p. cit., VII, p. 36. 

2. ^&ggnar op. ciL pp. 294-95. 

3. ImaTTp. 296. Lane-Poole ctesJerves ; **But Shihjahan yras tm 
prudent a king to let religion over-ride statesmanship, (op- cit, |x 14.) 
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AUTHORITIES* 


^ Primary : 1. C ourt A nnal s, (i) Aml4-SMih of Mu- 
ha mmad Salih Kaml^ contains the history of the War, of Succ ession. 
It continues the story of the death of Shah Jah ian but is conaidered 
more relink in its e ylier than in its laleiLpart. It is also interesting 
for its biographical notices of eminent men of the period. (Extracts 
in E. & J l,"oprat, VII, pp. 123-32.) 

(h3 Akmgi7-Nama_ of M lrza Muhammad,JKazim was written 
( 16SS) by order of .^iiranggcb, and is a coujtly account of the first 
terL _ y ears of his reign. It is strange, however, that on its being 
shown to the Emp^or, he for^^_,its cc^tiniiation. “ The Mughal 
Empemr professed as the cause of the prohibition that the cultiva- 
tion of inward piety was preferable to the ostentatious display of 
I his achieyements. . . .It is strained, ve^se, and tejiiQUS ; fulsome 
in its flattery, abusiv e in_ its censure."' (Ibid., pp. 174-80.) 

Ma of Muhammad SakLJMu^taid, Khan, 

written after Au rangz eb's death, but based on St^ papers. It is 
comparatively very Mef as it deals with the history of 5Jl years in 
only_541 page s. The Alan ^r-Na ma covering only 10 years contains 
J.107jgages, (Both, Bi bliotf wca Indka Series). The author under- 
took the ^rk by d esire o f his patron, and finished it in 1710 A.D., 
only thrce^jTj^Xs after the death of Aurangzeb. ‘He had been a 
constantjollower of the Court for forty years, and an e^e-witness 
of many of the transactions he records." (Ibid., pp. 181-91) 

Private Hist ories. (xiZajm^Narm (also called Aurang- 
H^aUi-Alam^fi, etc.) of Akil K han Razi is a short history, 
beginning with the i nvas ion of Bijapur (165P) and ending with the 
death of .M!r Jumla ( 1663). Prof. Sa^r observes, “ The author 


* On account of its com^xity and ygstness, as also from the wealth 
of m^erial that is av yl^b le mr~ the re^nof Aurangz eb, the co mpija Son 
of a Bibliography beeomes p^uliadyjM^ Hence only ffie most 
impjGllant and indiacensaWig, purees liav been indicated here. ‘The 
attempt to,.j5mte--.anJ^^ of the Jfty.^years’ reign of this ijlusteious 
qbserv^ / is like trying to 


ofTHe 8^ uin a p|t0er ; ^e afeus of the -hitX yeaSlii- ^^^icular 
are a Bp!mdlejss.pcean, which authors have ^runk from committing to the 
thread of narrative" ^ ^ 
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writes with independence and in some^ cases reveals f acts which 
xould not have (Copies at Rjampur.) 

Tmtkh4rShdh-Shujm of Mir Mutommad (1660) 

ends abn^tly on the eve of Shuja's fligh t, but '' mentions many 
f^ts not to be found elsewhere and se^inglj^ true. For Shuja's 
d oings he is our only^ authority and a very important on^Ttoou 
There is a strtong .agreement between him and IVtoiucci in many 
par&ulars ; evidenUy^ the two used_ the same source_„ qf . infpjma-y 
Jiom” (Sarkar.) 

Muniakhabu-l-Lubdb Mu hammad Shahijdt Muhammad 
Ilashim Kha fi Khan is by far the most important. It is a com- 
plete history of the IV^ghal JEmpgror^ from Babur down to Muham-. 
mad (1733) . The author's f ath er was an oflter under] 

Murad ^Baksh. Khafi Khan himself conducted an em^ssy to 
B omba y in 1624. “ His reflective style, description of the condition 
of society, and characteristic, ane^tes," writes ProL Sarkar, ‘"^ave 
his \wrk from the dry formality of the Court annals, and he is 
spe^^llyjnfqrming with regard to De^n affairs/' 

This work is also freqi^ntly referred to as T drikh-i -KhdjlJQidn 
. . . .Khdjx, (concealed) is supposed by some to have been the title 
witti^confenred Joy Muhammad .SbilT upon the writer, M uha mmad 
H ashim K hw_^, for his having concealed his v alua ble work for a 
long-time (owing to Aurangzeb's ban on histori es-) Others derive 


the word f rom KJmqi, a district of I Qiuras an near Naish^ur. The 
historian was made Ditvcui by Nizamu-l ^ Mulk. in the reign of 
Famik h Sivar (Extracts in E. &. D.^ ^op. cit., VII, pp. 207-533.) 

There are also two v aluable I ^ian histori es written by con- 
temporary Hindu s : CD Nurkha-i-Dilkas Jj^ by Bh msen ^ Burhan- 
purli C2) Fatuhat-i-Alam^iri by Is ^ardas Nagar of Patan 
(Gujarat). Both were in I mperial servic e. The fonnpr is Jmpor- 
t ant jor affa irs., in tlie Deccanj the latter fqr..Eaiputana. 

^]r M onograph s, Sta te ^ Papers, etc. (i) A hkam4-Alam ^n 
or A necdotes oC Amamzeb — tr. by Sarkar. 

^ Ma^ashul-umara^ or the bio graphical dictio qa ry of the 


l^ ghal p eerage is also a work of p eculiar i nterest and^value. It 
was begun about 1742 a nd completed in 1779.. It was compiled by 


se veral jyriters from various authoritatiye histories, offici^ accounts, 
lejters, etc. ‘‘Its chief value lies in the many characteristic anec- 
dj^s it mentiops and the light iCtfirows on the manners of the 


^a|e/' (Sarkar ; E. & D., op. cit, VIII, pp. 187-91) 
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For other authorities, particularly A uran p ;zeb*8 lett ers 
(more than a th ousand in _SiL_J-. _N._,Sarkar's 4 ^Q^es§ion alone) 
f arman s, Co^ct^bulletins, etc., see Sarkar^s H ist or y_ of _Aur(m£zlb, voL 

I, pp. xv-xxi ; vol. II, pp. 304-17 ; vol. Ill, pp. 444-46. Also see 
&Jl, op. cit., VII, pp. 198-2D6 ; Smith, 0. H. pp. 451-52. 

“ Imp erial MughaL Earmians in Gujarat,” M. S. Com- 
missariat {Journal of the UnivM^ty of Bambay, July 1940) 

(y) “ MS__copy_ oUhe of Darla SWkoh,” Zafar^Khan,. 

J. R. A. S. Bengal, V, 1, 1939. 

European Aiccounis . Of the European travellers, %rnier^ 
Tavernier, and Manucci have already been noticed in the previous 
chapter. The follo wing jrriticaL observations of Prof. Jaduriath 
Sarkar o n the extent of their reliability, however, are worthy of 
at tenti on : — 

“ Their works are of un^pubtedj^^^ as throwing light on the 
condition of the people, the state of trade and industry, and the 
history of the Christian churches in India. Moreover, the c ritici sm 
of Ind ian in stitutions by foreign observers has a fre^ess and weight 
ml its own. But of the political Juatoiy ^ofjjidi^^ apart from the 
- few events in whi ch they to pk part o r_which they personally wi t- 
Inessed. th eir r eport merely , reproduced the baziar rumo urs and the, 
is tories cur rent among the popujace* and cannot be set a^inst the 
Widence of contenipprary_ histories and letters^in Persian. .. .From 
their position these fo|:eign .travellers had no access to the best 
sources of intomation ; the State archives were closed to them. 
They ^ted_the mal^ia-iDi-Indian hi story only occasionally and as 
supplianti for favours ; hence they could not, de rive the oral infor- 
mation which only fa miliar int ercourse with the highlit personages 
in camp, and Court could have giv^ them. Finely,, their imperfect 
kn^ledge of literary Persian p revented them from using the written 
a nnals of the ttae and checkjng thej:epQrt&-they had received, qrajly.” 
{History of Auran^ib, I, pp. xxi-ii.) For the principal European 
autl^ties see tane- Pool e, Amm^^zU). In addition to 
Tavern ier, and Manucpi, he mentions the jfplJowing : — 

D r. Fryer's AccotmL of India^ chiefly useful for 

the Mgiit ha power un der Shiyaji- The author was in S. India 

Ovingt otfs 'V oyage to Surat —visited only Bombay and’ 
(168^92). ^ 
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© He dges* Diai^ (Yule*s ed.) — for Mughal provinc ial ad- 
mini strat ion in 1682-4. 

(d) Gemilli C areri^s account of Aujrangzeh's camp in the 
Deccan in 169i — ‘ throws light on an obsoi re p ortion of the reign.' 

Sec ondary : (i) Orme, Historical Fragments of the Mughal 
Empire (London, 1782). 

@9 N. El phins ^ng, History of India, pp. 603-75. Sm^ 
writes : “ Elphinstone knew the Marath^ country and people so 
intirnately that his narrative counts as a primary authority for some 
purposes.’’ 

(hi) S. Lane- Poole^^A^rgwg^gf?, (Rulers of India, O. U. P., 
1930). On the whole this is the most readable short account of 
the reign of Aur angz eb. 

(^) J. N . S^rkar, History of AurangzW, 5 vols. (M. C. Sarkar 
& Sons, Calcutta, 1912-24) is a mo num e ntal work based on various^ 
original sour^s, not to be easily suipassed. An abri dged ed. of/ 
this, envied A ^hort Hi^ory of Aurangzlb, is also available (1930)./ 

(v) Za hiruddin Faniki , Aurangzeb jmd hi^ Tim£s (Tarapore- 
wala, Bombay 1935). 

(vi) J^N. Sarkar^^ Studies in Mughal India, pp. 33-249. 

(vii) „ Mugkcd Administration 

(viii) W. H. Morelan^ From Akbar to Aurangzeb (Macmil- 
lan, London, 1923). 

(ix) A. B\^e nschom The Lifej)f a Mogul Pnn^ss (Routledge, 
London, 1931). 

Suj^Ei^mMY^Sox^ Sikl L^History —(\) Hijimy 

of the Sikh^ Hari R am 3 vols., ^\%oStu4j&s^inM(iteiJM 

History of the Punjab : 1707-93 by the same author. (Lahore 1944) 

Ci mningba m. J. D., A History of thj^^ikhsy 2nd„je4 C^l 
cutta. (1911) ^ 

(iii) M’Gregor ^ W. L., The Histor y of the_Sikhs^ (London, 
1846.) 


(iv) Payne, C. H., A Sho rt History of the Sikhs,, (Nelson) 
Rajput Histm y^Todi, J., The A mals m d Antiquities of 


R diasth^ . (2 vols, Calcut ta, 1898-9) 

(iS) " Maratha His toxy — (i) S^kar, J. N., Shiv ^ and His 
Timez^ ' 

(3 Sen, S. Milit ary S ygem^oji the M§t 0 lhffsJCalcutta) ; 
Foreign Biographies of SWv^^Calcutta, 1927) 7" 
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of the ^^rgtluis^ (Czlcattai, 1925). 

(iii) Rawlin^qn, H. G., ShdmiLthe MazMhcLSOxford, 1915). 

(iv) Vaidj^, C. V., S hivdji ^Jh £ Fou nder of Mgmth u Swi^rdf 
<Pqona, 1931.) 

(v) K incaid an d Piarasais, History of the Mardthj i ^People, 
(2 voh. Oxford, 1918-22.) 

v(vi) Ranad^ M. G., Rise of the Mardtha Power (Bombay, 
1900). 

(vii) Deshpande , G. K., The De livera nce or the Escape of 
^hw^Jhe_GreQt_Jrom Agra. (B. 1. S. M., Poona 1929) 

(viii) B endrey, V. S., Gov alkq ndydchi Kutbasdhi in MarMhi 
with valuable^ appendices in English (Bliarat Itihasa Samsodhak 
Mandal, Pbona 1934). 

(ix) Sharma^ §^^R., Maraiha Histmy Re-examined (1295- 
1707) throws fresh light on many imporlant points (K^rnatak Pub- 
lishingHouse, Bombay, 1944). 

Articlgs^ji) “ Prjnce_ Akbar _ and t he P ortuguese ”, P. 
PissiHlen^r (Bengal, Past and Present, April- June 1928). 

(ii) “ The^fesion_ of G. WeldoiLand Abraliam J^ayarro to 
the Court of Aurangzeb,” H. Das (I. A., April and May 1929). 

(iii) Rustamii Mana k H. Das (I. A., June & July 1930). 

(iv) JVihlik Ambar^ — a new life,” J. N. Sarkar (I. H. Q. 
IX, 2 & 3). 

(v) l^aert^i Jrulia," Moreland (I. A. LXII, Aug.- 
Oct. 1933). 

(vi) ”ReHgiQus PPlicv o f Aurangzeb,” Sri R._Sharma, (I. H. 
Q. XII, 2 & 3, 1936). 

(vii) “ An ^ssamese Souto of„Mughal History ” — {The Pad- 
sh^^Muranji) (J. Assam R. Soy. IV, April 1926). 

(viii) “The Mo numen ts of Aurangzib’s Reign ,” S. K. 
J^erji (J. U. P. H. S., XVI, I.,luly 1943^ ” 

(ix) “A Chapter in the Htetory of Sikh Militarism,” C. A 
Banerjee, J. I. H., XXfll^ 3, (TJec.T:944)"pp. 181-88.~” 

{%) A short-Jiistog^ of the Origin^and Rise of the §ikhs 
{Hakikgt-i Bind wa ^rir^i Firkah-eSiklim^ tr. with iQtrod. and 
Notes by Ind ubhushan B anerjee. Calcutta, 1942. (end of f, H. Q., 
XVIII, 1, March 1942). 

(xi) “Court Piaries during the MughaL,ftriod ” ; “ Aurang- 
and his rviicy; — J. A. H. R, I., vol. I, 1-2, pp. 32-43 ; pp. 
102-120. 



CHAPTER IX 


POST MERIDIEM OF THE. EMPIRE 

* T fe e his tory of Au rangz ib is practically thejijistor y of India for 
years Under him theTKghai empire reached its p;reat^ extent, and 
the largest single State ever known in„ India from the dawn of history to 
the rise oL the British £ower_waa forn^^’ 

JADUNATH SaRKAR 

* Aur pigzib* s life had been a va.sLiailure, inde ed, but he had f^ed 
grandly/ 

Stanley Lane-Poole 

It IS indeed digkult to say how long exactly the sun shines 
brighte^U after he has reached the zenith ; but it is common_e^eri- 
ence that the mid-d ay glow continues for quite a length of time 
before one is aware that afternoon has come and sun^t must follow 
soon. So it was with the Mugh al^mpire at the end of Sh^Jahan’s 
reign : The Golden Ag^was not yet quite past, but the long rule 
of Aurangzeb (1657-1707) saw it t arnis h : and the dj^th of the 
last of the Great Mughals begari to show the iroo-^t its core. In- 
deed, to vaiy the r^taphgr, the gilded tomb did worms, infold ; 
and all that had glistered was not gold. The fifty/y^ars of Aurang- 
reb’s Impenal sway saw what one recgit writer has a ptly described 
as “ the turn of the ^de/' 

Auran gzeb as 5^^ bsid shown great pr omise both as an ad- 
minjstrgtoi; and as a general. On the tlyrpi^ l^sat for quit e as 
long a period as his great-grand-iather Akfc^r. The half-century 
of rule m each ca§g was full of incessan t aer if y ; and of the tw o,,] 
Aura ngzeb ha^ certajnlyjhe betteFstart TiT hf(^Akbar a mere 

^chUd when he succeeded to hSHf atfierV precarious legacy ; his 
resewrees were scanty, his troubles greal^a^d m^y. Not so with 
Aui^iigzeb : his age was forty at the time of his accessRMi. His 
dotmnion was sure, his wealth great, and his army better equipped 
and larger. Intenially the Empire was at g^ce, and the machinery 
of Government at work for over three generations. Still did Aurang- 
zebjail^ The_.k:ey to this failure is his character. Once more we 
find the oft-repei ted eypfer ience : tfic turning 

on the pivot of the Emperor^s perso^jty. Auranjgzeb was as fanar^ 
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but both were equally z^lpus in the 
pursuit of their r^pective ideals. Aup aogzeb aimed at and fatal ly 
r succeed in undoing the great work c/f Ak^r. In the present reign 
we but witness the untwisting of the ch o rd of njational life. 

Aurangzeb has been described by some writers as a ' polidcal 
paradQ^\, The u nrave lling of this enigm a, however, requires a cleat 
knowl^ge of the exents of his reign. These, in our opinion, are 
better studied in a lopcal^rather than a merely chronological order. 

JThe present chajatet~is arranged as ^lows 
‘ Early Cateer ; Frontier Wars; North Indfe.; IV, 

South Indfe^ ; ^^The Europeans^ and VlJ The Riddle of 
Atnarigzeb. 

(J; EARLY CAjREER ^16ia-58) 


According to Klmfi SMa, ‘ Aurangzeb was bom in the year 1028 
A.H. (1619, A.a) at Dhud^ which is on the frontiers 
Birth and Ac- ^be ShI^ ot Ahgiadabad and Malwa, whilst his 
ces^o^. father was Su badar of the I>akhin.’i Sir .J N. 

^ Sarkar gives the date more precisely as “the night 

of ISth Zigigda. A027 A. H. (24th Qrtober^ 1618 A* li. Old Style) .“2 
Muhiu-d din Muhammad Aurangzeb was the sixths among fourteen 
children of Shah Jahin and Mumtiiz Mahal. He first sat on his father's 
thipne on Ziqada, 1068 A. H. (21 July, 1658 A D. ) ; but his' formal 
I coronation took place on 24th Ramzan, 1069 (j5 Jferie^Jl659) , under the 
high- sounding .title : Abdul M uzaifar Muhiu-d din Muh^mad Aurangzeb 
* Alamg^r radshah-i Cl^ ba7 AUm^t or ‘ world compeller,* the 
^title by which 1fie was‘ moreTaSHarly known, appears to have been sug- 
gested by the Rersian inscription on a sword presented to Aurangzeb by 
SblhJiahanA It sums up correctly the spirit of the J^np^roiL and forms 
[the^kejL-note* of his anahition and rule. 

The period of fort y x ears inclosted by these two events was one of 
seed-time, for Aurangzeb ; the fifty y^rs that followed were to yield the 
ex p^ed , harvest. The mile -stones In Aurangzeb's progress towards the 
throne may be briefly reirounted. 


In June 1626, at the age of eifiht, Aurangzeb was sent to La|^, 
together with DBra, as a hostage to Jai^g^^ on 
Hostage to account of Shah Jah^'s rebellion. He obtained his 

Jahangir. release only on the death of J ahangi r and the 

accession of Shah JahSn, on 26th February, 1628. 


I- D.. op. cit, VII, p. 213. 

Aurangzib, p. 7. The birth-place was Dohad’ 
Rly,-*Station (B.3; & 
Mahal 3>stn ct. l^nAajTFtSdency).'^ 

Meimmindia, 
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With this year began his reg ular educat ion, cljiefly, aqjoiyL others, under 
Mir Muh amm ad Has'him of Gilam. He soon fami liaris ed himself with 
the QurofL and the Hadis^ and became an adept at the writing of the 
n gfes/tg hand. ‘ His nas talig and shikasta st yi^ o f wri tiiig.J8Ker^ also excd- 
, l ent.' Though he^had a di^i!£e.Jor poetry, the di dactic variety was not 
Neglected by him. Hi®/ a versio n to music, pairing, and the fine_arts j 
^"has been made me morable in t he familiar a necdote of the funfiial^of 
yusi£j the mo urners in the cor tege bein gs asl^d, b^A^uiaiag^ bury 

ber (the deep, lest she^ould rise a^ain ! These p uritanical traits 

of the later Emperor had their beginning in the earlyjife and training 


or the young_£riace. 

Another incident of Aurangzeb’s b oyhoo d also indicated the promise 
of the cool coura ge and ph ilosophical bent which were so char^teristic 
of his manhood. In^ Mav 16 33 the Prince was j watcfaing an eleghan^^^^ 
when one of the i nfu ria ted a nimals rushed at him. But tbe._i|a untle88 


stri plin g of less than fifteen summ^s never budged an inch. On the! 
contrary he wounded the elephant with his spear and evpke3 the admira- 
tion of all present. When Shah Jah ian chid hiin^Y.er_his rashness^ he i 
only remarked : “If _%ht had ended iat^lly for me it^wc^ld not have^* 
beeiT^ matter of sh^inie. Beat hydrops the curtain even on the tamper ors , 
if^is no dishonour ! ** ' 


On 13th December 1634 Aurangzeb first set his foot on the official 
ladder when he was made com mande r of Ten Tho usand Horse. Next 
Septemlier he was sent to su^ress the Bundela , 
thF^La3^ — ^ rebe/li^, at the head of threjg^armies. The issue ' 

' of ^at expedition again typiikd the character of 

the supreme commander : the sui yivor s of the i auhan were drag ged to the 
Mu ghal ha rem ; two ^ns and one grmidson of Jajhar vcere^co n vert ed to 
I slam ; another son and iipaJiister of the Raja, having re fuse d to apostatise, 
were executed in cold, blood. “ The loftv temple of B!r .Singh at 
was demolished and a niCjaQULe was ejtgcted on its site. The fort of Jhan^ 
was taken (end of October) and the spoilcLof w^, including the buped 
treasure of ®r_^gh, amounted to ojaeJai^r of R ^ees.'*^ ~ ^ 

The next step of A urjmgze b was nothing short of the vic groyal ty of 
the Deccan to wh ich he was appointed in 1636,. The city of Aman^had, 
which was named after him, was made the viceregal 

ean“i^*^jaraf' oUldgir, Au|a, Baalana, etc., 

— — '* and the sub jugati on of the iotapidJMaiatha general 

^h^jj^and iJhetoji-Bho^e were effected during this p^od, 1636-4 i^ 
In this last year {1544j Aurangzeb was called to Agra by the illness 
of his sister J ahanara , Within three weeks of this he tos deprivS" of 
his souflimi.vicjEiDy^^ rank and em olumen ts, it is smd,.4udng^^^ 
py sistent faostilit yjtoflMrardgJ^^ However, by the of 

he was appj^ated vi^oy of (Juiaratr~a6 E ^ary, 1645. Ftmti here hk 
was nomjryaigd to the c omma nd of the Balkh exped ition in 1647. Within 


1. Sarkar, op. dt. p. 11. 
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the short period of two years in Gujarat, Aurangzeb had shown sufficient 
administrative capacity and firmness. 


Though B alkh had to be rest ored to Nazir Muh^mad, it was dur- 
ing this ca mpa ign that Aurangzeb distinguished himself by his 500 I and 
st eadf ^t faith, kneeling for ^/^er in the midst of 
— a raging "Battle. The enemy in generous admi- 
ration stopped fighting and exclaimed : “ Tp_ fi^lt- 
with such ^ man is to court one's own ru in.*' Ne verthele ss. * the war 
cost the India n treasury iom_krorj^r^es, while not an inch of terri- 
tory was gained as the result of it.'i 


Frontier 

mdndu 


From March J648 to JulyJg52 Aurangzeb was Governor of Multan 
and Sind h, during which period also he was called upon to be^^e 
K andaha r twice (1 649 a nd^I652). with no better success', however, than 
in Balkh. But the failure w^as due to no fault of the commander. The 
building of a nyv in place of the silted Thatta was a sample of 
A uran gzeb's peaceful activities. 

Auramgzeb wa 5 l again sent to the Deccan Q652)., Spending nine 
months, which are unigue in the pu^n's life^ at Burhanpur, he reached 
« H V* Aura ngaba d in Novemb er. T655L The province had 

alty^ofD^^^ i^ot pro^red during his a^ence_ since.. 1614. A 

- succession of incompetent viceroys had worked its 

nun. Now, th m k s to the efforts' of Aiyangzeb and his revenue minister, 
Kull I^n, the province more than recovered its lost prosperity. 
The efficiency of bo th the administration and the army was improved 
by the dismissal of incompetent men, the inspection and supply of re- 


^ 1. Ibid, p. 21. 

Jahan was no doubt angjy with Aurangzeb for what he 
lat^ incapadty. “But in truth,” as Sarkar 
'ltyi^''Lt^blaiDe Aurangzeb for the failure to take 
ThrOTghout the siece he was really second in cojjunand. The 
every movement through S ^iillah Kb5n 
His sanrtipn had to be t^n for every important step. Aurangzeb's best 
ysf ^ed next year, when a still vaSer anfSer^ 

Aurangzeb’s l oye episod e with 


_ (also called Zaiifibadi) 
his woman's ‘ supple iiiace, 
the Jberolae of the 
3 slgxfcrirl. in the 

^ ft^r^ahLwho had majped a mt& of Jouiigz^s mother 
The yi^ of^r matchless writesi Sir Jadtuas^T^'’ sformed 

Aurangzefea-heaEtJP a moBsent ; with sh ameless importumts he torfc her 

and beoxMjg^ly.infatw^d with, her.’ 

» mum Iso, that op^a5r_Jhe offer^hi^ a cw of and the 

^Plg^ovg. was about to ta^ ffie foihferffiiik wHm the^ m- 
Ichant^ snatched away the cup from his and^, 

w y< 


jak at Aur ..... 
^urangztbf pp. 


41-46 


she was "Hoot 

gnwed at her losa and, bt^ed her dte to- 
-Ibid., pp. 1546; also Sarkar, 
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quisite stores and munitions, and the enfo^^ifiment of pr^^r traming, etc. 
At the same time an a nnual savin ia: of Rs^ 50,000 j/as* also effected. The 
conquest of G olkonda was pushed on unt il Shah Jahan ordered capi- 
t ulatio n and retreat (April, The semces of the c apable M r Jum la 

were enl^ted for the E mp ire by creating him Pri me Minis ter on the 
death of Sadullah Kh^ . Next, year ( 165 7) Bifapur was similarly in- 
vested But the ag^ts of Biiapur were busy at the InyeeiiaLcapital. 
So at the moment oT Aurangzeb*s success, Shah^Jahan. accepted the terms 
of AdiLShah : B jdar, Ka^lani, and Parenda were to be ceded together^ 
with the pa ymen t of a war indemnity of one kror of rupees. 

Thus both Golkonda and Biiapur were saved from complete, ann^- 
t ion owing to Shah Jahan's hasty overtures over the head, of the Deccan 
Viceroy. To make matters worse, his ijlness in September 16 57. plunged 
the Empire in civil war. 


Dara Shil^, the heir presumptive, had been hisi father^^S iavoqrite 
p M 1 w these years. It was owing to his influence over 

, £§^^1 War--- Jahan that Aurangzeb had been r,ather bacfly 

treated ; at least so the Jatt^ believed. His religious proclivities only 
i^al armed Aurangzeb who was cheristjing dreams of beconung the Def end er 
His freqyent transfers, disparagement, and interference by 
'his father, irritated Aurangzeb beyond all patience. His 


more and more pointed to h is elde st brother as the soprce of all mis±ief, 
present and potential. The censor^jp established by D&ra^pver all news 
from the capital, during Shah, Jahan^s—illness, made matters worse. 
Rumours of all variety escaped through the gagged_ s ilen ge. The jealous 
brothers only saw in this Para's* siniste r motives : to usurp the throne, 
to imprison, or pgs^bly mur der th e. -Emperor ! What then of Uie fate 
of his dist^t brothers ? What above all,^ Aurang:^b must have thought, 
of the fate„gf Islam in, IndiJ 

Murad set the exapiple by prc^iming himself Emperp.r, in Guja rat, 
under the title of Maruwwaj u-d^ din ^ (5th December). He was all hast e 
and fire. But Aurangzeb was caution itself. They mggprtp d rnany plan a 
together, and f maily by the beginning of 1658 set their ar mies in mo tigi. 

Meanwhile Au rangzeb's d iplomacy had already begun to work. Be- j 
fore he quitted the Deccan he took due pr ecaution s to pacify bo th G ol- 
konda jnd^Siiapun He urged, no doubt, Kutb Sh^ to pay up his arrears 


Aurangzeb'g emotion at this time is enshrined in the wgida put into 
hiaf m outh by l>ryden- in his tragedy, Jmrmg~Zeb e^ To Initemora (a | 
fictitious c^acterTne says : 

‘ and rolls about my stonnyjnamd» 

Life:fir§L. that's bocae by a tempestuous wind. 

Oh, 1 amid stifle you, with eager h^st e ! 

' Devout yiaoiL Jdssea with huiigry~»taste ! 

Rush opl you ! eat y pu ! wa nder ove r each par t. 

Raving with plea sure , ^ atch you to my-Iheart"! 

Then holdLlou and giie! Then, witltmewrag^ 
Invade^^jTrnr my coosc ioi^ limb s overflo wi 
So lost,_ so bfest, as I burffiSi amldnaiQw IJ 
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of indemnity, but at the asame time he ordered the Mughal envoy at 
Golkorfi^o do nothing that might jeo pardise Mughal inJefgsS To Adil 
^gjfhe offered a baiI„to keep Bijj^ur, friendly : ‘ Remaip loyaLahd.k^P 
your jir npiisfis^/ he wrote. 'I a gree that (1) the fort of J^gieoda and its 
d^endent tenritpry, the Konfean, and the mahal of Wiangi, which have 
been annexed to the Empjre, together with that portion of the KarJQatak 
whidi had been granted to the late Ad il Sh5 h, should be left to you 
as before ; and Jj)) out of your_^rpmised m^demnjty of one kror of Rupees, 
thirty J^qkhs^^ are remitted. Protect this country ; improve its 
administration. Expel Shiva who has sneaked into the posse^iop of some 
forts of the land. Do you send me at least J0j]00 cavalry. I shall 
grant_ypu aUJiie- territory up to the bank of the Banganga^'^ 

Aurangzeb was also actively intr iguin g, though with utnjpst secrecy, 
to enlist the gr^dees of the E mpir e on his side ; they on their sjde knew 
how to secure, their owiLinterests, for it was well-known that Aurangzeb 
_gaa^ by fa r -the^jups^ ex perienced and capable amo n£Lthe__brothers. 

How. Aurang zeb triumphed in the ,S^ar_pf ^Success^n that thus started 
has already bee n told in some detail. Nor need the sorrowful tale of 
the fate of the d efeated broth ers be repeated here again. Success pro- 
claimed AurangMb^_ diplomatic and military ability. 

' Bi rth-rig ht's a vulgar road to kingly sway ; 

Tis every dull-got elder brother^ way. 

Dropt from above, he lights into a throne ; 

Grows a pi^ce, with that he sits upon ; 

Heaven’s choice, a low, ingl oriou s, rightful drone. 

But who bjrjoKe -a._.5ceptj:e_dQe§ ..ob^ 

Shows he can goyeriL-that. which he could gain . 

Right com es of_cpurse, w hatever he was before ; 

Jj Murder and t^urpatio n-are. jip more. * 

© FRONTIER WARS_ 

The principal wars of Aurangzeb’s reign were waged to suppress 
the Hig du reacti on to his oppressjyp, religious policy. Apart from 
these there were also the p olitical wars of conquest directed towards 
extension of territo ry. The f rontier wars, in the n orth-ea st and 
the north-west, were more or less_pf a punit ive cha racter. 

Ever since the peace of 1^9 th ere had been no tr opble in the north- 
east of the Empire. But the inef Scienc y of Shuja's 
^ Bengal administration and the opo pitun itv afforded 
by the Su ccession W ar encouraged the Ahoms to reassert their indgpend- 
ence. In 1657 Pre m Nlr^y an, the ruler of K uch-Bih ar. sent an army into 
M ughal territo ry, ostensibly in pursuit of a re oald traptjg assa l. Next year 
Gauhati, the capital of KSgarup, was plu ndere d and occumed by the 
A^m^. But not until the end of the Civil war, in 166D, could the 


1. Ibid., p. 55. 
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Mu gjxals do anything to retrieve their position in this quarter. In that 
year Mir Jumla, the redo ubtable J ieutenant of Aui angze b, was appointed 
Governor of Beng al, and ordered to *p qnish lawless zaimiidi^s of the 
province, especially those of Assam and M&gh (Ar3can).’i 

On lst_Njwembe^JL^ Mir Jumla started on his great campaign 
from Eificca. His army consisted of 12,000 horse and 30,000 foot, besides 
a flotilla of over SpO war- v essels.^ In six days’ time the capital of Kuch " 
Bihar was taken and rech ristene d Alqip glrnaga r ; a m osqu e was built 
over its dem olished tem ple, and the entire Iqngdom was aimexed. Other 
victories soon followed : the enemy’s fleet of J300 vessels' was seized, and 
Ja y^dhw aj, Raja of G arhgao n. was expelled. The spoils taken were 
enormous: — *'82 elephan ts, 3 lakh s of rupees in rash, pieces of artil- 
lery, 1345 ^nel-swivels. 1200 Ramchmgis, 6 75Q mat chlodts. 340 maunds 
of gun-pow^fr, a thousand and o dd boa ts, and 17 3 store-ho uses of paddy, 
each containing from IQ to LOQQ--maunds of grain.^s 

But the outhieak of an epidemic of fever and Jpx, in August, carried' 
away vaat numbers of both the people and the army. In one Mughal 
corps alone, out ojUjSQQjypopers under I3ilic_jCh^, only 450 were left. 
In the whole of Assam no leas than 2 30,000 p eople succumbed to the 
cata strop he, in a single yrar. ** In the M ugha j camp no suitable diet 
or comjort was available, for the sick ; all had to live on c oarse rice ; 
no wheat, no pulse, no no si^ar, and no o pium or tob^o except 
a little at fal^Ious prices. A pi pe of t obacco, sold at Rs. 3,. a tolg j^i 
opmm at a gold, nwhar^ a seer of mung-ddl at Rs. 10^ and salt also at 
the same raj^ as the Jast* The Hindustlni and 
for wrant of whea ts bread ; the h orses perished from e ating rice.”^ 

In all^^riiesej^als^d gjigerings^^ his equanimity 

and^IvedT and ate lik ^ jny common solB Ien When the rains ceased, he 
resumed the offer^iye, butTTe was not destmed to complete this conquest. 
He was seized with pl^risj^^ and fever which soon be c^e very serious . 
So a t reat y was signed with tlie A hom king, through the mec hation of 
I hlir Kh in. in Decetnbgr 1662. According to Khafi Kha% {h^^^Xa 
' agreesL-to - pay ^l^ OOQL/g/as of silver, and 2^000 tolas of gold, and to 
present fifty elepha nts and one of his ugh daughters tg thf> He < 

also agreed to present fi fteen elephan ts and another daugh ter to |Ch%« 
KhSoan, together with some c ash and goods. It was further a gree d that 
of the co nquered places a few forts* and townsjn cultivated districts near 
the frontier of Beng al should be attached to the ImpgriaLjdqmioions.’® 
Mir Jumla died at Khiz rpur, on the frontiers of Kuch-Biha r. on the' 
12th Ram zm, at the be^Sng of the s ixth year of the reign of AurangBefcf 


1. Ibid., p. 124. 

2. The most powerful of these, called gipixabs, carried 14 gu ns and 
fiQjaafineach, and were towed byAJt&sas^oT long row-boats. 

^afriWd., p. 125. r 

4. Ibid., pp. 127-8. 

5. J ^& CL^ op. dt., p. 268. For furt^ details s ee Saikar, op. dt.. 
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(31st March, 1663) > ‘'No other ire^eral of that age*' d>serve8 Saxlsar 
in his y ell-me rit^ encomium “ conductei war with so jni«h humanity 
and jt^ce, nor kept his-soldkrs, privates and captains alike, under such 
discipline ; no other general could have retained to the Iasi tha confidence 
and even affection of his subordinates amidst such apgpaUiiig^ sufferings 
and dangers. The owner ol 20 maunds of diamonds, vi^joy of the rich 
province of Bengal, he shared with the me^St soMiet the privations of 
the mardL and brought premature d^th on himself by scpming. delights 
and living laborious days. He isfeued stnct orders^ forbidding plunder, 
rape and oppression on the p^ple, and Sw to it that his orders were 
(^yed. ‘ The stem punishment which he meted, out to the first few 
offenders! had a sajutary effect. We realize 3^ Juinla^sjpeculiar excel- 
l^ce more clearly by contrast with others. With a hero likeJ ^r Jumla, 
rhetoric of the hi^oriai) T^ish ceases to be extravagance ; eulogy of 
the general is not fulsome flattery but homage deservedly paid to a born 
kingj>i men.”i 

Speaking of hisi campaign Prof. Bbattachaiya writes : “It was the 
most d^ng and audacious piece of imjperialistic venture, almost unparah 
Ided in the ^nals of ^^ghal India, and has not probably been surpassed 
even in mc^ern times .’^2 

D ^ite these glo rious exploits, however, the Mughals. lost much at 
the dpse of the next fouLxears. Under the ambitious Chakradhwaj, who 
ascended the throne in ^oyemher -L683,. the Ahoms reconQuered their 
possessions.^ Gauhati fell in Npvem ber 1667 ,; and all the efforts' of the 
M ughals to recover it proved ymn. Then the Aljoms fell on evil jdays, 
I ^mrup having become prey to civil war. During the §levgi^ years, 
1670^^ ^ seven kings f sat on its thipne, and not one of them died a natural 
(fearii. The profited by ^is, and tosk advantage of it to 

extend their sjggy over southern and e^^terp portions of the Idugdom, 
cofwuering much of the preset districts of Rangpur and We^fteco. Jiamrup^ 
jukT forcing the Raja in IZULto confirm these gains by tr^ty."» 

The Pa^ns of the norihswesteni fro ntie r have ever been a pacpetual 
somce of irri t a t i o n to all I ndian gpvemm ents. They 
The Afghans. ^ [( have always^ Jagen^indei^dfinL, b!uL.Jaardly ever 
ISiuut^- This dubipu§Jheritage of theirs^^has been 
our advantage as well as disa dvantag e. Like mo nsoon douds somerimes 
they have gathered^thiclL and poured into the jjJailia of t he Pu njab ; 
but soon they have f ound themse lvea scat ter^ by the stro rig wjin ife of 
inter-trjbd jealou sy. A strong goygrnment at D^_^ has always acted 
on tEem as the Maze of the sunraer sun.^ 

The beginning of was one sluch s eason o f storm and J^^s. 
The Yjigjxf^ under a great leader named JBfeagu had 
and crossed the river Indus, above Attock, with a force ^ 


op, dt, pp. 130-31, 

^ N, E. Ffontkf Policy, p. 395. 

3. SflSEr, loc. dt., p. 133. 
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bteafeied by a man of 8^inlly^-x!epul;aJ^ They were soon 

follo we d by other bpnds of marauders who spread over F efhaw ar and 
Atto^ districts like swarms of pestilential jggu^; 8ut the Emperor took 
strong mea^res, and by October 1667- they melted away with heavy 
losaies. Mutommad^^ son of Mir Juml a. succeeded in quiefing 

the frontier for a period of five years. 

f2*J The next turn was that of the Af ridis. In 16^ they rose under 
their ^baL chief AonaLi^n, “a born general, v^io crowned himself 
Idng, struck coins in his own name, and pro claiming war against the 
lM[^gl^s, summoned all the Pathan clans to join the nat ionaj movment 
and closed the lumbar Pass*"i 

Muhammad i toin Kha n was still in charge of Afghanistan, intow- 
cated with Ast suc cess, failed to apprehend the force of the jMe^est-xism^ 
The result^as the of repeated tale of disaster. Tj^__jtheusand men ^ 
fell under the enemy's _s*word in the ^field, and above two krpr es of 
Rupees ja. cash and kind was looted by th e en emy. They captured 
twaoiy Ihousancljnen and women and sent them to Cqrb: al Asj a f o^ 

Even the family of M. Amin Khan was captured and had to be ra nsome d 
at a very heavy, price. This’ victory fired the imagin^ion of the trib es^ 
men who now beg an to flock round the £>ta ndard of A cmal Khan. The 
poet chieftain of the Khataks, Khush :hal .KMn, also joined the rebels^ 


inspiring them ' with his pen no less than his sword.' 

The danger to the eropdre was very great : the rising was a xiational 
one, affecting the whole, Pathin land ‘from K andahar to Atlpck ,* and 
its leaders were also mfiB who had served in the Mug hal arm y in 
Hind ust an and the Deccan, and knew the organisation, effid^cy and 
tactics of the imperialists . "2 But Aurangzeb was"nor the man to be 
qpwed-x>r.haiPed_by a danger. M. Aijiui^Khaii was at once repl aced 
by the more experienced Mahabat K Mn. In the middle of NjaYfia[pber, 
1573, Suja'at KMn and Rfiia Jaswant Sin gh were also sent with rmforce- 
ments. Though the want of co-opera tion among these generals led to 
another di saste r in 1674, M ughal prest ige was soon vindicated. Aurang- 
zeb himself proceeded to Has^_^Ab^ (between R awal Pin di and 
Pe^war), in J^eJ^4ju.and for a year and a.half- perspnsdly directed 
the opei^ons. After much fighting, with revises intermixed witl^ 
victmes, the Imperials form fin^ emer ged trimnpha nt. 

The result was as mui^ 3ue toTS^^aacy and intiigpe, as to force 
and milit^Sja^cs. " Many claps were won over by the gant 
sente, and posts in the Mughal ar my to their headman/*^ 

Wf3i the appo^^jjpnt of Amir KMn, in March 1677 . as ViceroyTtF^i^j^ 
a paiod of peace and^gr^BgD4t.-foll^ This ab le c@c er a aon- 


1. Sarkar, m, dt.* p. 141. 

2. Ibid., p. 142 : d, of Malbar rebeflion of 19ia 

3. loc dt, p. 144. lue part playecT by one Aga m 

the atxppc^pu of the Afghans was of such rutibtesa.4 diai «< % ^^S his 
n^g^x m for yeare^l 
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in-Iaw of Alj^ardSii^KMn, and was aWy„assiated in his adn^§tration 
by hid S hihib i, who was a wom an of great ene^, tact, and wise 

! -coui^l. Auran£zebVJ99hQ!^ of ‘breaMng two bones by kno ck ing the m 
to^3ter' (i.e., settinjL-da^ against clan and brewing both) was conti- 
tnued. The financial success of Amir Khan’s regim e is indi cated by a 
despatch of his to Aurangzeb, dated^^tfijOdober, wherein he ^tates, 
ol Rupee s were a llotte d by (^\^fnnient to be gaid to the 
Afghans for guarding the J'oad^^ I have §pent one j^d half jmd 
slaved the remainder to the state/ 

Still the JQiataks continued to ^ht, and made the employment of 
Afghans against the Rajputs impossible , on the contraiy they diverted 
much of the militar^^ force from the Soutll^ to their own suTO ression. and 
thus allowed _Shivaji comparative freedom to attain the ^bax of his 
career (^676-79) ^ ^ 

(m.) NORTH INDIA 

' ‘‘ The reign of Aurang zeb.” obs erves Sir Jadunath &rkar, “ is 
na^WaUsL^lYidsd into tWQ_equal jparts of abou^ 25_years each, the 
first of which he passed in Nordic India and the second in the 
Dgecatt. During the earlien of thes^tw_o.peripds the centre of interest 
lies unmBtakably in the_I^orth, not because the Em peror lived there, 
but because the most i mportant developments, civjl and military, 
concerriM this xegi®, while the Soulhjigured as a fai off and 
negl igible factor. In the second half of the reign the situation is 
re verse d : all these r esourc es . of the empire are concentrated in the 
;^l^n ; the Emgeror, his court and family , the bulk of the. army, 
and all his best officers live there for a guarter century, and Hindu- 
stan sinks _back to a ^ace_ of ^oqdary Jroportance.”* 

Apart from the Jwo irontier wars already dggcribed, the dis- 
turbances in North I ndia were of two classes : (a) revolts ag ainst 
Aura ngzeb’s ^religio us policy ; rnmor didders created by pre- 
t^lgrs, unsubQiiasiye chieftains, or ^ates. The latto may be 
disposed off with brief notic es ^fore proceeding to the jmjner. 
T hrou^out the reign a series of p retender s caused some tem- 
porary ex citemen t in di fferent parts of the 

E5§laiilh Empire. There were : a false Dfira in Gujazat 

(1^^), a falsp ,Shii,ja in Morang (v^t of 
K uch-Bihar , 16^9), another among the Yusufzai (1674), a ^ird 
in Kashmir (1707) . a Ixigus sonjif Shnia i n ^l ahab ad (1609), and 
-a c ^ntprfmt Akbar in the Deccan (1699). 

1. Ibid., pp. 146-7. 

2. Saritar, op. dt, p. 100. 
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’ Hie principal chieftains or Rajas to cause the movement of 
armies were (|)) Rao Karan o f Bikan ir. who subratted towards the 
dose of ^J660j Champat Rai Bundda (a (bil ate ral descendant 
of Bir Singh Dev), who after considerable fitting committed suidde 
together with his _R^i KSli Knmari, rather than submk to the 
Mughal (1601)1 ; (3) the Chero Raj a of Palama u, whose kingdom 
was annexed to the Subal^ of Biha r. ( 1^1 ) ; (4) the rebel prince 
of Morang, who was forced into su bpiissi on in (1664), and again 
in 1676; and (5) Rlaja Bahadur Chand of Kumaon, who after a 
protracted struggle (1^-1673) also submitted. The Budd hi^ 
ruler of Ti(^ too acknowledged Mughal suzerainty in 1665, as the 
result of an expedition led from Kashmir. The pirates of Q x atgaos 
will be deal t with later in the sedionjiis Europeans. We now turn 
to the principal distu rbances in North_ Into which were due to, 
Aurangzeb’s wanton attacks on the Hindus^ 

Persecution of Hindus 

The rdigious^Iky of Aurragzeb and his attitude towards 
n^Mudin^ in gmeral, togetor with a discu^on of all its rapli- 
ca tions. will be t aken up at the end of this chapte r. The pe ^ecuti^ 
of the Hindus was the most momentous feature of Auran gzdi’s 
reign. But for it, in spite of his puritanism, his reginre mi^t have 
been one of the most glorious instead of being to most ominous 
and fateful. D espite to fact that Aurangzeb had in him nearly as 
mu ch Hindu blood as Muslim ._he turned out to be a bitter ha ter 
of to Hiltos. His grandmottigr (Shah Ta pan’a mnto ri was a 
Ehijife. ShUiJahan’s father w as o nly half Muslim , in asmuch as his 
motor too was a Huid u. C^e of Auiangzeb’s own p ri pcioal quee ns 
( Nawab_Bai. tol ^^r of b k. successor Bahadur jShab) was a lso 
being the dnugbfesr of to Rajput R5ja. Rain, of fbe 
R aiauri, State in Kashmi r. So t oo was Amangzeb’s fa \ yurite HitO. 
yi wi th,F lKgn he fell li ead_D.Yer-b£ d8 in love a t Burha'npur, during 
his second vi oerovaltv of to JDe^ n. Of his o tor wives , one waa 
a Pgsian ( Dilras Bang Be gum), dai^ter of SMh NawSz Khin,. 
a scira of to ru limt hous e of P^a— ^the ch ampi on of to^^Sia 
S ect ; another (U dipuri Mahal , to motiier of Kam Bukhjd i) was, 
according to to contemporary Venetian trav^er Manug ^ a 
G^gian slave-girl c aptured from Ddra ^likoh’s harem. What a i 

1. Rija Chhatra Sfil Bundela, was to ^i of these parents. 
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list of co ntaminating ccaitacts ! But 
ms certaiiJy not bom in .the Imem, as Akbar's edectic^ni is sup* 
po^ to have .been, by some .writers. 

That this bjgoted^^i^^ was not.„fitful, as in the case of ShS i 
Jahgn's destruction of temples, but deliberate and relegtiessly syste- 
matic, will be borne out by the following coll^atipir of facts ; — 
^3 Wholesale destruction of Hindu tenmles. 


y JRfirimpQSit^ of the h^e4^^^^ 

t Exaction of hcgyier custom^ duties fro|jx.,Hindus. 

Dismissal of Hindua-from Imperial services. 

(SJ) ProluJ^tioji against the Jree exercise of their relig^s rites 
— Holt and Div alL 
Prohibition of H indu Ja irs. 

Prohibition of wearing arms, fine dresses, and riding by 
^Hindusr 

Proscr^tion_of H indu le arning. 

^*Aum ng:zeb begm Jfis attack on Hioiduism,” observes ^Prof. 

Sarl^, in an^ insidious way.’'^ He pmfessed 
De^aUdiion^^qf only to prohibit the building of new 

[ [temples by the infidels.^ Early in his reign 
l ocal oflS bers in every town and villag e iojQdssa, from Cuttack to 
Medinipur, were asked to pulL down -all temples, great and small, 
built dimug^the l^t ten or twelve years ^nd iojdlow no old temples 
to be repaired.^ The final ^tep in this direction was the general 


1. Ibid., p. 155. 

0 This is indicated by the Benares Far^inm^oi Aurar^b, addressed 
to AoduLlfesan, dated February„28, 1659* granted through the jtnedia- 
tiou of MiicelSiltiln MuBammad Sultan. It reads 

^It been decided aciprc^ng to our QiuimJUaw.. that longstand- 
ing traples should not be de molish ed, but no new temple allow^ to be 

built Infonm^to has readied our Court thaLxertaja have 

harassed the pfiidua jne^dent in Ber^res and its envlmn^' ana certain 
Brahmans who have the of hold&yg^^ diaxge of the apdent J^cnples 
there, and that fu rther desire lo‘ remove these Bru tunjps &mn th^ 
ancien^ffice. Therefore, our r oyal comman d isf that you diould clire gt 
that iO rfiire no p^on 'shall inuanSSSC^ys interfere wifEorp^b 
the BrahmaiSs and other Hindus r esidgU m those ^ces.* 

[(fcitS'byl ^flcar, Auf angz^b, 319-20) 

Order isaUed on all fmjddrs of il mnahs , dvil liffice rsi (it^ts^dis)^ 
age!^ of J SSrdi^s, ^ " 

^ Every i3oP^^^"bSlt during the ib at i ?, y fi rfi , ^ith 

br ide of claf T^oiiir be demoK^ ed^glS^ uot allow 

Hincto and de^ Sble. in^ Ts tn repair theif^dd 
temples* RepoiFoTthe dejsgtmdion of temples ahoukf oe sent to the 
Cdmi under the seal of the g^is jmd atte^ra by pious 
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jn April, 1669.^ ‘ On the 17th Zi-l koda, 1709, it readied 
tfee ear of I^^ty, the Prgt^or of the Faith, that in the pro- 
of faatta, Multan, and Benares, bTt especially in the lai^, 
iodiah Bra hma ns w^e in the l:mbit of expoufidSg frivolous books 
in their school s, and that st udent s and jearners, Musulma^^ as well 
as Hindus, went there, even from Jong„iistances, led by a desire to 
become acguainted with the wicked sciences they taught The 
Director of the Faith cor^guently issued or^ts to all the governors 
of provinces to destroy with a wiHing;^ hand the schools and temples 
of the infidels ; and they were strictly enjoined to put an entire 
Stop to the teaching and practising of idolatrous forms ol womhip.’^ 
Aurangzeb’s ij^cnoclastic zeal appears to have been cpnmved 
very early in his life. In 1645^ while he was Govenior of„GuiaiBt» 
he converted the temple of Chint|man into a mosque and named it 
Qimat-ul-Isldm. He also ordered a^cow to be slaughtered in the 
shrine. But the building was restored to the Hindus by order of 
Sliah Jah^. However, when Aurangzeb came to power, he issued 
a jar mm (dated November 20, 1665 J to the following effect : — 
*‘In Ahmadabad and other pargmahs of Gujarat in the days 
before my accession [many] temples were d^troyed by my ord^r* 
They have been repaired and idol worship has been resumed. Cam/ 
out the fqnner order/'^ 

Among the famous t^pl.^ thus d^royed in this tornado of 
fanatical fury, were those of ^mniatl i, in Kathiaw ar (rebuilt since 
Ghazni destroyed it), Vishi wanath ( Benares ) .. and 

at a cost] 

of 33 lakhs gf^Rupees), T^ere was also wholesale demolition of 
temples in Kutch-Bfimr, Ujjain, Udajpur, Jodhpur, Golkcmda^ 
Byapir^and I ^haras htra. 

A glint of the fanati<g^fei3fQUr is still p reser ved for us in the 
pages of the adinicing, igblpniders. The writes ; 

‘ Glory be to God, who has given^s jhg jaith of, Islam, that, in this 
reign of the d estroyer of f^fee^g^s, an undeifidsing sp dfflfeylt of accom- 
plis hme nt has been b rough t to a su jrceaSsfu l t ermination ! This vigoyo us 
supp^ dven to the true fait h was a to the amcfanoe of die 

and, like jdpls, they tumgd awe-§truck to the wall. The 

richly j CTelled taken from the_OT®il^tem^ea! .were t ran^ erred to 
Ag^ and there pheed beneath the steps lead ing to the Naw&h Begam 


1. op. dt, VII, pp. 183-S4, 

Z ^SmarTAwrowgzfh, III, p, $19, 
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in order that they might ever be pr^ed jmder Jogi by 
the tru e belie vers. Mattra changed its nme into T^liwabi^v^ 

Similarly, of the achieyeioeots in Jodhpur, the writer says, * K hSn- l 
Jal^ returned from Jodhpur after demolishing its temjtes, 

and bringing with himself several cartloads of idols. The Emperor 
ordered that the idols, which were mostly of jgoldL silver, brasls, and 
copper, or stone, and adorned with Jewels should be ^st in th^quadrangle 
of the court and under the steps of the Jama mosque for being trodden 

^ Only in Maharastea Aurangzeb found the hou^s ‘ exceedingly, stropg 
and JaiilL sol^y- of stone andjjon.' He complains, 'The hatchet-men 
of the Government in the course of my marching dp not get sufficient 
Strength and power (i. e. time) to destroy and raze the ten^)les of the 
infidels that meet the eye on the way/ ‘ So he ordered : You shpuld_ap- 
point an orthodog^ Junctor (daro^ha) who may afterv^ards destr oy them 
at^lei^ira ^d^dig up their foundations/s How symbolic ^and ironigal I 
-Thfi J^l2|gJte=.did the digging oL the fou ndations at leisure not pf tem ples, 
b ^ Mughal dominion ! 

In, 16 74 lands held by Hindus in Gujarat, in religious grants, 
were all confiscated. 

* Fight those who do not profess the true faith, 
till they pay ji^iye with the hand in Jiumility,* 
said the Prophet of IsMm {Quran, ix, 29). Yet this inyidious tax 
had not beeiiJevied within the Mughal dominions since its abolition 
by Al^baj; more than a.^century before Alamgir, the World-Conipel- 
1^' revived it. In the wonds of the. official history compiled from 
State papers : * All the aims of the religious Emperor being directed 
to the spread of the law. of Islam and the .overthrow of infidel 
practices, he issued orders that from R^iu-J (2nd .April, 16J9), 
Hliya should be l^ed from the zimmis in accordance with the 
C^rinic injunction.’ 

Si r Jadu nath Sarkar from whom the above citation is taken, 
states, The tt^pixill-Sonie mo dem writers that the jaziya was only 
commgLta^on money paid for ex emptio n from military se rvic e is not 

^Iso o^ryes, ‘‘We sML jiot be Jar 
that the iq^c^ear^Jor the Hindustan addition 
of Jully o ne-thj rd t o every subject’s to th^Gte.’’^^ 

The enthusiasm with which the poll-tax was by the 

more fanaf i^l o fficers is illustrated by the conduct of Mir Abd ul 
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K arim , Pr efect of the City of ^rhanpur ; he ** increasecL the yield 
of the tax from Rs. 26,000 a year for the whole city J:o more than 
four„,times the amount in three months for h^f ^e city only 

The Emperor's at^ude with respect to this special imposition 
was— ” You are free to grant remissions of revenye^ pt_aD other 
kinds ; but if you reijiit _any man’s jaziya which I have succeeded 
with great difficulty in laying on the infidels, it will be an impious 
change {bid ate) and will cause the whole system oi collecting the 
poll-tax to fall into disorder.”^ So when thousands of Hindus 
gathered to remonstrate to the Emperor, he gave them an hpur> 
time to disperse, and then pimply rode his elephants^ over their 
protests.2 

Unfortunately the jiziya was not the c^y invidious tax that the 
Hin^s had to pay. ‘ An order was promulg^t- 
Customs Duties, ed/ says Khafi Khan, ‘exempting the commer-: 

cial ^goods of Musalmans from tax throughoutj 
the dominions of Hindusthan. But after a short time, upon the 
reports of levenue officers, and by recommendation of good and 
experienced persons, an order was issued that every article belonging 
to Musalmans^ the price of which was not large should pass free ; 
but that goods of value should pay duty. Goods belonging to 
partners were not to be troubled^ with duties. The revenue officers 
then reported that Musalmans had adopted the practice of dividing 
their goods into small _p_arcels in order to avoid the duty, and that 
they j3assed the goods oi Hindus in their names, and thus the pay- 
rrient of the JPrescribed by the Law was avoided. So an order 
was given that, according to the t wo and a Jicdf per cent should 
be taken from Musalmans and five Per ce nt from_ Hindus.^^ ^ 

Sarkar gives a slightly diff eicept version of this d iscriminat ion,, 
but the b asic f ac^ to be noted is that di stinction was made between 


1. Ibid., pp. 309-10. 

2. See KMfi Khanj E. & D., op. cit., p. 296. 

3. E. & IX, op. cit., p. 293. “ By a n^ ordnanc e issued cmi 10th 

\ writes Prof.^,§ad£&r, *‘the cu^fiffiLMtSTon all ccinmwjdities 

[ighf in fonjsgle was the value in the case of the 


mdu vendor s. 


waa bjlfid. the 


□jl and amist not be copfoun ded with the ^^IsLOr tithes 
alUMualims had to pay on the tncrejase of thejr , wealth, and the 


proceedsL^ w^ di co uld, by the Our 
alpne* Qn'^n l ^y. the Emj 
toggher tra 


netamed at 



lifijaw, be sp ent; pn Mnhamm^an s 
^Twnilethat on the IB53u4 waa 

7f//, p. 313 and prsnr 
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subjects on ^^ount of their religious o^eed. To be a Hindu was 
a disaWity, 

In November^ 1665, Aurangzeb issued a prod^atioii in Gujarat 
to the following effect : — ‘ In the dty and 
/>or|awcAs of Ahmadabad (i.e. Gujarat), the 
’ Hindus following their superstit iou s customs 
light lamgs m the night of DivML and during the days of ho)^ open 
their mouths in obscene speech and kindle the koli bonfire in 
chuklas and baz^s, throwing into the fire the faggo^ f all peo ple 
tliat they can seize by force or theft. It is ordered that in bazars 
there should be no , illumination at divMi, nobody’s faggot should 
be taken by force or theft ^and flung into tiic Ao/f bo nfire and no 
obgoeu^ ^liuguage, usedj.^ Although the regulation regarding hpji 
was undoubtedly a wholesome measure, its being coupled with the 
prolubitioa of ill uminatio ns, it was calcuhted to excite Hindu 
popular resentment. 

Similarly, in ^166S^ following the example of Flroz Shah Tughlaq 
in the 14th century, Au rangz ^ also forbad e Hindu jatras at which, 
as Khafi Khian says, 'on cejlam days countless num^rs of Hindus, 
men and women of every tribe, assemble at their idol temples, when 
Jgc^joLji^ees change hands jn buying and selling, and from which 
lapge.^Huns. accrue to the provincial treasuries/^ 

In 1671 Jt was laid ^wn that all rent collectors in crown-lands 
ought to be ^^slims. The provincial v icero ys and tdlukdars were 
also called upon to dismiss their ffindu head-ctoks (peshkars) and 
accountants, (diu^ianj^and to replace them by Muha mma dans. 
And to crown all, in March 1^695^ all Hindus excepting Ra jputs 
were forbidden to ride well-bred horses, elephants, or pdlkis, and to 
wear arms.^ 

JIinpu„Emcxiqn 

This arbitrary rule provoked even the meek H Mus to rgbel, 
and a large c rop of trou bles sprang from this sowing of the dragon’s 
teeth. ' ^ 

^""^The first reaction showed itself in a series of peasa pt risin gs 
round about Ma^yja. “ Some f rantic attem pts 
M Re bejllipns . , \ were made on "SeEmperor’s life, but ttey were 
childi^ and In June 1609 

t S^kar, op. cit., p* 318. 

2. R & a, op. cit. p. 283. 

3. Saifcar, loc. cit., p. 318. 
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* Qazi Abdul Mukaram was murdered by the discipl^ of a jjin^ 
^dhu named Uddh^ Bhajragi. as the latte r had been i mprisone d 
" for his ^uctionjiLinen to As a re.^lt bpjh thei 

murderers and the ^ggdto were put tq^de^thuby order of Aurapflzeb./ 
A^MlunJlJabi, /ow/d^jaiJklatbura, had prpyoked the people bj/ 
his desj^ction of a Hiiadu-l^ple and the erection of a rmsque on 
its si^ in 1661:2. By order of Aurangzeb he had also forcibly 
removed, in 1666^ the stoe_railing presented to the Keshav Rai l 
temple by dri^Shikoh. Such acts b ecam e mor e and more f requent./ 
Consequently, there was a risjn^ of th^Jat peasantry in 166&. In an 
attempt to put dpvm the revolt under Gokla^qf Tilpat, Abdun^Nabi 
was shot dea^ on lOth^May, 1669. Reprisalsjollowed, and towards 
the close of the j^ear, or beginning of 1670, the rich temple of K^hjav 
was razed to the ,ground, and a mos que erected in its place. 

' The d ^ of i niquity thus destroyed,’ writes Sak LMusta’id Khan, 

‘ it owed its erection to Nat (Bir ?) Sin^h Deo Bundela ; an ignorant 

and depraved man Thnty^three la£^ were expended on th^ 

work.^ Lawle ssness incr eased and spnead towards Agra, until fipkla 
Jiat’s^iollpwing numbered 20jOOO_§dMi^ Finally, in one terrible 
engagement the rebeL leader was taken captive and hacjtecl to pieces. 
4jKX) of the victors and 5,000 of th e^jobels died fighting ; T^OOQ, 
including Gokla’sJaniUy, were airrested, and forcibly joanve^ with 
the exception of those who were proved^ innocent and reused. 
During the campaign the Emperor , with ad mirable inconsist ency, 

‘ hu manely de tached ^0 horsem en to gu ard the crops of the villagerjs^ 
and prevent the sold iers^ from op piessing any of them and taking 
any chil4_prispjier.’ Yet in ^rch, IjSZD^ Hassaa^Al[ Khan was/ 
engaged in slay^ and cap turing the rebels , plundering their 
pqus^s, extirpatmg their families, and disma ntling their str ong [mud] 
yorts. *'^ Again, in J\m^6^, a i auidar in the enyiions of Agra 
was obliged to lead an expedition against the ,,@ts, and got l^ed 
in the a ttemp t. As late as 1688, the irr epressible Jats once more 
raised the st andard of revolt under Raiah Rlam. and after h is death 
under Ch maman J5t They carried <mi a desultory warfare i^ntil 
the end of A urangseh’s reign, *a nd could not be siihdtied hv 
Emperor’s decadeht successgre.*^ 

’ IT ET^lD., op. dt., p. 184. 

2. Sadcar. op. dt, p. 334. 

3. Ibid., p. 336 ; for a f uller a ccount of tli^ and othw minor di»- 

tuibances in ?Jor]hJndia between 1685-1707, see Saifcar : SimtSistory 
-of Aumngzib.'pprM^. 
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The Satm^ (or followers of the True Name of Go d) were 
^ . . . a strange_s^t with their stronfiiiQld at liamaul 

atnami Rising, s. w. of Delhi). Ishw ardas Naga r> 

a contemporary hjstprian, has de^ribed them as “ e xtrem ely fil^y 
and \^„ked. In their rules they make no distinction between Jlindus 
and M usalm ^s, and ^t jwgs and other uncleam animals. If a 
do^ is served up before them, they do not s how any togust at it ! 
fin sin and im mora lity they see no blame.*'^ 

In like manner the author of the Ma'asir4 Alamgir i also ful- 
minates against them : 

‘ It is cause for wonder that a gang of^blogdy, miserable gold- 

smiths, carpenters, s\^eepers, tanners, and other ignphle-heings, br^arts 
and foolsf of all descriptions, should become so puffed up with v ain-gl orv 
as to cast them^lves headlgng into the pit of self-destruction. This is 
how* it came to pas's. A m aligna nt set of p^le, inh abitants_ of . Mewat, 
collected suddenly as white-ants spring from the ground, or locusts des- 
cend from ffie^^des. It is a ffirmed that these people considered them- 
selves immortal; se venty lives was the re^jard promised to every one of 
them wlxcT fell in action . A body of about ^5.000 had coU^ed in the 
neighbourhood of l^^aul, and were in open rebellion. Citie s and dis- 
tricts were plundered. Talur_JKiSa_i«ti7£t5r, considering himself not 
strong enough to oppose them, repaired to thfi^ presence. The King re- 
solved to ejcteoniiwte the insurgents The royal forces marched to the 

encoimter ; the in^urger^ showed a ^Id front, and although totally un- 
provided with the i mplements of war , made^ood use of what arms they 

had The he mes of Isl^ fought with impetuosity, and crimsoned 

their s^res with the blood of these desperate nien .'2 

i| KhBf l Khanl s more sober narra tive^ gives other details.. 


'One of the rema rkable occurren ces of this year (May, 1672) he 
writes, ‘ was the qutbj^st of the jIijidu_devotees' called Satn&mis, who 
are also known by the name of JhtodiAs (i.e. clean ahayep fellows). 
There were foiULPLlY^-tho^ who were householders, in the 

parganas of Nar naul and Mewat. These men dress liimT devotees, but 


they never theless ^ carry , on agriculture andjtrade, though their trade is 

E l am^jl^scale. In the way of thei r relig ion they havef dignified them- 
es with tEe title of " Ck^d Name, ” this being the ipeamng o f Sat - 
. They are n ot allowed t o acquire wealth in any hut a Imvful 
If any one atten^ts to wrong oT qPi ^ss th gm^by foxc^, of 6y exercise 
they will not endur e ^ Maiiy of them have weapons and arms.^ 
" At the time Aurangzeb wasTeturning from IfasalT a strong 
altercation arose one day near Namaul, between a mgn of who^ 

waaf engaged in a gricultural wof lT, and a man who was keeping SB;at^. 


1. Cited by Sarkar, op. dt., p. 337, 

2. E. & D., op. dt, pp. 185-87. 
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over the hanrgsL The latter, broke the Saindmi\ head with his 
A number of Satndmts then collected and beat the watchman, so that they 
ieft him for _de3d. When inteUiygence reached the sfdqMr, he assembled 
his men and stent them to arrest those Satnamis, M^iime numb^irs of 
the Sut nami s assembled. They attacked the shic[dafs men, overpowered 
them, wounded several, and took away their arms. Their numbers went 
on increasmg, and information was carried to Kar-talab Klian, iamdm 

of Narnaul To shorten a long story ^ suffice it to say that after 

sev^aliights the jaaddur was killed, and the to^ of Narnaul fell into 
the hands of th^ Satndmh^ They proceeded to collect the. takes from the 
villages, and established p osts, of their own. When the Emperpr reached 
Delhi, he was informed of this' outbreak, and he sent force after force to 
quell it, but they were all defeated and di^iersed It was said that 
swords, arrows, and musket:b.aUa.had no effect upon these men, and ^ 
that every arrow and ball which they dis'charged against the royal ,.anny ^ 
brought down two or three men. Thus they were credited with magic 
and witch-craft, and stories were currently reported about them which " 
were utterly incredible. They were said to have magic wooden hotgs 
like jive ones on which their women rode as an advance guard. 


‘ Great rdias and veteran amirs were sent againat them with pow^ul 
armies. But the rebels were eager for the^fight, and advanced to aixiut 
sixteen or seventeen kos from JDelhi. The ro^yaLanny went forth J)q@^ 
to attack them ; but the zamindaxs of the n^ghbourhood, and some 
cowardly Rajputs, steized the opportunity to throw off their .jjhedience, 
and to withhold the government dues. They even broke out into open 
violence, and the flames daily increased. The Kinx_ ordered his tents 
to be brought out. He then wrote some prayers and device? with his 
own hands, which he orxiered to be afewp on the..banners_an(i standSffids, 
and carried against the rebels. At length, by the exertions of Rija. 
Bishan Singh, Hamid KhBn, and otliers, severalj|bpusands of them were 
kjlled, and the rest were put to fligjit, so that ^e outbreak ^wa^f QuelledJi 
The Sikh religion, founded bv Nanak (1 469-153 9 A.D.), 
was the o utcom e of the impacLjof-J^^ on 
Hi nduj srp. In the words of ^hii Gunidas : 

" Truth 2 ^hidden both from the Hindus and the Muhammadans ; 
both ^cts have gone astray . But when they lay aside sup^atition 
they form one body ofSikh s.' The apostolate of tbe^Sikhs . from 
B^b|JS|nak, the founder, to QuBiJGoyin4.Si^^ the last J2uru, con- 
sisted of leader s. Their total regime lasted from 1 ,469^J[708. 
i.e., almost e xactly s gichronous with the Grsat Mughafe, from 
Babur to AuiBMza^- ‘ The secgid, Guru^Ajiga^(1^9r=5^ was a 
contemsorary of Hugalyto (1^0:52). The fifttL Guru j^xiun 
(1S8J4666), had become so imgor^ntJthat, according to a contemj 


1. E. D., op. dt., pp. 294-96. 
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ipomry, ‘ The Emperor kfpgs befom^Jiim. W^tfe 

^[e v^ r. come th to him / We have already obsgnred the fate of this 
(jujai, under J ahangi r : his syip^hy with the re bellious prince^ 
IQifeS^ended in his virtuaL^ciitipn. His son and successor, Har 
jGoyind (1606:45), was cast in a macLial^ mould. ‘‘I wear twO' 
swords, ” he said, as emblems of spiritual and te mpora l authority. 
In the G:uru!s-lipuse religion and worldly jenjoymfiHt shall be com- 
(bined.” He had to undergo t welve y ears* confinement in Qwalior 
fort for his father!a,nan_:P^yinen.t of the firie.imposed-UimJw by 
J^^ngir. Early in the r ejgn of Sh atLiaban (1628), IfejSimnd’a 
pompous, xetinpe came into conflict with the Impenal hunting party. 
This led to milijta ry re taliation, in which the Inmerialists were 
routed with hesiyy Joss at Sangrana. near -^^mritsar. But finally, 
the rebellious JGunr was forced to take r efuge at Kiratpur in the 
iJag^amirJHLiJls, where he^^d in 1^5. D|ria.5Jbikph paid frequent 
visits to Har^R^ the seventh Guru Cl^zBl), and was blessed by 
b^. When Aurangz^ ascended the throne, he called upon Har 
to answer for^fliis ; but Har R iai pnly sent his^eldest son Ram 
to the Imperial^jCaurt. The latter having fallen into the Im- 
perialjrap,. was d isinherited by the father, who con^uently, at the 
time of hiS/.^^th (in .1661), nominated his secpnd-.soa Har^KisJhen 
successor. Rto Rai thereupon contest ed the ijadi with the support 
of Aurmigzeb. HaiLliisben was sent for, but death snatched him 
' away in 1664 Hpywer, the choice of the JSikh .community now 
fell on Tegh Bahadu r, the youngest ^son of Ha r Qoyind. In 166S 
fthis new Qujol appears to have fpi^ht in the Mugh^d janks in the 
t/ Assam j gar, under R im Singhs son of Aj5rza~ Bajah Jai Sing h. But 
on his return to the Piynab, “he, was drawn into the whirlwind 
which Au;:aQgseb had raised by his poh^ of religious^persgaaition. 

[ A joldie r and priest ccgild 4K4j£maiiLjndiffe][^ 

|lifflng.J8anttmly attafel aod.Jt a.Jioly places idtorated.”^ So he 
threw himself heart and soul into the movement against forcible 
co nversion s that had been going on in Kg^imir and other places. 
Such conduct was bound to amxseJmp^jaL^ sooner orjgter ; 
Kpd when that h appened thejGum ended his life j s a martyr. 

* 1. Saikar, op. cit., p. 354. The wiwle of the above account is 
abstracted from ^rkar, who quotes Kh&fi Khan to ^how that ‘Aurangzeh 
ordered the temples or the &khs to be destroyed and the Guru^s agents 
imasanns) for collecting the titles and presents of the hathful to be 
expelled from the cities/ 
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There are different versions of the details of this tragedy. Prof. 
Saricar says, **Tak gi to Del hi, he was ca^^iatQ.ffiison and caJtei 
upon to unbrace IsSm^ and on his refusal , was tortured for five 
days and then behgadfiii-on a warrant Jrom the Emperor/’^ Accord- 
M*Qr^ or. T egh Bah jdur was sent for by Aurangzeb at the 
instigaticgi of R am RiaL as a usurpe r of the ^ ikh : The Gunf 
was told that unless he gave some e xplan ation of his conduct, he 
should not be libera ted. At len^gth the Gum ga ye fiis answ er, “ Since 
you wish it. I will give^^^^lanation-xeu I will pla ce a 

written paper round.b y necL w hich you cannot cut, w ith a sword/* 
Having said this, and written on a pjece^oi ..papen he tied it rpund 
his neck and then requested the emperor to cy:der _s^e_ oj^„tQ_^ 
it ! The blow_ was given, and the head of the Gum rolled on the ^ 
floor ! The paper was then r ead and j(xm^ned_Jhesa--.i^^ 

**5fr dy a our ^irr^ne 

Cunningham , on the other hand, writes : T egh Bahadur fo h 
lowed the ex amp le of his fisher with unegualiooMeps, and choosing 
for his hauDta-the v^§tes between Hansea . and the JSutlej, he sub- 
sisted himself and his di^jples by plunder, in a way, indeed, that 
repdeiSLd^hi^, nol.JLua^^ He is further 

credibly represented to have leagued with a Ma hometan zealot, 
named Aduip. Hfifiz and to have l^ie d contribution s upon rich 
Hindoos, while his confederjate did the sa me upon wealtbyL_Musul- 
mans. They gave a r eady asy lum to all fugitives, and their power 
interfiled with the prosperity of the count ry ; the im^eiial-troQps 
marched against them, and they were at last delated and made 
pris^ers. The Mahometa n saint was banishe d, but Aurangzeb 
det ermin ed lhat ^Mi^ouldJ}£.ja it to death .” He was accord- 
ingly summoned to Ddhi, where the i ncident described by JMCGieggr 
took place. Such is the n arrative of a rude and wonderJpving 
I peoplg,’' concludes Cun ningham ; yet it is^morfi-Cectaia that Tegh 
Bahl|dur was put to death and that tl^iera.an3 

big(^ Ajuiailgzeb had theJaedy^of the u nbeliev er puhlidy 
in fhe 

Finally, V. A. Smith gives a flat]tering..jiQecd^ in this amne* 
xjon, for which, ho:seKeiv no de^te^^uthority is cited by him : 



3. A l^^xxM ^'4. 


L^secret' — M’Gregor^ The His* 
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^'According to a femous stoiy he (TegJBaJ^dur) was a^sed \^ile 
diDDrisoned i at Delh i of tu rning hk -isaze in the fojjy„<yeiLJii^^ 

the im perial femalejpartm He replied to the c^rge 
by saying : 

' E mpero r Aurangzeb, I was on the tOP -Stpij of my prison, 
Ibut I was not logking^at Uiy_priyate apartments, or at thy queeps. 
u was looking in the jlirection of the Europeans- who are coming 
jfrom J^ond the_sga§. to tear, down thy hangings (pard^y and jdes- 
(toy^tl^empireJ 

Xegh Babladnr, on his way to Delhi, antici^ting his fate, had 
handed on the torch pf hatred to his ^op and. successor, Govind 
^nglL “ Girdingjupon him the swprd of Hur Govind, he hailed him 
as the GoorpoLpf the. Sikhs. He told him he was himself being led 
to d^h, he cou nselled h im not to leave his body a prey to dogs, 
and he e njoined u pm him the^ necessity (md the merit of revenge.'' 
At the time of these happenings Govind Singh was only fifteen years 
of age. “ The violent en^ and the Jast injup^ion of the ipartyr 
Goo^o, made a deep impression on the mind^of Govind, and in 
brQQdmK.-Qy§Il--his pwn loss and the f allen c ondition of his country, 
he became the irreconcilable ioe. of the M ahometa n name, and con- 
ceived the noble.-idea- of^o ulding the vanquished Hindoos into a 
jiSpiring peoi^ 

We need not trace in detail the peisonaLhi^ory and training 
of Guru G ovind for the task he had §et hims elf “ In the^hfiart of 
a po weifoL em pir e he set himself the ta^oj[ subverting it, and from 
the mMst of social^^radation and rdigious corruption, he called 
up simplicity,. o £ tnanners. sindepess^ofjurpose, and enthusiasm 
of desire. Govind was equally hold, systematic, and sanguine ; but 
it is not necessary to su ppose him either an un scmpulong^ J pfipf^tor 
or a self-ddude(L jgithusiast. He thought that the minds of men 

might be w rought upon to great purpose, and he braved the 

time had come for a nother teach er to arouse the latent epaergies of 
the human will His m emory was filled with the de eds of primae val 
seers and heroes : his im agination dwelt on s uccessiv e disp^ imtions 
for the in structio n of thejs^ld, and his mind was perhaps unhinged 

1. 0. H., p. 454. 

2. Cupniiigliam, op. dt., pp. 93-5. 

3. Tm V icbkra Ndtak, which fomw the Tenth Bpdr Df t^ GrnnthM 
is an aut^ogra^y of Govind_Sb gh . 
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with a superstitious belief in his own earthly In short, 

the tenth and last of the Apostolat e 
(ISZfeJLZQS)^ was one of whom it had bee n said : ‘ he^o^Tdjon^^ 

He inspiredliinoi- 
Jh^ belief thaiJ_ where ther e., are two Sikh s, there is a 
company ^f saiMs ; where there^ie^^e^Jdas,. thq^e is God ! ’ He 
made the Sikhs homogeneous by the abolition of all cast e dist inc- 
ticws, and inakiiig-ihem ‘as free; in matters of eating and pokin g 
^SL^dusalnian/ “ I _sl^jnake jnen^of^l^jQunj^ he 

said, “and destroy, thp^Mughals.’' He drilled and disciplined his 
men into a bpdy^oUuonsides, Indeed, as Pro f, Sarl^ r has well 
observed : “ If Cr omwell’s Iro nsides could have be gi in s pir ed with 
the Jesuits* unquestjpnijig^accept^ of their .S uperi or’s decis ions 
on moral and spirimal qu^pns, the result would have, equalled 
Guru Govind’s Sikhs as a fighting -Jnachine-”^ 

To oppose Mughal Im perialism he assujned the outward in- 
signia of its grandeur. He lived in pnr^^_^zte, “kept a_trmn^ofj 
poets in his court, and made plgity of gold ornam ents for himself j 
and his.iamily. His body-guards were provided with arrows tipped | 
with gold to the value of Rs._16 each ; and he had aLbig.jffiat drum 
made in imitation of the imperial band.**^ But among 

fellow Sikhs he lived on terms^jil pierfect equality. When he intro- 
duced the newi. baptism, to the great ast onish ment of his disciples, 
he recdY^tLitJn ret (?) at thejr._hai]ds ! When he re organ ised the 
Sikh cornmunity as the KhgjSiL (the pure, or GodXpwilJPeopi^)» 
he gave them the appellation of &n^ti§jD^ljqiis. They were always 
to wear the Kes — long hai r, Kanm — ^a opmb, Kixpm^ 
a sword, — shorts, and Kara — a ste el bracelet . The nature • 

of the tran sform ation is well indicated in the Guru!s..Jxst.jaddress 
to his disciples : “ Since the time of Bab&^ Niaiiak,** he said, “ ChaiMz. 

Men drank. J he water in which the 

E s had wa^lied thei r feet, a cu stom which letLto greathmnility: 

Therefore, I now inidtufe^^the cus tom of baptism by 
, w^l sdbTed with a dagger and c hange my followers from Sikhs 
(djsgipl^ to Singhs (licM ays) /’ Ere long he gathered together a 
formidable. Jprce, ^ 

1. Cunnjpgfaam, op. dt., pp. 97-8. 

2. ^rkar, op. dt., pp. 358-9. 

3, Ibid,, p. 359. 
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He had for a long time to contend with the local 
and Rajahs in Kashmir and the Punj ab, then ult imately with ^ 
org^^^d might of_ the JEmpir e. In the course of these struj^ear 
strongly re minisce nt of the trials and tribulations, the fortitude 
and co urag e and determination of Mua I^atap^ Sijigh, he lost two 
of his SQ31S in fig^iting, and t^ cihecs gave their as the^ 

penalty for reusing, to apostatise. On hiring of t hese Josses the 
Gaim uprooted a slyub by his side, and exclaimed, *‘As_Ijdig up 
this shoilx J;he_j^ so sl^alL^the Turks.be extirpat^/'^ Of 
^urse he did not live to achieve this^mbition. But as CuQnipgham 
truly points nut, success is not al^j^- tljo^-megysure of greatness. 

Thn_JasL.apQStleL of the_Sikh& ,did^i^^ to. see his own ends 
[accomplished, but he effectively roused_the dormant energies of a 
vanqpishei people, and filled thena with a Jofty^ although fitful, 
l 9 ngingJoiLaQcial freedom and national^ ascendancy. ”2 

The last act of Guru Govind breathing defiance was the letter 
he addressed to Aurangzeb, known as When the 

Emperor summoned him to his presence, he wrote to jumi declaring — 

^ * I have not a particle of confi dence in thee. I was forced to engage 

in the combat and fuiight to the utmost of my ability. When an affair 
passeth beyond the reig n of diplcanacy, it is lawful to have recourse 
to the sv&ord. If thou come to the viU^e of K^g^r, we shall have an 
interview. Thou sfi^lt not run the .slightest danger on the way, for the 
whole ^be-olBanars are under me. I am a sjgye and servant of the 
King-jSt Jongs, and ready to obey His, order with life. If thou hast 
any belief Jn Go^. delay nptjnLlhis-matter. It is thy duty to know QotL 
He neveiLorderfid thee to anno y ot hers. Thou art s eated on an JEmOCror’s 
th|pne ; yet how stj^nge are thy j ustic e, thine attrjlautes and thy regard 
fQC.-xeli©pn ! Alas ! A hu ndred time^ alas ! for thy sovereignty ! Strange, 
jstrange is Jhy decre e ! Smite,JiQLJIiy---Qn^ 

[or a.-SWiQfC fro m on high shall smite th yself . O man, be not redcjeasi, 
f® 2 ^^d. He is the Empero r of ea rth and h^ven. He is the %eator 
of all a nimals from the ant to the strong el epha nt He is the Pro- 
tector of the miserable and delayer of the recklessj What though my 
^ur sons were killed ? I remain b^ud c oiled $nakeT‘"What 

b raver y is> it to q uench a few sparks of life ? Thou art m erdy e xdring 
a r^giri g fire.* I will not alter th y presence, nor txaveljon the ggje roajd 
with jhee. but if God so will it I will prpoefid^ains]^^ Wto thou 
iookeait to thine army an d-jgealth. I loolL..Ja- GQd*8 prai^ Thou art 
of t^e Empire, while I am proud oLQifcJSijS Si^^ 

God. Be Jio nieeSess : Ms caravamef^i is only far 


t A similar anecdote is related of ChSnakya re the Nairttot 
2, Cunningham, op. cit., p. 123. 
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People leave it at all time s. Even tliycaigh^th^ annpYjaot^Jbe 

I^y not the axe to 

The Emperor, indeed, left this ca ravansg rai^in a few days, and 
the prog)teiie_(^^ was saved for the time being. When Prince 
Mugmm was on his ygay to secure Aurangzeb*s„JhiQne, Guru 
Gpvind joined him. In recognition of the service -rendered by the 
Khaisa army, Bahadur. JSh&k put Go vind Sin gh., in command of 
^jfiPOO^hor^^^ But during the campaign in the Deccan, whither Guru 
Govind had accompanied the E piperor, he was assassinated by a 
Pathan who had an ancient grudge to feed faL-on Wm, This hap- 
pened at Nander on tte Gpdiyari (ISO^miles north-west.„of_Haidar- 
a^d) in 1708. With him endeiJhe Sikh„ Appst olate of the Ten 
Gurus. His consent desire had been 

Now be pleg^^to I c rave^with jlasbed 

Thflt w hm the, end of life cometK I may die Hehiinti in 
miffhty battle I 

Ki s last, m ^age to his followers wa s : I have entrusted you 
to the Imm ortal God. Ever remain und er His pro h^ion ; trust 
no one^ b^id^ Wherever, there are five Sikhs asse mbled, who 
al^d£Li>y^the_Curu’a teachings, know that I am in t he midst of 
theijL ... I have infuseiJny.j^ul jnto the Khdlsa a nd the Granth 
^hih ^ . . .Obey the_Gri(^^.^Ai^. It is the yis^ible body of thejQura. 
And let him who desi reth to^meet me delkentjyjearch its hymns.' '- 

RAJP OT RESISTA KOE-^ 

Towards the close of Shah Jahan's reign (1653-54 a.p.) Rasja 
J agat Sin^ lLjof JJdaipur. had made bold to 
r estore t he wa]^_Qt..^itor^^ainst Jr^ 
sti pulat ions since their degteuctjgri by Akbgr. As the Shah Jah^ 
ndfM has it : ^ 

'"From the time of the latej ^peror J algnglr, it had been ^settled 
that no oug of the Riio&'si post^ty^iould ever f ortify it ; but RW 
Jaijt Singh, the father of RljaJLaLSiiigb, having set about rgg||r}iig( it, 
had <15211 every part that was damaged , and buUt itJipL very 


1, Abridged from tt^mamoiL to Sqm Tirth (Natesan^Jhtadl^) Pf>* 

2, ' Ibid, p. 158. 
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stron frlv anew / Shah Jahian, when he came to know this, * dis[2atd|fi|i 
AUaix^j with a large -Dimber of nobles and ntqnsabd^s and 1«5QQ 
kfit^rs, amounting alto get her tcuSQ^l for the^purposte of hurrying on 
in tl^t direction, and demolishing the fqrtjof^Chito. . . .He also greeted 
him, if |jierS^ce the Siaiqa did not tender "his obej^enc^ to overrun his 
territory with the royal jforces, and inflicL-auitable chsitiaeiaeiit on him. 
Th^ J8SiDt_ having tarjjx^g^, ' On hisi arriving w ithin „ of 

Chitor, which is the frontie r of the RS|ia*s__Jterritory, inaspuch as the 
latter^ negQtiaidons had not yet been sati gfacton ly .^te gninated, he com- 
menced plundering and devag;atiDg» and depasturing his catlle on the 
crops. On the^ 5th of Zi-f hijja, this year, having reached the environs 
of Chitpr, he direiil^ jK»iidng,p,^ with pick-axes and to over- 

throw that po;£eifuI stcongfeeld. Accordingly in the course of foiujeen 
or fiftgfin--day^ they laid its lowers and battlements in ruins, and having 
dugJUP and subverted, both the _pld and ^e^ new walls, levelled the jvhole 
to the ground. The BioaJiaving awoke from his ^jep of heedlessness 
at the advent of the p^i^n^peroi^ Jbanner^ at Aiipir. the irresistible force 
of the royal arm s, the di^rsion of the peasantry, and the ruin of his 
territory, sent__Qfi_a ietteiL, containing the humblest apologies' to Court, 
along with his ddest^som who was in hia-rixth year, and a number of 
his prin^al retainers, in company with .Shaikh 'Ah4n-1 Karim, the Prince 
Buland- A jarnjm^ was then issued to Jamdatu-1 

Mulk ('Allami), that since the fort had been dpmolisbed, and the Rajpa 
had sent!^Qff3is„ P^n^oj jorg ive ness__ had been dr atm 

through_Jh 3 ^ registe r o tJm. de lingumcks at the Prince Buland Iqbal 
solicitation.^! 


Rajputana was at peace with the Empire for a quarter jgentury 
since this happened. R5ia Jaswant Sing h of 
J ^hpu r and Jai Sin^g h of Amber (Jaipur) 
’ commanded Mughal armies against the 

Margjhas, as we shall see in a later section of this chapter. During 
the fateful War of Succ^ion. the formerJiad, indeed, fo ujgh t against 
A urangzeb at ^J Dharma t and, betrayed him at Khai^ h. But 
Aunsgzeb finally wonhiip over. The crafty E mpero r, as TM^ys^ 
" alway& ^reierred stratag^ to the precarious issqe of arms^ and 
' addressed not only ass uring him of his ^tire 

formless, but offering the viceroyalt y of Gujara t if he"lyould 
JhiSL^^ from Dgia, and remain nqrter in the cgptest.* 
^is was ac hieved through the me diatio n of Mrza Tai Sin gh, 
after Khajyah and before Dg orai (5th January^l3#^ai^^ . 
In sfttte of their good service s, however, the two shared an 
€«^ually di sastrous fate . Au rangzeb suspected bcA of co moji citv 


1. E. & D., op. cit., Vn, pp. 103-4. 
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with Shiv&j i, and ultimately got rid of beth by p oisoning the one 
aiid sending the other beyopd.the A.tiQckJ;9jj[ie/*J' 

Sighs never ceased from A urangzeb's hear t, it was said, while 
Ja swant Singh lived. In the es timati on of the i mmorta l histpjian 
of Ri ksthin : “ The life of Jeswant Singh is one of the moste^ra- 

or dinary in the aniials of R aipoo tana Thr oughou t the long 

perjgd of two and f orty year s, events of matgnitude crowded upon 
each other, from the period of his fi rst contest with Aarangzeb, — 
to his conflicte with the Afghans . Although the Rahtore had a pre- 
ference amongst the sons of Shih Jahan. est imatin g the f rank Dam 
j above the crafty Aurangz eb. yet he d eteste d the whole race as ini- 
mi^l to the r eligio n and the in dependenc e of his own ; and he only 
fed the hopes o f any^ of the brothers , in their st mg^i^ 
e xpectin g that they would^ ei^in jh^mm oLilII j^ 

The t wenty-five years of R ajput acauiesc eiige^ following the 
dismantling of Chito r, therefore, formed merely 
Jni^asion — the lull before a stprm.^ The death of Jaswant 
~ Singh at Tamnid . on 10th December. 1673 was 

Dracdcal ly a signal for war . The va liant Rajput ha d been sent to 
fight the Afghia^ wit h the hope that Jie might not return. During 
his absence ‘ Maroo' (M arwar ) had_ been, Jeft in the charge of 
P rithvi Singh. Jas want Singh’s heir . Aurgpgzeb summoned Prithvi 
Siagh to his Court and at the end of flattering entertainment pre- 
sente d him with a poisoned ‘ dre^^^jfJjongaj^ — “ Tlat dav was his, 
last ! ” This b ereavement, t ogether with the lo ^ of Jw n | 

at Kabul, hastened the death of Ja swant Singh who had been 
s ufiicient ly woib out by the trial s of the ramoaign. Before three 
wedE'were o ut Aurangzeb’s plans regardi ng Todhour h ad already 
b een set in n ioriCTi.. 

The State being vi rtually without a head, and J^ssant’s best 
troops away in A fghanistan, the Mpghals had an easy way to esieiy.- 
thmg. Muslim officers, were at once appointed to the posts of 
F jMjdd r, Qildddr, Kotwd. and Atrm at Jodhpur. O n 9 th January . 
1679^ Auranggdbi tumsd f set out for Aj^per to overawe op poritio n. 
On 7 th Fffaua ry. K hBn-i Jahan Bahadur w as den^tched with a 
band of high offi^rs " to occupy the countgr, to demdish its tem- 


,1. II, pp. 878-79 and 1207. 
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pks, and seize the late Mafa^iah^a. ^OD^rty/ '^ On 2|]td .AuriL 
Aurangzeb returned to JDelhi and took the m omentous stem erf 
imposing the iiziva. Evidently he was fl ushed with^lfae iijteph 
of having su bjuga ted J odhpur, the rallyin g c;i^tr e of mj|^nt 
Hi nduism in the North . Next month Khan-i Jah|ip returned to 
Court Jtaking with him cart-loads of brokg LJdds.. from Jodhpur to 
^be trpd^n under foot by pioua-Mu ^jms a t the capi tal. To com- 
plete the work of h umiliating Milrwan the throne of Jaswant Singh 
was sold to th e Chief of Nagar for SQ Jakhs of Rupe^. and the 
latter occupied it on 26th May^ J^79, under Imp^aL.escort. 

But soon a clou^ appeared on the horizon. Two w idowed qu eens 
of the dead ]^ahai%[ah had given birth to two 

Sjngh_. and sons at Lahore in Februar y. Though one of these 

^ — i succumb^ within a f^^weeks, the other lived 

to sit on his fs^ther’^ thron e, at the end of a yerxjmmantic joareer. 
This was Ajit Sin^ the p rot6 g^ of the heroic Durgad^ . whom Tod 
describes as th e Ulysses of the p^htores, and whom the j^puts still 
adore as the epitor^ of thei^jcjiivalry : 

Eh ! 

I Jessa Do orgd-da s ! 

I ^-St^iLMoo^drajM 

1 Bin thama dkhcsl ”2 


This model of a Rajput, as wise as he was brave, was the 
saviour o f his coupi rv- To his s uggestion it owed the preservat ion 
of it s prince, a nd to a serig^ of h eroic de^ds. his subseq uent, and 
mor e difficu lt sal yation .**^ 

^ Aurangzeb, when he heard, of the posthumous children , at once 
thought of cap turing them. They were brou ght toJDelhi . but the 
strategy of Durgjadas save c ^jjJjt Singh for I^fwar. The narrative 
|of how it ha ppened may be told in the v^ds of Khfl.fi Khfli i.: — 
'Ihere was an p fd standing g]rjeyai>ce in the Jheart respect- 

ing R^ja Jaswant Singh^s tribute , which was aggravated by these lysthu- 
xndus proc^ediil^s of the Baipute . He ordered the to taSe his 

own men, with an jadditional force ob tained from the well 
as some artillery, md to surround the camp of the Ra jputs, and keep 
over themf' . . .T 


Sa|to, Aurmgzib, HI, p. 370. 

2. Tod, dt., p. “ Oh, isqther ! pr oduce sudi sons as Dqor^ - 
who fiiBt .supported _lhe dam of MoordriTmia tte niSmedltfe 
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'Meanwhile the Rajpui^ had obtained t wo bo;^ of the sam e age^ 
^•as thi* They d ressed some of theT male attendants m< 

the ol iht mm. and taking every precaution that their stra^gem 

mat be %eQXered, they left thesfe ,^mgp and the l^s under 
In their ci^ips The (real) Tonis, disguised as jneu, went off^ at 
of two t rusty servants and a party of devoted Rajpu^ 
and made their way with all speed to their j^n country. The brave 
and active chiefs?, who might have stopped or overtaken theni, were keep- 
ing guard over the Jtenta in which the pretended chUdren of the Raja 
were. After two or three watches, when a report of th e fac t was made, 
some officials were sent to mak e inquhi^ and it was rep eatedly stated 
that the and th e chil dren were stilLthere^ Orders were then given 
for taking alF the Raja's followers into the fortress. The Rajputs and 
the di sguised jqniep,_who wer e re ady to fi ght like men for the honour 
of their Raja, made a determined jn^istance. Many were kille d, but a ' 
party esraped. 

‘The flight of the r^is was not clearly proved (!) Some me n, who 
wished to ^ow their^zgal, and to their neglig enc e in the matter, 

asserted that tfi^hqYs hafl ei^apfd^ anri that the umir had sent out a force 
to se^re th en) . Th e Rpval force_s went in pursuif twenty ^fe^frgaiJLlielhj, 
but they could not overtake the Rajputs, and returned unsuccesshd . The 
two (substituted) l^ys were given into, the^chargfi- of the women of the 
Toy^harem, and were there brought up. The ^o feqys. whom the Rajputs 
carried off jwere for a l ong time hy Aujran^zpJi^ who 

acknow^SgCi that the y were foL\want . until all jj pubt wa s re- 

movecTSv the R iaina of 'Qiit^ who married Aiit Singh t o a girl of his 
family/i 

The whole strategy had been planned and executed by _Durg|: 
dlas^ a son of B ar on of Drunerat 

** Fighting aj3:ainsLJLerrible odds an d a host of eneipies on every sid e, 
wit h distrust and wavering arnong his own counl^rvmen. he kept 
ca u^ of his chie ft ain triumphant MughaLxolji.jcoulcL.^ 

MUgjia l anus cou ld n ot daun t tl ^t cor^ant Almost alone 

among the RBhtors he displa yed the rar^ combination, of the dash 
re ckless valo ur of a Ra j put so ldier with the^t, diplo macy and] 
or ganising power of a. JSdJi ghal mi^^ter of 


death-loving Rajputs, who immortali ^d therp^f lve^ by staying the 
of the fugiJives at every step, at the cost of tbe|r 
own lives, were R a^hun&th Bh atti and Ranchhordas J odha. While 
the route fro m Delhi to MSrwa r. up to the point of the pursue rs* 
^€xteu$tiph, was being dyed with the l^lopcl of brave handa: 

the cti^tbdians of Ajit^S mgh reached Jodhpu r with their p^pus 


1. E* a D., op. cit., pp, 297-98, 

2. Sarkar, op. cit., i^. 375-76. 
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charge (23*r^J^^1679). Mglrwar quickly rallied round itsjnfant 

.king. 


But Aurangzeb, ever re sourceful i n polijyjgal Ie){;erdem am. 

declared Aiit Singh a p^tmder, and pro claim ed 
a mil k>man's lad of pgqal age, i n his own cus- 
tody, the reaLJiek^of This 

Imperial ward was brought up in the Mughal har em as a rival 
to Aiit Sing h, under the sinister^ naipe of Muha mmad i Rai ! At 
the same time a s trong force of Mussahnans was sent to M apsir 
for the r ecojgques t of that St ate ** Anarchy and slaughter were let 
loose on the (jiaomed province/* 


On ^th Sg^t^ber, Aurangzeb once again took up his Jbead- 
quarters at Ajmer. Prmce Muh^mad Ato ar, 
Sp£0nd._lnyaaon ^as soon to pJajf the role of Destiny, was 

put in charge of the cap gipaign. with Tahawwur 

KMn, jm^ar of Ajmer, as se cond -i n-com mand. The first sce ne of 
the tragedy opened with the slaughter of the luaye^^nd^pfj^ 
Raht^s under Raj Singh— the Leonidas of this Thermopvlag — at the 
temple of the gacred Boar , near Thejeafter„-every 

house, in Aj j B nyy became a s tronghold to be capture d, and every 
FSjUqr a stuj ^om Her ew ard JJie_ * Maroo/ ' was tr ansformed 

into one vast airei^ of blood-shed, p illag e, and deyastation. Mosques 
arose like mu^irpgins on the sites of t emples to pr oclaim th e ^iumph 
of I^ra i n this J^OiSalem of the^Jiindus. The nest was scattered 
though the bii:dJiad..{k^ 


‘ As the clou4 , Pour^ , wa ter upon the earth, so did Auiijpgzeb 
pour his ^^ .rtorians ' was 

Mewar Joins. indeed not a calamity for M ^ar alone , but an 
— - imminent danger* to Mgwar and other fiaj put 

Stat es as ge ll. ‘‘ The annexation ot MBrwar was but the preliminary 
to an easy conquest of Mewar .'*^ Besides, the ragg for tgnple 
destruction was not likely to be stogged by the Aravali range. 
Already the demand for jiziyg had been made even f^cp the 
Mah|i||g^ The Sisoto^ therefore, had every r^son to make com- 
mon cause with t he Rjhtors. The fact that Aiit Singh*8 poth er 
was a Mewar Princm made such a combination bo th ^^and! 
natural. 


1. Ibid., pp. 382-83. 
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M ahailaioa R ai Singh, accordingly, began preparations for the 
defence of Mewar . He again fortified, Clutor, and blocked the 
Deobari Pass leading to his capital. But Aurangeb was too ex- 
perienced a general to await d evelopments. He left Aimer on 30th 
N ovember. 1679 . for U^ipur. Deobari was ocgyipied on 4tb Janu- 
ary, IjSSO. The Rajputs, finding themselves unequal to the enemy 
on the low lands, retired to the mountains, leaving even their capital 
deserted. So, Udaipur was occupied without muc h strug gle. Its 
only de fend ers were in the great temple — ‘One of the jwonders ofj 
the age and a buil^^ that had cost the infid el^ niuch money ,: butj 
the Muslims ma de short work of them.' This and three mor^ 
temples of Udai-Sagar met with the, sgpie fate. Hassan Ali K Mn, 
the Mughal commander, d esperately in search of the f ugidves. found 
himself in a for s ome time . The was, however, 

defeated on 22nd Januaiy. No less than 17^ tem ples in the environs 
of Udaipur, and 63,Jn_Chitor, fell under the strokes of the enemy. 
His work thus accomplished, Aurangzeb returned to Ajmer on 22nd 
March. Prince Akbar, with his base at Chitor . was left in charge 
of the rest. The M ugha ls had to pay^de^ly ior this hasty^ retreat 
of the EmperoL Akbar was either too ill-equipped or t oo incom - 
peten^to meet_ the situation. | 

The ^qdm§ began to harass the enemy with the elusive tactics 
of gue rilla warfar e. By I^y the Rina inflicted heavy losses on the 
M ughals. “A few days la tejL^the Rajputs car ried off a amvoy of 
bmjaras m th 10.000 pack-oxen b ringi ng grain to th e princ e!g_arriiy 
fro m Malwa .'* Bhim ^ngh, the Rlaua^^SOn^ infl^icted swift and 
sudden blo ws at un^pected points . ** Our armyj^ Akbar complain- ^ 
ed, ** is motionless through fear ! 

With this c onfession of defeat, Akbar was trans ferred to J^r- 
The Mewar command was now entrusted 
to Brince Azani (26th,^ June) ; the other twO’ 
— P rince s were merely to co-operate with him in 
deliv^ng a thr^-fold a ttack ; Azam from Chit or, M^azza m from 
R aj^samudra , and Al^r from J^suri . The plan, however, 
miscarried. 

Akbar took up his he adquarte rs at Soj^t (in Marwar) onJlSth 
July, 16^ But the si tuati on became so perilou s that the !Prince 
only made a shgst-Pf movement without any r eal action . At the 
end of SeptQnjter he shifted to Na^l, and on 195i Novem ber, under 
impatient orders from Aurangz eb, like ‘the whining sc ho olboy , with 
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his satchel, creeping like snaiLi|pwilIin|[)y to sc hoo l * (but with- 

out his * lining morning face'), Akbar advanq^ nip to Deosuri. 
But the resu lt of this gre^ure in an impQSsi^je_8itua|ion was far 
from what Aurangzeb had ever dreamt of. The year 1681 dawned 
with tmascHi_0 D its brow. 

On 1st January, Prince Muhammad Akba r donned the imperia l 
rpbes , with the b lessings of f our J^ho 

^AkbjL&J^olt declared A urangze b deposed for * violatio n of 
the Islamic Canon La w ! According to Khlafi Kha n, Prince Muaz* 
zam was first tempted by t he Raiouts. but he failed Jo respond 
to thei r jeduction . 


' When they despaired success in this quarter, the J ^jputs betook 
themselves to Pnnce Muhammad Akbar. taking advantage of his youth 
(he was onl y 2S years '^ age), and the favoiy of some of his fmnds 
then si^akejman. He was noted aipong. them for his 
pla usibil ity, and he used all his arts and wiles_to_gmuade the Prince 
that THey would supply him with forty thousand Rajput hor^te, and with 
abundance of t reasure. This so the ^mce that he was d elud ed, 

and several of his evil companions (Tahawv^J among them) art- 

fully used their persuasions. So the inexpgnenced Pxtnce was led astiay 
from the path of rgcfatude, and through his yputh and covetousness he 
fell into the snares of the JBajputs'^ 

^ Prince Muazzam warned Aurangzeb of this defection, but he ‘ thought 
that MuazzauL's Jetter about his' bro ther Al^ar was sheer calumny. Ac- 
cordingly he wrote to him, and acgi§ed him of making a fal^ charge, 
and praying that the Almighty would keep Inm Jn the^j^t course, and 
pre^rye''iim from listening to the evil_sugg^l[ons of designing people.’ 

But, ‘soon aft^ards the s^ret becarne^inihlic. Thirty _thpu§and 
Rajputs under Lh ^ad ds joined the Ihince. The news spread from tent 
to tent, and was the talk of young and old. It was re port ed that he 
had ascended the tlyohe, and that coins had been struck in his name ; 
that Tahawwur Kh^ had been made a hdLhazdrh and had received the 
title of Amirurl umra ; that M pjahid K h5n and other great ^yants of 
State, who were with the Ptince, had received distinguislwd JiQppurs, 
which some of them had felt tltemselvgs constrained to accept. The 
Prince was cjoiijg his^best to wi n the affe ctions of all, and was! said to 
be marching jAiyangzeb. 

‘ On the ffiicfisjfeeing^aent otjuider the command of Prince Ak]^, 
against the i nfidels. ’ Kfa&fi Kh5n j continues. “only Asad. Khfin and a 
limited num ber of joflfeist and men wega. left in atte|%dj|nce upon the 
Ej yperp r. All his r etinu e, counting the eunuchs and writer s^ did not 
'exceed seven or eight hundred horsi^jien. A great panic fell upon the 
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Toyal camp, and wild confusion followed. A le;tler_under the royal sig* 
natjire was sent^^off in Ms^^o Pr ince Muhammad M u*azzam, urging him 
to copsi with a ll his army, and with the gre atest J biaste, to Aurangzeh. . . 

. . . ,The P rince obeyed the summons, and hastened to wait upon his 
fagjer.*'^ 

Meanwhile, there were a few important defections in the camp of 
the rebel Prince. Shihabu^ din Khan (father of the £rst Nimn^ of 
Hyde^ad) was the first Mughal captain, after a bar^two days’ ride 
of l_^iiiiles, to bring his'^brother Muj^dJQa^ from ^/y^bar to ^urang-^ 
zeb. Next was Akbar’s right-h and man Tah awwur K Mn, who was 
weaned away by a threatening letter from his fatherjin-J^ Inayet JOian 
(Aurangzeb’s secretaiy). In it Tahawwr jChin was promised a pardon 
for his i^i^etion, and failing response he was threatened that *his 
women would be pubUcly outraged and his sons sold into slavery at the 
price of, dogs/ ( What a coi^tost oi DaiQ^das, wh^,jwhim 

Akbar y^as in f%ht, as' we SialTpresently: see* shelter lo lu^farnily 
and pro vided for their education at the hsmdsjDf M uslim tutors !) The 
fate of Tahaww ur, for all his wlumsjcal_ conduct, was torible. When he 
reached Aiu^^zeb’s^ cjarop^ he as^rted the dignity of a Mughal courtier 
to enter the presence without being disarmed. This i nsistence was looked 
upon with susgtteipn pfjderigns. on the Emperor’s .life. From words at last 
they came to bl ows, * Numbers fell upon him^and was _soon killed^ 
and ^s head w as c ut off. ^ 

However, this might have happened, says Khan# 'his murder 

caused great divisions in the Princel8„..army, and 
P s among his Rajputs, and they were much disparjlfid.’ j 

At such a moment Aura®gzeb, it is alleged, thought 
of a ruse similar to that d esigned by StoShabLin his campaign against 
Mai Dev of Jodhpur.: ‘ It was commonly reported .’ says our historian, 

' that Aurangzeb craftily wrote a ietter to Wnre Mphii^ad^ Akbar and' 
contrived "that it should felL into t he h ^dT of th^e R^jjtsi. In it he 
praised the l^c^ for having ^qn over the %jputs, as he had been 
instmrt^, and that now he ^ lould crown his service by bringing them 
into a position where they would- J5e.juideiLlhe fne^pf both ar mies' (viz., 
Akbar’s and Aurang^J^s) . This let ter was the cau|e„ol^gr^t diyi^qns 
among diem.* In fact the plot eminently succeeded, and Prince Ak^ ari 
ajy^e^one m^iiig to ^djijb;^^ desjg^ ^s allies. Th? Rajpuffl 
discovered the re^tv Ltc^ late . *F or all th e mighty force which Prince 
Aklgr brought against his father, the sword was not drawn, and no 
bs^tle was foug ht, but his army, was <» mple telyJbtakep. THe~ Prince was 
£8oon in formed that the tojpuj gu-had al ^doned h m. There rgmaiaed 
with him only Durj^dgs, two of the Rai?a^ 

and a 8ma"p twg or three jdmtsand borse . all lust oid servants 

and men, these alone remained ^ He feF^all coui^ ge. atelf-r^ance, and 
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hppa> and being u tterly cast down, he too k to fligh t — Pr ince Muhammac i 
Muazzam g:as or dered t o pursu e him.i 

ytJU The rest of the story of Akbar may be briefly told* 

^ He made his way, in spite of being hotly paCBij^ d,, 

^ ultim^ely to the Cgurt of Sambhaji at R^i ^ rlP in 

the South. There he was well receiv ed. Sajnblgji ' came forth t o rec eive 
him, gave hmi__a Jhpuste of his own to dwejUi in, about th ree kos Jx om the 
fort gHurif and fixed an allowance for his support/^ But Aurangzeb 
had issued orders to ‘ Khlan-Jahan Bahadu r^ SubdMr of the Dakh in, 
and to all the faujd^, directing them to stop him. (Ak^) wherever 
jhe might ^ome, to take him prisoner a live ii Pos sibk, if not, to ^ 

/When * the report also came_that_an annyi-had been sent un^der the 
conup^d of I tikad j Chan to effect the conquest of RShiri^ Prince Muham- 
mad . . .thought it advisable to make his way as best as he could 

to Persia *' He embarked in F§hniary_lfi82^ in a ship hired at Rajap ur 
and^ ct^manded by the Eng lishman , Bendal. »^ But unf ortun ately, 

‘ through - the .s treas^Qf^eather.* Pnn ce A kbar was stranded upon an is- 
land belonging to the Im&m of j vlaskat , wHo^‘ affected to treat the Prince 
with h ospita lity and respec t ; but in reality^J^t JlijiL-.uiuier.>.4^ur^ 
and wrote to Auiangaeb offering to surrender the Prince for* the „8um of 
two toicg jpi ju pees and for a cha rter, exempting goods -Carried in the siupvS 
oT^^kat from the pa yment of ^tyjn JhfiLpCLrt pf Sprat. If Aurangzeb 
would send one of hisi officer s^ the Imimjpromised to_j©ye-iip, the Prince.' 

'Upon remying this letter, Am angzeb" ^ wrote to the_qffidala of the 
port of Surat , direorin^ them to act in accord with th e p roposition of 
the iQiim .' But, in the meanwhile, the ^ gh of Persia (the overlord of 
the ImSm of Maskat) directed the Imam to re nder_j ip ‘the (his 

guest) to h^ w ithout de lay, or an army would be appoin ted to ^deliver 
him and punis h_the Imam . So perforce the Im|m deljyc^ed up the Prince 
to the Shah's Officer^ .' He wasi r eceive d well i q Persia , where he con- 
ceived the hig h ambit ion of inyading jndia . as Humay un had done before 
him, with Persian ass istance. But at Qgmsic. in IQiiuasan he died ‘ to- 
wards^tbe dose of the reign of Aura ngzeb;* 

‘‘Akbaris rebgUibn,' as Prof. Sark ar has observed, ** faile d to 
change the s overeig n of EJdhi^ but it brought 
unfeopficLfor rdM^to the . MahSrama. It dis- 
concerted the Mughal plaq of jvar at a t ime 
when their net was being dra^ucloser round his State and even 
his JiuiLiefui!^ had been p r o^ to b e not i nvulnej^able. Akbar's' 
d efection broke the cordon, and, by diverting ~ all the un- 
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tainted imperial troops into Marwar. gave automatic^ relief to 
The v^ia nt Rapa Riai Singh had in the mean- 
tip3fijdiei^(22nd OctQber*-,16§Q) ; his s uccesso r, Jai Sing h, was in- 
capable of sustaining the strugg le. A urangzeb too now wanted to 
concentrate his a ttenti on in the^South. Shivaji’s de ath in April, 
1680 , had givgajcisgjp freshLJbopea in that directkm. The flight 
of Akbar (16th Januar y, 1681) and the co nsequent pursuit had 
necessitated the d iver sion of the Imperi al forces into t he Deccan. 
Moreover, S^bhaji had provoked him bv giving she lter to the 
fugitiv e Prince . So, all thdngsjpmnted to the ex pediency of peace 
in the North . A welcome mediator was found in Shyam Singh of 
Bik^r who o ffere d to hold the olive, branchy for either side. 

Prince Muhammad Azam personally visited the M aharaina on 
1 4th June, , 1681, near Rajsaiiimdra, and the following terms were 
agreed upon between Mewat^and the JEmpite : — 

(j) In licuj^ jizi ^ demanded from Udaipur, the par^ mah s 
of Mandal, P^r, and Be dnor were to be pennanentl y ceded to the 
Empire. 

The Mughals w ere to w ithdraw all their forces from Me war 
territory. 

Jai Singh ^was recognis^ as SiDa, holding the rank of 5,000 
horse in the I mperial peer age. Two mon ths later Bhim Sing h, the 
hero of Mw^iv entered Mughal service , was inv^fed with the 
dignity of a j^ajand posted at ^^mer. for the war with the^RahtOTS 
continued ti ll August, 1709. 

This back-slid ing of her ally: did not affect the hostile attitude 
of MS^iygar. towards the Emp ire. For the 
tin ^^ ' W a^ I^lhtors. there could be m_£eace until 
■ “ ^ Singh was r estor ed to the thrppe of his ances- 

tors. Au rangzeb h ad, indeed, left for the South . But Mughal officers 
were still in c harge of the State ; the army of ocgmtaBonrwar^ll 
an eyesore t o Marcg . IJgjrar oLi ndependenc e therefore, co ntinu edy 
until the d eath of Aurangzeb and the re^ration gOJiLSin^. v 

Three de finite stage s may be mark ed out in this protract ed 
str ugg le : (1) Fron ^l681-87 i t was entirely a pe ople^s war-- -kingles8. 
JeadeiJess and d esultp g; ^ 1687-17QL ,under D urggdSs and^j^it 
who now as sumed the leadgiship but could not, d^pite their 
vi dtories ^ oust the Muslims from the sacred soil ; and 1701-2^ 
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during which period, after much bl oodshe d and on both 

i^des, the Muglml jgolicx of gr^ and aggrasion completely Jtooke 
^down, and recovered her nationaljm ling d ynasty. 

Ajit Smgh was still an igfant and in concealnjent ; and 

das was a way in the I^ccan. But the Ra ht ors 
1681^7 condnued to figh t against the Imperialists in 

— much the sa me ma nner as the N etherlands did 

against the %3aniards. or the Marathas against the Mughals after the 
death ^fJSambhiii. They took refuge in the hills and out of the way 
plapes, and as one of their ownjbards put it : * An hour b efore ^un- 
§et eyeiy.^atejpl _Maiw The Muslims held the strong- 

Iplds, but the plains ob eye d Ajit The jmds were now impas- 

^ble/ Their guerilla methods rendered them irr epressible and at 
the same time ruinous to the army of o <yuDation . Thei r dead liest 
t actics were to cu t off the Mughal supplie s.^ 

The return of ^rga das from Mabailshtia, in ^^87. gave a 
fflljp to the Rp litor war of indep endence. A 
* tvajuahlfi ^lly was also just then gaioedLin Durjan 

1007“J.7U1. ■“* T-r , , 

_Hada of Bimdi who str engthened the 

national ymy with an addition of a thousand horse. Though the 
great Ija da c hief died soon after, the united^Bundi and J^rwar 
forces succeeded in driving away most of the .Mughal outposts, and 
also raided Inyerial territory almost to the gates of Delhi. 

In l^J0urg&d|s won a conspicuousL victory over S^^Khin, 
the Governor of Ajmer. But in Shujaet Khan, the Vice roy of Guja- 
rat who was also now enpust^ with the ^rge of M^rwar, the 
Rajputs found an adyexmxz at once tough and subtle. With the 
help of the h^prian Is hward gs, a NSgar Bra hma n who had served 
in Jfldhpur as r^y^e^offi^r, Sij^a^Khan induced Durgadas to 
send away Akbar^s daug hter (his :ward) to the Bnpeii^l Court 
( 1694) > It was then that fan^ticaKAma^^ was awakened to the 
spirit of Rajput chivaliy in contrast to his o^bigotry ; for DsargS- 
c^>ad not even neglected the e ducatio n of his IV^^im vwd, — 
dhe had been e nabled to learn th e Muham madan scri|)tin^ in the 
Very strongh old of the infidels ! But Akbar^s so n, Buland Akhtar 
was stiiTin DurgBdas^s custody , and he was not teston^ until J698,. 
.when A urang2eb gr ated Ajit Singh the par^anas of Jh alo^^ncfa 
Wd Siwan'a " as hi s iu0r wjt h a m an$4ib in the Imperial 5©iy- 
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Though this might be looked upon as a h 4 miliating comproj nis&, it 
was highly ^xijedi^t, and the twou-Rajput^Mders only made use 
of it to gain time and opportgiiity for fu rther ad vance. Durgadas 
himself was rgsgardfid with the iaujdmij>t Pgitan and a mmsab of 
3,000 :^^ This he kept unt il 1701 -2. wh^ he ag ain rebe lled. The op- 
portunity was affonied by the succe ssion of Pri nce M uhammad 
Azam as Viceroy of Gujaiat. Eu^dis- set fire to his tents and 
baggage and imm edia tely rpd^„away„.tDwards Mamai with all his 
followers, by forced jn arc hes/*^ 

With this event the Rahto r struggle entered on its third_and 
last stage. To his great_ chagrin, however, 

170M707 found impatient of ad vice, 

■ impe rious in t e mper , and j^lqus/' of his well-, 

merited influence in the royal council and popularity ,aipong hisj 
clansmen. The ec onom ic exhaustion of Marwar, too, was complete, 
aniT w^jweaimess had seized the Riahtois, after a quarter century 
of ince^ant £ghting. Once more, th^r^fore, both„Aiit„and Durgia^s 
bowed the Ji^d of submission to the proud Emp^or (1704-5)., 
But the final opportunity came on the eye of Aurangzeb^ dgi^th- 
The twill Jighters had again ris^ in revdLwhen the wjdcome news 
of the Ernperor’s demise reached their jears. On 7th March. 1707, 
Aiit was again on the inarch towards his ancestral ^^ital. Jaffar 
Kuli, the d eputy imI4^ of Jodhpur, was soon expelled,, and the 
son of Jaswant_Smglx.at last_set .oaJhis^^fothe^ Durgladas's 

herculean labours had not been in vain ! 


. - ^ SOUTH INDL fl^ 

When^urangzeb mar ched South in pursuit of his fug itive son, 
Princ e Akba r. he marc hed to his rtoom . The Deo cap was to prove 
his graveyard ; and when, in UP7, h e was buried there , more things , 
wept under the stage than the body of the dead Emp gior. But 
before we come to the den oui^ment of the gr eat drama of Aurangz eb'a 
life, we have to res ume the tang le of S< gith Indian histo ry where 
we left it, viz., at the co mmencem ent of the fra rticidal str ife ii^l657. 

© THE ADIL-SHAHI ^ 

^ 4di Octo b er 1657 Aurangzeb retreated from Kalyin i on 
account of hap penings we have already 
rntroduction. parrated. The conquest of Bijapur was then 

defend for more vital considerations. The- 
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peace that had been secured by the Adil through the jnter- 

-cession of S hl^ Jah^ , could not last, in the nature of 

things. The Bijapur ruler had promised to pay an indemnity of 
one crar^ p L rupees and to c^ the forts of Bida r, and 

P aren da. But no scwner than A urangze b turned his baA on the 
Decc^, it became clear that A dil Sh^ would not yield without 
further struggle. On Ts t . January MIi_Jtola returned to 

Au rangaba d baffled in his a ttemp ts to secure fulfilment of the treaty 
with Bija^pur. Then came Aurangzeb’s engrossing preoccupations 
in North hfflia. The History of Biiara ir in the intervening period 
is mixed up with that of the J^arathas and is not r eleva nt to our 
purp ose here. We may, t herefo re, hasten to relate the tragedy of 
the two Muhammadan kingdom s of the south, viz., Bijapur and 
'Golkgrjda ; for, once we have filched with them, we shall be free 
to consider undisg:acted__A^ang^^^ last and fatal -.struggle with 
Mahar^htra. 

Jai Singh, who had been sent against Shivaj i (about whom 
later), had, by June_ifi65, succeeded in cpnclud- 
Ja^ ^Sin^ ^ ing the tr^ty of Pur_^dar detaching the 

^ Maratbas from their alliance with Bijapur ; nay 

more, he had secured from Shiviaji . a premise to assist thej^^ghals 
with ZtQPQ infantry and 2J300 cavalry, under his own and his son 
Sambh|xi's„kj^^ respectively, in the intended campaign against 
Bijapur, The A dil Sha h was further wea kened by the entj^ pem ent 
of his nobbity (e.g. MuHa^^mad, a NgjgyaLiiQni Ko nkan who 
occupied the second place among the by profuse 

b riber y. Att empt s were also made to induceJKj^tb ^ to keep 
aloof in the coming struggle. Nevertheless, 4j0jOOQ.,.infe[ntty and 
JJjX)0&*^xaxalry from GoUgonda threw in their w^ght on the side 
of Bijapu r. J[ai_^ingtX.had under him 4DjOOO^Impg^ troops, 
besides S^OOQJ^daratlia cavalry and 7,000 infantry under 

Xtl $.^ast ^ ayed a tniant and took brib^ f ro m both sides. ; 
and al%)ugh, therefore, J§j^in^, came within miles of Bijgpur 
before the end of Qecember . (16^), after fi ghting a series of futfle 
battles he was objigirf t^rdteat. 

All Adil Slikh 11 had made e ffective preparatio ns for the de- 
fence. The regular garrison had been reiofcrced with 30.000 
doughty Kan]iJ;^Si and the whole ai uptrv around to a radius 
of 6 miles had been rendered a desert, so that the ei ffliy q ight 
find neithgi:.,jl2e^ nor provisions. The reaalt was that M 
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had to retreat effeotiog worse than n othin g. The campaign was a 
m ilitary failur e. “ Not an inch of territory , not a s tone of a fnrtr^ s. 
n or a piece of inden mity;^was gain ^bv i t. As a fi nancial specul a- 
it was even more^dis^troyis. In addition to thirty_ZaWw of 
from the imgenal Jreasury, Jai S jugbuhad spent oicar^JMn 
a plJhi§_pvnL£^ Pr^u se as., Tai Singh's paymen ts 

were, they were exceed by the eng^^^^he made on^b^^lt 

ofjus-jnasteii”^ 

In Oc tober 1666 he was ordered to return to A urangab ad ; next 
March he was recalled to Court. In M ay 1667 he made over charge 
of the so uthern cc anmand to Prince Muazzam and JasranJjSingk 
^ 2nd ^ ly, j-667, the bi^jn^e^ed genial died at Burhannur 
on lT^^wayJii^_^e_capj^L^ 

Bijapur was no doubt saved for the time being. But the dooined 
city was a constant „pE^ to rival factions. Af- 
. ghans, Abyssinians and Deccani Musal mans vied 

- — with the Mara thas in maintaining anarchy in the 
State, For the next ten year s the Mughals carried on their depr^a- 
tic^s within the A dilshahi territ ory. “ L^king_ collectively at the 
Mhghal gains in the DeccanjJuring the fost j^ven^L^^ears-x^^ 
zi^j:eign^” observes Sarkar, ‘*we find that Jia had Jn. 1657-.aQng.xed 
Ka lyin i and Bida r in the n orth-east ern c ome r of the kingdom of 
Bijapur ; the fort and district of Parenda in the exti:eme north had 
been gained by brjteor.... iii_T66Q. ; ShoMpyx had been ac^oilxcd by 
treaty in Jdy 1 668 ; and now NaJdnig and Kulbarga were annexed. 
Thus, the vast tract of land enclo^ by the Bhim a and the Manjira 
east-wards up to an imaginary line joining Kjjlterga to Bidar 
(77° E. longtitude) passed into l^ghal hands, and the IiQpgrial 
boundary on the south reached the TOiJh^ban^of the BhSma, op- 
posite H alsang i. within striking, distance of Bijapurjrfty, — ^while 
south-eastwards it touched J^Jshedr the fortress of the w^tem 
border of the lMgdpnx„QLijQlkpnda.'^ 

Ali Adil Shih II died on j4th j jovember 1672, and with him 
departed the glory oj^ Bijapur. He was succeeded by his infan t son 
Sikandar, a boy “of four, and a period of anarchy ensue d which 
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ended only with the extinction of the dynasty and the independence 
of the Idngdoin^injl^^ The w eakness and humi^liatioD of Bijaimr 
during this period are illustrate by the defection, to the Mu^al 
of (ioQQu Bijapui^ (AfjJigm Musaimans and 

Maratbas), and the compul^i*y submission of the Sultanas #ter 
^tehaL_Bailu^ to the M ughal hgxem. The idol of l^r 

family and people ^hke, this P rincess left the city of her 
birth, on l^L July„Jt67^ai^iclst the waiiings- of her near a nd dear 
opes, to enter the hated S unni's seraglio. 

^ ShivaJx came to the rescue of di^e^eiJBijapur with an ^rmy 
of^O^OOO horae and proyisions. He raided the 
Imperial territory between the Bhlma and the 

— Narmada, burning, slaying, and plundering on 

all sides. Jhlir Khan, the Mjighal general despite great handicaps, 
retaliated with worse horrors in the Adiltshahi dominion. “The 
y illage SuJn his path jvere utterly sacked ; all their men, both Hindus 
and Mushjms, were taken prisoner for bejng sold into slavery ; 
and the wom^a. committed suicide by jumping down into the wells 

with^rii£ir-~children He next roamed about like a mad__dQg, 

slaying and looting with Jftendish cmeJty needlessly inflicting un- 
spralsable-iniseiX-On the innocent peasants, and turning inta a barren 
wilderness the regiori. from Bijapur city southwards to the Krishna 
and canards to the tort between the Krishna and the Bhima.“^ 
Despite all this, Dilir Khian could effect no more than Jai Singh 
before him. On 23rd Feb., 1680, he was recalled utterly discomfited. 

Mnce Mua^^^m's viceroyalty had proved a failure. His place 
.FalLxiLJBiiapur: taken by Pripce^J^anj to whom had been 

l^PTs^., |§86^ married the Biiap ^ Princes^above r^rred to. 
Aurangzeb wrote thregt^ngjetters to Sultan Sjkandar to make his 
Bufcgpission and to ^Ilow the Mu^^ troops to march through his 
territory against the IJklara^s. But the Biiapur P rince answered 
these de mand s as the Belgians did the Kaiser a t the com m^ cement 
Df the Great War (1914L The result was thej^ er devasta tion of 

The de solation of the ^^Quntry all round and lack of ,gupplies 
at first threatened the Mughal army with stai^^irion. The price of 
cam rose at one time to Rs. 15 a seg: ! The army was in despair^. 


1 . 256 - 7 . 
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But the ccnjTige and detenninstion of Prince_A^ilD steeled them : 
“You have spoken fo ^ yoursel ves.” he said to his officers. “Now 
Muhammaii^zam with his two §pns andJBegum 
will not r etreat from this post of danger so long as he h as life . 
After my^death, His JW^esty may con^ and ojderjmy: corpse to be 
rempy^ for twrial. You, my followers, may stay or go away asj 
you like/* The council of war, then respon4 ed.-^as>-Raj;yij*a ij^pp haf| 
done ^for g^JKM nuau 

The siege of Bijapur began on 1st April 1685. It dragged on 
for 15 months, till Jun^j^, when Aurangzeb appeared in person. 
A deputation of Muslim theologians waited upon him, remonstrat- 
ing : “ You are the orthodox believer, versed in Canon Law, and 
doing nothing without the warrant of the Qurm and the decrees of 
the theologians. Tell us how you justify this unholy war against 
brother Muslims like us.** Aurangzeb silenced them saying, 
“ Every word you have spoken is true. I do not covet your territory. 
But the infidel son of the infernal infidel (Sambhaji) stands at your 
elbow and has found refuge with you. He is troubling Muslims 
from here to the gates of Delhi, and their complaints reach me day 
and night. Surrender him to me and the next moment I shall raise 
the siege.** On neither side was there sincerity. The siege went on. 

On Sunday, 12ttLSepL-T686> the Adil Shahis capitulated. At 
one o’clock in the afternoon the proud Sikandar Shah, the last of 
the Adil Shiahs, went down before Aurangzeb in his camp in Rasul- 
pur. His subjects with tears and lamentations lined the streets of 
Bijapur as he marched past. He was well received, but shorn of 
his royal dignity. Sikandar was enrolled in the Mughal peerage 
with the title of Khm, and given a pension of one Itikh of rupees 
a year. The victorious Aurangzeb rested in the Sultan’s pdlace for 
a few hours, rendered thanks to God for his triumph, a_ndjgrased[ 
fro m its walls pa inti nvs drawn in violation of the Q uiianic iniuncr 
tioo npLt p vie wi tluthe Crea tor in depictin g lifer An inscription^ 
recording the victory was also put upon the famous cannon MaKfe-i- 
mmddn- Desolation Stared at the city of Bijapur after this. Even 
the water seemed to dry up in the ^pngs. jgla ^e followed war 
and^jSTOpt away_i3ipns t^ ^ population. Sikandar Sultan 

defeated, dethroned, imij^isoned (in the fort of Ijg ulatgbad for 
some time), died^near 3r d April. 17I0Q. hardly J32^ears 

of age. According to his j^t wishi " bis mortal remains were carri ed 
to IBilapur^^ there buried at the foot of the sepulchre his 
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spiritual guide in a roofl^^njQkJSUre/'^ 

FALL^OFLTHE KU TB-SHAHj ^ 

The Kutb-shlahi kingdom of Golkonda, though internally in no 
better condition than Bijapur,^ had helped the lattfiL~more than 
once in the hour ^f trial So long as Aurgmgzeh was engrossed 
with the task of extinguishing the AdihshM , he thought it at least 
expedi^t to treat with ^uibu4„Mulk. But no ^ner than his 
hsmds were free and strengthened by his conqueat nt he 
turned his eamesi_ 3 ttenition towards the annexation of the other 
^ia,jdngdoiTi of the In the eyes of A^rangzeb the worst 

offence of Kutb Sh|li was his fr^ernising with infidels. Shivaji, 
after his flight from. Agra, in 1606, had received eff^tive help from 
jpcdfenda in recoyering his forts from the Mughals. In 1677 he 
had been again rapturously received at Haidardbad and promised 
an a^iual subsidy of one lakh ot hm for the defence of his territory. 
Above all, the Bithmans Madanna and Akanna had been allowed 
4:0 dominate the ^tire admini^ra.tion. IQiiaQ thus describes 

the condition that justified inte rfere nce by Aurangz^ : — 

*It now became kno^n to the Emperor that Abul Hasan Kutbu -1 
Soverdgn of Haidarabad, had entrusted the government of hia 
kingdom to ^ ^dann a and Aka nna , two infidels, who were bitter ene- 
mies' to the Mugalmans, and brought great and in^eased troubles from 
them. The King hims elf was given up to luxury, driijking and debauchery 

Aur^zeb having turned his attention to the conguest. of-lLaidar- 
^bad, and the si^jugation of Abul Hasap, he first sent ..Klijaii-.Jahin 
Kokaltash . . After this, Princg „Muhainmad_ Mu!azzam with . .were 
$*601 to effert theL.cpn£i^.St-QLthfi„(^ oLjnelingana. 

' Aurangzeb now sent Mar^ a M uhammad, the superintendent of his 
Zhusl-khdna , to Al^l_HasaiL Kutbu-L Mulk ; with 
jMfinal„_Pe: a message to this effect: “It has come to our 
hearing that you have iwo very fine diamonds of 
JfiCLsMT^ hi weight, with sundry other rarities. We wish you to ascer* 

I tain the value of th^jgnia^ and to sead„th^ to us for t^ balmice of 
\t ribute^u e/* But he told his ^i^jLJXaifiiientially that he did not send 
him to obtain Jthe t wo diam onds, which he did notjat # want,, but rather 

to asccy^n the truth o f the^^^yeportsu which had r§swii 4 „him 

Abul Hasan a^wore that he had and that if he h^, he would 


1* Ibid*, p. 267. 

2. Foi^ details see Ibid., pp. 268-9. 

3. The strained relations betwe«i Aurangzeb and Golkonda are re* 
'fleeted in some interesting letters : See “ Golconda Court Letters/’ K. IC 
Mm, I B. O. R. S*, 50CVI, pt. 4. 
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have been h^py to send them without any d^and being made for 
.them. .Such sto nes a s his pre^cesspis posssesSfid had been 8ent_iQ_ the 
flate^Bmperfii^ . .T 

/ ’ ^Mnce Muhamm ad Mu^azzam was de^tous of avoiding actual war 
by all m^iisl iiTliis power. He sent a message to Khalil u-llah Khin 
(the K^i^shahi. commander), offenng peac e on the following te^ns 
Abul Hasa n n mt express_je_^Tet ipr_h^ o§m£^^mdJ3&k tQrgivmess^^ He 
must remove Mgdanna^and Ak^nm from the management of affairs, and 
place them in confinement, (if he par gams of Siram, R dmgi r, etc,, which 
had been takm by force, upon unjust gjqunds^ from the possession of 
servants of the Imperial throne, must be r£stored,n)The balance of Jri- 
Imte aue must be forwarded mihgut delay. The foolish^ittfr>~ of the 
Dakhin, in their pride, sent imp rop er answers, regardless of the Imperial 
anger. So preparations for battle were made o n b oth sides.’i 
" When, however, Abul Hasan saw that some of hisf trusted nob les 
deserted to the Mughals, he fled to the fort of Gol- 
l^tHl^on_Qf konda for refuge. Following this there was great 

HaidaratecL destruction and plunder at Haidarabad. ‘ Before 

break of dayj writes our histonan, ' the Imperial forces attacked the city,, 
and a fnghtful scene of plunder and destruction folbwed, for in every 
part and road and market there were lacs upon /ocs of rnoney, stuffs, 
cagiets, horses, and elephants, belonging to Abul Hasan and his nobles. 
Words cannot express how many women and children of Musulmana 
and Hindus were made prisoners, and how many women of higjh and low 
degree were di^onoured, carpets of great value^ which were too heavy 
to carry, were cut to pieces with swords, and daggers, and every bit was 
struggled for. Prince Sh^ Alam appointed officers {sazawalj to prevent 
the plunder, and they did their besLto restrain it, but in vain. The 
kotwoT oi the army received orders to go with the Imperial diwdn, withr 
an escort of four or five hundred horse, to take possession of what was^ 
left o^ the property of Abul Hasan.' 

Then, Khafi Kh&n proceeds to tell us, a depptation came from 
Abul Hasan to wait upon Prin ce M u'azzffl 
' most humbly and earnes tly be gging forgiveness 
of the sins^which he had and had not committed. .. .After a good 
deal of n^otiation, the Prince took pity upon Abpl Hasan and the 
inhabitants of the place. He accepted Jii§. proposals, upon certain 
conditions. A of om kror and twent y lacs of rupees was to 

be paid; in add^t m t o the usual annual trib ute. Mado nna md 
Akt^na, the two brothers^ and the chief causes of the amr, were to 
be impxispn^ and deprived of all (futhority. The fort 
and fhe pM^ma of Khir, and other distrigts^ which had been con^ 
queredf were to remmnjn the hande^ of the Imperialists,, and Abdul 


1. Muntakhabu4 Lubdb ; E. & D., op. cit., VII, p. S'15. 
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H0an was to ask iorf ijivenes s of his o^et^s JrpmJUirmgze^^^ 

^ While these negotiations were proceeding, ‘some of 

great Jafluenca in the harem, without the kno.wledge of H?san, 

laid a plot for the murfer of Mada nna and -^^ripa.. . . .Whilst the 
two doomed wretches were proceeding from the their own 

houses, a party of slaves attacked them and Wlgi-tbem Many 

Br^mans lo^t their lives and property on that day. The heads of 
the twojbrqthers were cut off, and were sent to Prince Shah Alam 
by the hands of a discreet person/^ 

Shah Alam returned to Aurangzeb's camp at Shplaput pn 7tii 
June^ 1686. Bijapur fell on the 12th Septem- 
kond^^- 1^7 28th January following (1687) 

the Emperor arrived within two miles of Gol- 
kopda. The fpii surrounded with a strong granite wall over four 
miles in length and of great tluckness, was further defended by 87 
sem^circulaj J^astions, ‘ each from Sd to 60 feet high and built of 
solid blocks of granite cemented together, some of them weighing 
mgxe.than.a ton.’ Within it were mansions of nobles, bazars, 
temples, mosques, soldiers’ barracks, powder magazines, stables, and 
cultivated fields, and space enough to accommodate the whole popu- 
lation of Haidarabad in times of danger. The whole was encircled 
by a deep diteh 50 feet broad. 

Regular siege operation^ were commenced on the 7th February, 
1687^ Aurangzeb’s chgrge-sheet against the ruler of Goikonda reads 
aT follows : — 


‘ The epLdmls of this wk^Jjn^pass beyond the bounds of 
writing; but by mentioning one out of a hundred, and a little out 
bf WSlCh, some came^tipn of them may be formed^Fi^g^ placing 
the reins of ja uthoritv and govmmsnt in the hm^ oi vile l^an- 


and afflicting the SAiYiDS^^HAiKHf;. and 
ot her holy tBen^^penly giving himself ^uP to exce 


ipenly ^givin^ himjelf^np^ to exce^ e depau^h^v 
dulging in dr i^emms md^wtek^ f^ rd^ht and 


distinctiotL betwjjen infidditv and Islam, tyr anny and 
iptkSjiJ^Ptmiily and demotion : waging o b^tinale w ar in dj^imtee of 
ikMels^war^t ^j^ol^e^^ceio the Dimne^ commands^ a nd prokibi- 
e StPecicily ^^ that Tommand wfdch iorpf^ f f jfssistance to an 
^^/s^otMzyi^the disregarding of tt?JbkhJmd^^ c^^ 


1, Ibid., pp. 320-21. 
% Ibid, p. 321. 
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the Holy Book in^ the si ght oS Gpd jn^ fnm. Letters full of 
fri endl y advice and warning upon these points, had been repjsMedly 
written,, and had been sent b^the hands of discreet men. No qttenr 
tion had bem paid to jtkem^n oreouer^ it had lately become know n 
I PAGfipAS, had been se nt tQ ^nmhk^ That 

In his ^olence and worthlessness, no regard had been paid^ to the 
infamy of his deeds^ and no hope shown of deliverance in this world 
or in the next* 

Whatever the plea, Aurangzeb was determined to ]iek up^ Gol- 
konda. So, when Prince Shah Alam showed inclinations to relent 
and intercede on behalf of A^L.Hasan, he was ordered into the 
royal presence, liis mansabs and id^rs were confiscated, and he was 
imprisoned. It was seven years before Aurangzeb’s successor re- 
covered his liberty. 

‘Day by day and week by week, the approaches (to the fort) were 
pushed forward under the direction of Gh^iu^d din JFlrpz Jang, but they 
were encountered with great daring by the besieged under the command 
of Shaikh Nizam, Mustafa Khan Lari, otherwise called ^ b dur I^zak . 
and others. The fighting was desperate and many were killed on both 

sides After one sharp encounter, in which a sally of the garrison 

was driven back with loss, Shaikh Minhaj, Shaikh Nizam,, and others 
deserted Abul Hasan, and came over to the besiegers, when Aurangzeb 
granted to them suitable ma/rmbs and titles.^ 

The siege continued for over eight .paonths, the Mughal? suffering 
heavy losses. Finally*^ when about ,3 Cl'cLock. in the morning of 21st 
September, 1687,. the Imperialists entered and captured the fort, it waa 
treachery that decided the fate of Abul „Hasan and not the mUitary 
superionty of the Mughal§. As KMfLKhan puts it, ‘Several times- the 
valour of the assaiiants„jcarried them to the top of the waife; but the 
watchfujnc^„of the besieged frustrated their effocta; so they threw jiway 
their lives in vain, and the f ortress* remai ned untaken. But the Joitupe 
of Alamgir at length prevail^^ and after a sjefce of eight months and 
ten days, the place felLinto his handsj b ut bv Jiaod fortune, fj^ot by force 
ojj^ord md.Jp£arJ 

AbduUah Pani*. surnamed S^rda^IQiin, who was a fortune* 
hunting Afghan^ and had succ essiv ely broken 
faith with Bija pur and the Mugt^s, now did 
^ ^ ■ the same wMi A bul Ha saji, and opened the 

gates of Golkpnda Joj.^Ja^ In noble and h^ic^contost to this 
petty fo^ii^tpg^ery stand the couggeou^Joyatt^ of AM ur Raz* 
aalL^and the dig nified pon-chalg me of A ^l Has agL,hiSielf in the 
hour of utter discomfiture, 
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‘ Of all the nobles of writes' Kha lS, * the one 

who never forsopk him until the iall of the jplace, and who throughout 
exerted himself im an inc^^iyahle manner, was Mustofa Khan Laji, or, 
as he was also called, Abdur Razzak . Springing on a hOTse without any 
sadde, with a sword in one hand and a shield in the other, and ac- 
companied by ten or twelve followers, he rushed to the open gate , through 
whidh the Imperial forneSLwere pouring in. Although his follows were 
dispersed, he alone, like a drop oj jvater falling into the sea^ or an atom 
0 ) dust struggling in the rays of the sun^ threw himself upon the advanc- 
ing foe, and fou£hl with inconceivable fury and desperation, shouting 
that he would vfight to the death for Abul Hasan. Every step he ad- 
vanced, thousands of swords were aimed at him, and he received so 
many wounds frcwn swords and spears that he was covered with wounds 
from the crowa of his head to the nails of his feet. But his time was 
not yet come, and he fought his way to the gate of the citadel without 
being brought down. He received twdve^WQUnds upon his face alone, 
and the skin of his forehead hung down over his' eyes and nose. One 
eye was severely, wounded, and the cuts upon hic^ body seemed as numer- 
ous as the sftars. His horse also was covered with wounds, and reeled 
under his weight, so he gave the reins to the beast, and by great exertion 
ke;pt his 

When at last he was borne down by sheer exhaustion, Abdur Razzak 
w^as picked up senseless by the Imperial officers. ‘A little bird made 

matter known to Amangzeb, who had heard of Abdur Razzak's daring 
and courage and loyalty, and he graciously ordered that two s'urgeons, 
one a European, the other a Hindu^ should be sent to attend the wounded 
man, who were to make daily reports of his condition to Aurangzeb. 
The Emperor sent Ruhullah Kh^, and told him that if Abdul Hasan 
had possessed only one more servant devoted like Abdul Razzak^ 
it would have taken, much longer to subdue Jthe fortress. The surgeons 
reported that they had co^mted seventy wounds, besides the many 
wounds upon wounds which could not be counted. Although one eye was 
not iniuTiaci, it was probable that he woujdjpse the sight of both. They 
were directed* -carefully to attend to his cure. At the end of abcteen 
days, the dortors report^ that he had opened one eye, and spoken a 
fej?..JEalleiing*^ words expressing a hope of recj^ry. Aurangzeb sent a 
message to him*, forgiyirig him his offences, "^and desiring hhn to send 
his eldes t son Abdul Kadir with his other son^ that they m igh t receive 
8m table. jBtazLs gj>g and h onou rs, and return thanks for the pardon granted 
to their fa^th^, and for the mansabs a nd other fayQurs» When this 
^acious mgsaage„ readied that devoted ^and^peerlessiJiero, he gasped 
^out adgiSLJKoris of re syeiietice and gr^itude, but he said that there was 

If, howeyer, it pleased the Alnjighty to spare 
li ffa . . and give^hiin Ji second Ijfe^ it was not likely ^thal hkjsecsgild be fit 
^fdrjgfityice ; but shouldJi£_ey^ hejcapablejpLseiidcs, he f^ltjh^no one 
who had^M^n the salt of Abul Ha san^. and had^hriv^ m M$^(n*ndy, 
cmdd enter the service of king Aum ngzeb) . On hearing these 
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wordsi, a clot^ was seen to pa^ over the fac^ of His M^esty ; but he 
kindly When he is quite well, let me know.’' Most of Abdui 

Razzak’s p rope rty had been plunderedj^ but such as was left was given, 
over to him.' 

If the account jjiven by KhSa is true, the last kinj of 

Golkonda^, whatever his other short-comings, 
^ dignit y wort hy of 

’ ' the n^ter of suc h a s ervants When he heard 

that all was over, *He went into h i g /igr^ ?^,^to comioit his ^ women, 
to ask pardon otihii^» and take lea ve of t hem. Then, thgiugh his 
heart was^^ad, he controlled himself, and went to his reception room^ 
and took his seat upon the mqsmd and w^(±ed„ for the coming of 
his unbidlden guests. When the time for taking his meals arrived, 
he ordered the foQ(Lto be served up. As Ruhullah KMn and others^ 
arrived, he saluted them all, and never for a moment lost his dignity. 
With perfect self-control he received them with couj;tesy, and spoke 

to them with warmth and elegance Abul Hasam called for hia 

horse and accompanied the amx^ carrying a greaj^ wealth of pearls 
upon his neck. When he waa introduced into the presence of Prince 
Muhammad Aaam Shah he took off his neck-lace of pearls and pre- 
sented it to the Prince in a most graceful way. The Prince topk 
it, and placing his hand upon his Jjack, he did what he could to 
console and encourage him. He then conducted him to the pres^SKJe 
of Aujangzeb, who also received him very courteously. After a few 
days the Emperor sent him to the fort ress of Daulatabld, and set- 
tled a suitable allowance for providing him with food, raiment and 
other necessaries. Officers were^appointed^to take possession of Abul 
Hasan and his nobles. 

‘ The property of Abul^Hasap which was recovered after its 
dispersion amounted to eight lacs and fifj^-one tlK)usand hun^ and 
moMlQTS and fifty-three thousand rupe^^ altogether six krors, eighty 
lacs and ten^ thousand rupees, besides jewels, inlaid articles, and 
vessels of gold and silver. The total in dams, was one arb, fifteen 
krors, sixt^n_/q(C5 and a fraction, which was the sum entered on 
the reMjds/^ 

C Struggle wiTH^HjELMARATHAs 

In haiS^ing with the fall of Bijapi^ (1686) and G olkon da 
(1687) we anti cipated the history of 1^ a cStury. During this 


1. Ibid., prp. 331-36. 
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period the seeds of a might y po^ were sown that was to prove fatal 
to the EiBpite whose history we have been tracing. Shiahaji’s capitu- 
lation, in^^S, before the joint forc^ of Khan-zaml|n, the Irnpgrial 
officer, and Rajidaula IMn, the Bijapur commander, was indeed 
an act of expediency. This combination between the gmpire and 
the A^il-shahl, as we have already seen, was not to last Jopg. The 
Maiiatha-shaha that was to arise between these two powers was so 
placed geographically that it could successively bargain with either 
to the final discomfiture of both. Shiv|iL the embodiment of this 
new power, though he did not live to witness the destruction of 
^japur and Golkonda, had, while m^ing use of both against the 
^ghals, so harassed them that their fall was only a question of 
time. The history of this period taken in all its phases is very 
compkx and intriguing. But we shall narrate here only such parts 
of it as have a direct bearing on our principal theme. It would be 
convenient to study the Mughal-Maratha relations from the angle 
of Maratlia leadership, which is the only way to avoid coniusion. 

I The rest of ]\^raffiaJiisto^^ not relevant_to our purpose. 


The personal history of Sfiahii, father of Shivlaji, need not 
detain us long. 4bdu,-l Hamid Lahori intro- 
duces him to us in the following passage : — 

‘ NizajQ M:! Mul k was in corffinement in the fort of Gwalior, but eviU 
minded__§Qj}Uj and other tutbulmt Nizdmud Mulkts, had found a boy of 
the family, to whom they gave the title of Mulk. They 

had got p ossess ion of some of the^ Nias's (Afimadnagar) territories, and 
were acting in opgoadon to the Imperial government. Now that the 
Eingfror jahanj was near JQa ulatab ad. he determined to send 

gj ian-d aui^, and Shayista jChan, at the head of three, different divisions, 

to puni^i these rebels ’'i The u^hpt of the whole carnpaign was 

that Sh|hu-fi^^^iy sfubmitted with the young Nizim. * He agreed to enter 

the service of Adil Kh 5n and the Imperial general Accordingly the 

forts of ^Junir, Trimbak, Tringalwari, Haris, Judhan, Jiind, and Harsira, 

were delivered over to Kh^-zaman Randula, tmder the orders cS Adil 

Khan, placed the young "Ni^hr 'in the hands of Khin-jsaman, and then 
went to accompanie d by Sahu/ ^ ~ 

SMhji ’s estate at this tinje, held under the Adil ,Sh5b, consisted 
of the Poona district. “ from Chakatj to Imi5- 
pur, Si^, SiOTal, Wai, and Jadgir, or a tract 
boun^ on the west by the Ghits, on the north 




1. BMs bah-t^ma i E. & D., op. cit., pp. 51-2. 

2. iDid., pTW 
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by the Ghod river, on the east by the BMma and on the south by 
the Mra_jlyer."^ This was the nursery, seedbed or nudtau? 
Shiyiii's fu^re power and greatness. /j ^ 

3,5^ was a year of crisis in the history of Bijapur : it was 
also the year of SJiiy|]i^^ opportunity. He seized Toma and its 
tr easur e of two Jacs_ of hun^ and five. miles_ east of it built a new 
fort called Rajaga rh, Further conc^^ts, all m the Bijapur Jerritpry, 
followed, leading to Shahji’s imprispnn^nt as a hc^tgige. Shivaji 
in his dilemipSL approached the Mughal prin ce Mu ra d B a^h to 
secure the rdease_pf his father. There was some diplomatic corres- 
pondence between prmce J^iurgd^and Shiyaii on the matter, in the 
course of the year 1649. Through whatever ag<^cy5. Shahji was 
released at the end of that, year,^ and Shivaji kept qui et till 165S.. 
During the JjatteiLyear .he captured Jjayli from the MqreSj which 
considerably added to his power.^ 

S]uy|ii's activities are thus characterised by the hostile Wstorian 
Khgjy^^: 

'He was distinguished in his tribe for courage and intelligence; and 
for craft and trickery he was reckoned a sharp soil of the devil, the father 
of fraud. In that country, where all the hUls-^jd^ to the sky, and tlie 

jungles are full of Irees. and bushes*, he had an inaccessible abode 

Adil Khian of Bijapur was attacked by ^(^.ness, under which he suffered 

for a long time, and great confusion arose in his territory Shivaji 

seeing his country left without a ruler* boldly and wickedly- stepped in 
and seized it, with the poss_essions of some oth er idm^rs. This was* the 
beginning of that system of violence which he and his; descendants have 
spread over the rest of the Konkan and all the territory of the Dakfaia 
. . .He assc^nhled a l^ge force^of Mamtha robbers and plunderers, and 
set about reducing _ fortresses* — Evil days fell upon the king dom of 
Bijapur in the time of §ikaadar Ali Adil Kh^ H^ whose le^timacy was 
questioned, and who rtd^ when a minor as the lo cum t emm^ of hia 
fa^er. The operitioxiL otJVurang^ .against that country when he was 

1. Sarkar, Shivaji, p. 22. 

2 . Sarkar tlrii3ks..Sh^rs^^ea^^was Sjgycyred by the jrkadly jtnedsa- 

the.jbaij of Randaula-^Ehian,. two leading 
of Bnapur, and not by the interyention_ofJhe Mughal Emperor or Prince 
Ibid., pp. 40-1. ^ "" “ - — ^ 

3. The ani^asatifln pJL^ only opened to S hiva j i a door for 

the conquest of the south and the y^est, but brought^ a'^very important 
^c^sion to hkf in tlte fotwi of many thouBaaaaudfcS^le in- 

laimnun^ feom the subjacts aiid former retainers of 

In short, his r egu itirg for these exceh^lSCSlEb^^ along the\ 

b^xyaoii^an^^ was now doubled. The Morfes^had accmnuii&tcd a vast 
tregure m eight jgenerari^ of uncSsluriaed and" expanding rule, and thcj 
whSIe of It 1 ^int 9 _^iyg jrs han ds.”— Thid,, p. 477 ^- ^ - 
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a PtinOB in the reign of hisf^fetber, brought great ^vij upon the country^ 
and other troiihles also arose. Sluyaii, day Jjy day^inc^a^ his sUength, 
and reduced all the forts, of the country, so that in course of time he be- 
came a man of power and ineans He built ^several Jorts also in those 
parts, so that altogether hg^ha^d f orty fo ffl all of which w ere, well applied 
with proTOions and munitions of war. Boldly raising his siUmiard of 
rebellion, "he became the most noted rebel of the Dakhin/i 

Nevertheless, the same sharp critic does not Jfml Jo a.dd,{jjout 
he metde it q rule thcd wherever his follower^ went plundering they 
should do no harm to the mosques^ the Book oi God^ or the women 
of my one^ Whenever a copy of the sacred Kurm came into his 
Jiands, he treaty it with respect, and gave it to some of his Musul- 
man jQllower$,{yWhen the womm of any Hindu or Muhammadan 
were taken prisoners by his men, and they had no friend to protect 
them, he watched over them until the relations came with suitable 
ransom to buy their liber t^j Whenever he found out that a woman 
was a^ slave-girl, he lookeaupon her m the property of her 

filter, and appropriated her to himself i ^He laid down the rule 
that whemvjr a place^was plundered, the goods of poor people, 
^AUL §IYAH {coppet^mgmy) y and vessels of brass and copper, should 
belong to the msn who found them; but other articles, gold and 
^Ive r, coined or uncoimd,, gems, valuable stuffs and jewels, were 
not to belong to the but were to be given up without the 

smallest deduction to the officers, and to be by them paid over to 
^ivdjis Gove mme ntJ^ 


Shivaji for a long time kept peace with the Mughals either 
because he did not jeel^ jtrong enough to anta- 
wiOTtHel^^^^ gonise the Empire and Bijapur at the same 

— ^ ~ ‘ time, or because of the vigilance of Aurangzeb's 

viceroyalty of the Deccan. When, however, on the dea.tb.of Mbham- 
mad AdiJjShSh (4 Nov. Aur angzeb began to mobilise for 

an attack on Bijagin;^, Shiyaji offered to join the Imperialists on 


certain terms ; evidently ^ l egalisatioa o L his u siirpatio ns in Bija- 
pur territory. Aurangzeb temporized, and when the war broke 
out, B^ajgurjwon^vCT^^^ ^ 

In Marc]Lj§57 two of Shiygi^r^.Ji4arafb5_o^ raided the 
t errito ry and “cmried^deyastatjop and a^np to the very 
gates of Ah mednag ar, the most ngt^le ^ty jn Mughal^Deccan,"' 
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While Shivaji himself stole into J urmar c ity, slaughtered the tpards. 
and carried off 3 00,00 0 hun, 200 horses, besides jewellery and rich 
clothing. Aurangzeb sent Nasiri KMn after Shiviaji ordering him 
to pursue the Marathas and extirpate them.” The vigorous mea- 
sures that were being taken were interrupted, first by the rainy 
season, and then by the War of Succession occasioned by Shah 
Jahlan's illness in September 1657. Bijapur made peace with 
Aurangzeb before he left for the norths and Shivaji also iojlowed ■ 
suit. In reply to Shivaji’s embassy Aurangzebi wrote diplomatically: 

Though your offgices do not deserve pardop, I forgive you as 
you have repented. You propose th^t_i£jpu are^ant§d all the 
villages belonging to your honie (i.e. Shjahji’s old j^gir) together 
with the forts and territory of Konk^, after the Imperialists have 
seized the old Niziam-shfiM territory now in the charge of Adil 
Shah, — ^you will send Sona Pandit as your envoy to my Court and 
a contingent of 500 horse under one of your officers to serve, me, and 
you will protect the Imperial frontiers. You are called„upon to 
send Sonlaji, and your prayers will be granted At the same time 
he wrote to Mir Jumla and Adil SMh : “ Atte nd to it, as t he son 
oj^a dog (meaning Shiv aji) is waiting for his oppc^unity.” Fed- 
gaon was also fortified as a base of operattens against Poona. But 
the Succession War of 1658-59 gave Shivaji the needed respite, so 
far as the Mughals^ were concerned. It was during this period 
that the tragedy of Afzul Khan, the Bijapuri gen eraLsent against 
Shiviaji, took place at P rjat&pgarh. The controversy that has raged 
round this incident need not distract us here.^ Our next incijJ^t 
is that relating to Stoyista Khan. 

Greatly encgmaged by his t riumph over Afzul Khan Shivaii, 
continued his acti vities on all sides. Aurang^ 
K®’s second. iaronatifiO (Jul^.l65g) had 

appointed his unde Shavista Kh5 n viceroy of 
the Deccan. He now directedLhim to punish SMv&ii and put him 
down. umara (Shayiste Kh Sn).’ according to IQigfl 

KhSn, ‘ marched, in accord^ce with thes e orders , from Auran gabad 
at the end of aunoal 1Q70 (end of T anua^. IfifiO A-D -V 

towards Puna and CtSlrari, which in those d^s were 

ShMji’s plac^ pf abode and s ecurity. ’^ At the same time Siddhi 


1. PSrasnis MS., Letter 5 — cited by Sarkar, op. dt, p. 61. 

2. See op. dt, pp. 93i_81. 

3. E. & (^. dt., p. 261. 
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Jailhar (now made SaUbat launched another offensive on 

behalf of Bijapu r. from the south against ^ivaji , and invested 
^nlfila (May, 1660). Though Jauhar prov^ ‘both fggJ.l^d 
hraitor' in letting Shiy^i escape from Panhala^ another Bijapuri 
force followed up and took Panhala ‘ in a twinkje.' It was in the 
course of this flight of Shiviaji from Panhala to ViSalgarh that the 
brave jBaji Prabhu (De^andejot Haj^^ fought his l^pic 

rearguard, action at the Thermopylae of Maharashtra and died with 
lii 9 brave seven hundred !_ Where 

Death clamoured, and tall figures strewed the ground 

^ Like trees in a cyclone/^ 

Shayista K han, too, relentlessly pursued his camjpaign. But, 
*the d aring f r^booter S^vaji ordered his followers to attack and 
plunder the baggie of Amiru:! umara's army wherever they met 
with it. When the informed of this, he appointed 4000 

horse, under experienced officers, to protect the baggage. But every 
day, and in every march, Shwaji's Dakhinis swarmed round the 
baggage, and falling^ suddenly upon it like Cos sacks , they carried off 
horses, camels, men, and whatever they could secure, until they be- 
came aware of the approach of the troops. The Imperial forces 
pursued them, and harassed them, so that they lost courage, and 
' giving up fighting for flight, they dispersed. At length they reached 
P una and Shivpu r, two pja^es built by that dog (Shivaji). The 
[imperial forc ^ took both th^e places and held them.'^ The next 
great fort ress to be captured after a great stjujggle was C hSkaa 
(Aug:..J660) which was of considerable strategic importance to the 
Mughal s as covering the retreat to Ahmadnagar. Then followed 
des ultory warfare, during the years 1 661-g 3j ending with the fam ous 
on Shayista K han's camp in Poona on 5th April 
j.66X On this oc casio n, s^ys J^rqf. Sa^ar, “Sh^ji dejJt a ma&tecly 
blow at the Mughajs, — a blow whose clevein^ss of design, neatoess 
of exe cutio n and completenessjof _succcss^ created in the Mughal 
^urLand caijip as much terr<a: of prowess and belief in his 
p(»9^on^ of m agica l poweis, as his icoup against ^fzul ^Khan had 
4one a mong t he Bijapuris^^ He surpn^ied and wounded the Mughal 
viceroy of J^coaiuin the hear^of his^amp, in his very ^d: 


1. Aur phln^ do Q 


Bgp P7ub]m^ In this ballad, however, the 
E. & D., op. cit., 1 ^* 261-2. 
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ch^b^, within the innerjrin^of his body-guax^^^ female slav^ /*^ 
The details of this incid^ are only of l^ en dary inter^t. The curi- 
ous reader may find the Muslm account in Ktefi Khin's narrative^' 
and the Mj^tha versipiLin the S abhasad , or Q^is^JmkhaT^^ But 
there is one as^ect^ of it which is worthy of being pointed out here, 
VIZ., the_gart played b y RIaia J aswant Sipgh^ 

Cosme da^ Cuad2U a Portuguese biographer of S hivajL who 
wrote his account in 16 95, sta tes : 

* Jassomptissinga was a Gento. Seyajgy_took ady^tage of this/ (factj” 

for he was a (HinduJ and sent him one night a rich present of precious 
stones, a large quan tity of gold and sdver with rnany nch and preaous 
jewels. With these m^ellqu^ canposs ^yagy fought and reduced that 
fortress. The message was as' JoUaws : “ Though YQur.iiighne§s „bas the 
greatness of a Sovereign Kong and (now) also that_of the jGeneral of 
so powerful an Emperor, if you recollect that. I am a Gentio like you, 
and if you take account of what I have done, you will find that all I 
have done, was due to the zeal for the honour and yrorship of your gods 
whosie temples have been destroyed everywhere by the Mouros. If the 
cause of religion, have precedence over aU the gods of the world and 
even over life itself, I have for the same cauafiGL risked jnine so many 
times I offer you in the name of the_god^_themselves these trifles* 
I do not ignore that [a person of] your high caste has, for honour and 
loyalty, to d^end tho^ jwhose salt and water you eat and drink. I 
know, moreover, that you hold of the Grea t Mogpl_and cannot, 

on that account, take the side of another, but you^ ymy Jo 

you will not fail in th^lpysdty proj^sed by youL illmttiQUs jamUy (san- 
gue) or in the respect du^ to your gods that I may mix mth the j^o^e 
of Sexta^han^ to be able to do as I like {para ser senhor 4cts accaoens ) , 
to do to himj without knowledge ol the Mqv»os, what I can” 

* Jassom ptissinga was l ess devou t and more a mbitious and sto did 

not att^d to the§e--SauBlfiS ; he was much phliged for the pre sent s and 
still more for the^ praises for which he co nfedera ted with Sevag y pro* 
mising not la^opjs irucjLhis cause and^^e ^ en ^ to connive at what h e mkht 
desigfuiga mt the MourosJ^ ^ ' 1 

The E uropean ve reiop of the S hayista Kh&n incident is con- 
tained in the sequel to the above passage (pages 66-70). ‘When 
this occurrence,' says Khaf? Khan , ‘was reported to the Emperor, 
he passed censure^toth upon the Amir and Raja Jaswant * The 
Suhadm of the D akhin and the co mman d of the f orces empl oyed 

1. Sarkar, op. dt., p. 92. 

2. E. & D., op. cit., pp. 269-71. 

3. Sen, Si0L.€khdttdpdtL PP. 201-07. 

4. Sen* Fqv^Msimpi^ 64-6. Cf* Manucd, storia 

do Mogot !I, p. 104* 
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against Shis§ji_^were given to Prince JV^anuna^^ The 

Amrttl u mara was reo^d, but a sub^uen t orde r (1st I^c^ber, 
16^*) sent him to be SubgMl of Benga l. Ma^rHaJass^gjit was 
continued as before among the auxiliarj7 forces under the Prince .*^ 
Does this ac gui t Ja§wanLSinghI 

During the period of the change of viceroys and commanders, 
Shivaji indulged in another adventure, viz., a 
of 1 greatest emporium of the 

^ ‘ ( Ori^t^3nji_Jh^ Jewel, o f the Mogol. '- 

His obj^t in doing this was, according to da Guard a, ‘ to p lund er 
the ridies of the w ealthiest city of the eas^to show Sexta^mn and 
[the Mogol how little he thoughLiat^their power and army:/^ The 
same writer tells us, *som e confused news of jiis intention reached 
Surrate but caused. a^reaUaug^er as hundred _and eight Jtheu^and 
<^^LXalry were en camped in the very territories of whidL-Sevlgy had 
! become^master,' The Maratha, however, entered like ‘ a furio us 
tiger i n a_herd oLcowsl' ‘There was such a confusion in the city 
among the Msuros, Beanes, Guzarates, and all other Hindus as 
will not be easy to d^ribe. Men, women, and children ran naked 
f without krtovrag where ^d ta^wbom. BiUjta^e 

^_S^^^houldJieJ:Mei, and as^mjj^tje^edjtgr^s^^ 
Sevagy’s men then entered the houses and sli ghtin g the richest 
silk and s jlver coins , took only rupees of i;pld, each of which was worth 

sixteen of sil ver Neither the quantity^pf_ii 2 oney he got nor the 

s peed with which it was conyeyed by 9 QQ bullocks ig credible.'^ 

M. de Tbeven ol observes, ‘ Sivia gy's Men entered the T^n and 
pl undere d it for the space of four days burning seyeraLJi^ 
JNTone but the ^ig^h and Du tch saved their quarters from the 
pill^e, by the vigoroua-jleferye. they Jiade, and by mgan§ of the 
cannon thfi y planted, which S ^ivigy would not venture upon, having 
<none o f his j own-'^ 

The Mughal goyOTiQiLjcl.,^^ Ina^ Khap, shut himself up 
In the fort ; and ‘ the gover nors men ^ continued to fireball night 


L dt., VII, p. 271 

4. 

a 
6 . 


CIL., VIX, p. 

Cosmfi„daJiuardaJn.-S^^ op. dt, p. 73. 

Md., p. 76. '- 

Fbr cojitrai^iuaccQi^^ S aikar ^ op. cit., pp. 99^110. 
Seiv. Op. dt., pp. 

Ibid., p. 178. 
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long, b ut more damage j dms^done to tM towL thm the enemy , . . . 
Everything of be^y existing in Sura t was that day r educed to 
as^ and many coi ^derable n ^hants lost all that th e enem y 
had not p lunde red, through this terribl^re^ narrpydy escaping with 
their lives. Two or three SamaiLJilfircl^^ lost several mil lions 

and the tptal-lQ§s_was estimated atJifLjnillions He (Siyagy) 

and his follQisers appropriated only the mostj^aluable-spoils and 
distrjbuted the less valu able things, which could only hamper their 
retreat, among th e Po or« whereby many acquired muc h mor e than 
the y h ad lost through fire and j^age. . . . (Si vagy ) deg^teiLat die 
first jleamjotJiaylialli^Idelig^ hgye plucked such a fine feather 

froni Aurangzehls tail 

AFTER THE SACK 

' The G overnor of Surrate reported the a ^ve-mentio ned incident to 
the Gre^.Mogal m such a manner that when it was r ead and heard it 
seemed WCSi^thaLn advantage, the QceatJMhgal 

derived from Suxrate, was enormous, and the Goyenw had informed him 
that all was lost and the m erchants! were ari::anging„ for a cha nge o f p^e, 
on account of the sc ant security^jQf Smxatfi, he resolved to reme^^evfiry- 
thing by sending an army- that would totally destroy Sg\^gy and detain 
the merchants. He ordered that they shpuJd__be excused duties/ for th fee , 
v eaig- ( ?) during which p eriod nothing should be p aid fo r imp ort or 
ei^ort. This appeased and r elieved all, for it was a very great ^favour 
in view of the large capital employe d bv those Gentins, ip trade. The 
wealth of these peopl e is so g reat that when the G reat Mog^ sent for 
a loan of fourjuilligns to Bene ane Duracandas* Vorase , he ans^red that 
Hi s Ma jesty should name the Coin and the sum_ would immediately be 
paid,„in it. There are in S urrate the fol lowing coi ns i rupias, half and 
quarter (rupia sQ of gd^ the same of silver. There are pa gpdaa of gplc| 
ana^rif^LOL silver, and in any of these eight (coins) he of^^cLlo rendw 
four miUiops. W hat is still more surt)risin^ is that the major part of the 

this (offer ) was (madt ) 
four years after the sack bv Sevagy , So much had alr eady been accu- 
mitoed and so conaiderable had been the profit of those t hree yWj ' 
’^'hen po_tax_HaiJ?^^ The Mojal usually reixtys such loans with 
taxes, and it is dom^^Jiiitk^suclL PtmctuaUt^ ^hat he gets ior the mere 
asking he wanls^ lor the objects deliver their ^ses ffi 

accorde^,mitk>I^ -ai s atisfaetiem that they eetfwm the^p T? 

In a letter to the Di rector , of the Dutch East India Cnp ipany, 
4th August, 1664, , their Go vemor^General states : IKing 
Q rangech, has ordered the town of Surat to be sUrrouncM by a 

1. Sen, op. dt, FrancoisJKatoila2^^ 360^ 

2. 11^ (Cosine da Guarda ), pp. twS). 

M. E. n— 
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s tone wM and has granted a of tolls and duties, 

to the merchants, the Comeany and the ^ngUshJjdlJig also included. 
This exe mpti on was to begin from March 16t ti-1663. and we calcu- 
late that the Company will then gain a sum of X^QiOOCL (£4^00) 
so that this catastrophe has bro ught us 

^ The Governor I nayet Kh an was replaced by G hiasu-d din Kha n> 
S^uvlaji had arrived in §uraLat 11 a.m on Wednesday, SJbuIapuary 
jySW; he left the place at JQ^aj n^. on Su nday, the JLQtb. * T hursda y 
and Friday mights/ says one ^count, ‘were thejiiost ^terjihleLnights 
for^fire. The fire t^ed the night- into _da^, as before the .smoke 
in the ^ay-time had torned dayi into night, rising so thick tha t it 
darkened the sun Ijke^ great cloud/ 

These activities of ^ivaji alarmed Aurang^eb who at once 
(iv) Treaty of abler generals to tackle with him. 

Purandar • IGia^ jChan writes, ‘ Despatches arrived from 

^ ftince-JMuazjsam to the effect that Shiylji was 
growing m ore and more daring, and every day was attacking and 
plunging the Impe rial territorie s and caravans. He had seized 
the ports of Jiwal, P|bal, and oters near _Surat, and attacked the 
pilgrim s bo u nd to Mecca. He had built several forta by the sea- 
shore, and had entirely interrupted maritime intercourse. He had 
also strud^jcogperjcoinSi (sikk^i^l) and hms in the fort of .Raj- 
g^h._^ Mah ailaja Jasw aat^had endeavoured to supp ress him, but 
j without ,^ail. Raia j ai SdnglL(and Dilir Khani were sent to join 
ithe armies fighting against him." 

This was indeed hard time for\SWwji, for both Jai ^ingh^ 


1. The Dutch Ijassfis amounted taX^JXlQ j £lj^) , Ibid, pp. 371-2. 

2. j^Smghls^jcareei:;” writes.3arkaj:, “ had been c^ne of undimmed 

Dnflia»cy,Trom the day when he, an orphaiLJ)f_ twelve [now he was 601, 
received hisij5rst..ajKBpiiUxnent in the MughaLarmy (1617). Since then 
,he had fpug^ under the inipeual h^pner In every part of the empire, 
from hlalldiXa-C^ti:|l_Asia_to Bjiapur in the D„eccan, from QandSiar 
in the ysfisk to Mungir in the east . . m diplomacy he had attained to 
a su^ess! suijiassing even his victories in theTield Wherever %|re was 
^ or d,filicatej£Drk to be dose, the Einper^ had only to turn 

^ A man of in&ut^jtacLl^^ patignce, an ad^ in the cere- 

monious cconSfisj^of the T^JusUms, a master oQTiidd and maian, besides 
Urdu and the Raiou t dialec t, he was an ideal leader of the composite 
mny of Afglgps and TScks, Rajputs and HindfiMnis, that followed the 

decent b^er of the fiOverngi^of JMhL His foraydit and political 

ctohliig, his smoothness of tongue and cool r alrtilating policy ^ were in 
striking contrast with the impulsive geu^itv, recjdi^ daring, blunt 

and impolitic-iiuyali^ which we are apt to associate 
with the HSiput character”— pp. 112 - 13 . 
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and IW ir KMn^ were veteran ^engrals and had come with an iron 
deternrination to subdue him. Jai Singh organised a wWrlwiDd 
campaign so as to encom pass Shi^^jj from every possible quarter. 
In this he tried to secure the co- operati on of Adil Shall, the Eyip- 
pe^ on the west-coast, the pett y rajah s and zamndars, the Siddis, 
and also tried to comipt Shiyaji's supporters. The heart and centre 
of this mapMnoth^desijg^L was to capture Fton^r^where Shiv^i 
ha ppened to .be. at thi^time^ 

* When he (Jai Singh) arrived there,' writes Cogne da Guarda . Even 
Sevagy^could not help being frijghtengd, for besides the 400,000 ca valry, 
the nu^er of mm and animals that followed theate (M ughal) armi es, 
could nei^er be credited npr_ascertained. There went with it_500 ele- 
phants, 5^millioxi.-^caniels, 10 jRulhops oxen of bujDden, m en of useles s^^r- 
vice and merchajits. jvithou^juimber. The fi rstj^ng_ tha t Sevgg y., did 
was to tempt this -general in the sa me wav had done in Ihe^^case 

o f th e other, sent him a ve^ Jarge and,ye^_vaUiafele jiresgnt.,desinhe 
his frie^ndship. The R^a refused both and ordered to inform _Seyagy 
that he had not come to rec eive p resents^ but to sub due him, and for 
(his own) gpod he asked „hiQLto yi^ and avoid many deaths, or he would 
make him yield by force. This resolution perturbed Se vagv. ' The siege 
went on, and Guar da contin ues?, ' the I^ya Jiad brought w ith Jiim-.a, Jarge 
number of heavy artillery of such a calibre that each cannon was drawn 
by forty ypkes ol oxeq, but they were of no for bombarding a fortress 
of this kind ; for it was not^^haridisfprk of man, but of the author of] 
Njiture (God), and (because) it also had fo undati ons sb (strongly) laia 
and fortified that they laughed at_b;^ls, wmd and even the thunderfeolti 
The plain at the top, where the men communed with the star s, was more 
than half a Jeague in breadtb, provided with f^od for many years and the 
most copious water that, after reg^i^ men wasf precjpitated through the 
hill to fertilise the .plants jwith which TF cover ed.! ^ 

It was in the defence of this fort that Muilar BS jj another 
heroic captain of Shiyaii. to be remembered with Baji Prabhu and 
T|n|ii^ ]^jalusai3^, laid dowiuhiaJifcJtogether with iBneerhuiidred 
ligixJ:ieartedJ\;^vl^^ The ga iriso n, says Sarkar, “with a. cour^gg 
worthy of the igDtter of Brasidas, the S^grtan^ continy^lhe. stnig: 


1. His proper name was Khan D audzai. He had sgjyed under 

Prince $ulaiman during TBTl Varof Sac cession, and was with Jpr 

JtffiSia in dbe ounpiugn. H€”^as tKe^Tounder of S hShiahanldld 

in KbhilkhipdL He died at Auranga ^ in 1682«3 ^ 

2. dt, pp, 82-4. fBeltg St poi nt of this fort is 4.564 ft. 

above and more than aboW t^^ It 

is really a doiibleJtoT^^ Yajiagaih- (also3!ired..Ru^^ 

“ It was byraeiriinr.Xaji^ JdirSingh„iii.^lfi6SLJind the Bngl|sh 

*n IfilZ^made Ppian dnar unt enable for thenCaratbas.”—* Sarkar, bp. at., 

— 
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jjle, un^smayed by their J^l and saying, ‘Wtet_th^ugh 

- MumiiJBiil is^jdtead ? We are as >iave, as, Mx . we 

(Sabhasad, 43-44; T. 

0 But the stijiijgle was in vain. Consequently, in the words of 
K hiafi Kh&n . Shiylaji ‘ sent some^Jntelligent men to Raja Jai Singh, 
begging forgiveness for his ojKences, promisin g th e ..aujjender of 
several 4orts which he hejdLand proposing to pay^a^visit to the 
But the l^ja knowing well his craft and falsehood, gave 
dire^ons for pressing^the„ attack more vigorously, until the intelli- 
gence was brought that Shiyaji had come out olthe fortress. Some 
confidenti al B rahmans now came from him and confirmed his ex- 
pre^ions of submission and repentance with the most stringent oaths. 

'The PJaja pro mise d him security for his life and honour, upon con- 
dition of his ^ oing to wait on„ the Emperor, and of agreeing _to enter him 
into his seryice. He also promised him the grant of a high mansab, and 
made preparations for suitably receiving him. Sivaji then approached 
him with great humility. Raja sent his mtmshi to receive him, and he 
^also sent sorae~anned l^jputs to provide against treachery. The munsht 
Icarried _a rrifi^sage to say that if Shivaji submitted frankly, gave up his 
forts, and con^nted to show obedience, his petition for forgiveness would 
the granted by the Emperor. If he did not accept these terms, he had 
better return and prepare to renew the ;war. When §ivajj received the 
message, he said with great humiUty that he knew his life -and honour 
were safe if he made his submission. The Raja then sent a person of 
[higher rank to bring him in with honour. 

' When Siv^_ entered, the Raja arose, embraced^ him, and seated 
him near hiipi^. SiyajLjhen with a thousand .signs of shame, clasped 
“ I haye_ come as a guilty slave to seek forgiveness, 
and it is for jpujdtber, to pardon or to kill me at your Measure. I will 
make pvex. my great fc^ydth the country of the JConkan, to the JSm- 
and I will jeud you m y son to enter.jthfi Imperial service. 
As for my i^f, I hope that after th e ^erval nf one year, .when I have 
paid my r espects to the Emperor, I may be ajj lowe d. like other aervants 
of the State, who e^r;Q.^aii^orij;y in their own jgrovinces, to live with 
( my wi fe aattLiamily in a^^aji jort.jjiL^ Wheneyer and wherever 

fmy seiyices are required, I will, on recdving orde rs disdiarge my duty 
jl loya lly.'" The REja p eered " film up, and sent him to Dilir ^Khap. 
y After direction had been given for the c^sition of the Mege, seven 
thousand pers^S, men, women and c^Idren, came out of the for t. All 
that they co uld not carry away became the property of the Goverfttnent, 
and the Jort was taScen possession of by the jgrces. Dilir^ pre- 
atented ^ vaji with a gi wo£ d> etc. He then tp^_han.te<^ tt> the 
who t m^ited him witLa rd^ and renew^ hiS3S80tan<5es^oraifety 


1. Ibid., p. 135. 
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and honourable treatment. w[th reiuiYJ.8f^ bound on the sword 

in an inst^t/ and pron^ised to (aithful service. When the ques- 

tion about the time Sivaji was to remain under parole, and of his return 
Iropie^ came under con sideratio n, Raja Jai Singh wrote to the Emperor, 
asking forgiveness for Siy^ii and the grant of a robe to him, and awaited 

instructions . . A mace-l^arer. arrived with the jar man and a robe, 

and Sivaji was overjoyed at receiving forgiveness aqd honour. 

‘ A decision then arose about the forj^^ and it was finally settled 
that out of the t hirty-hve fo rts jwhich he possessed, the key s of twen ty- 
t hree should be given up, with their revenues, amounting to ten lqc$ of 
huns, or forty lacs_ of rupeej. Twelve sm^l„ forts^ with moderate jceve- 
nues, were to remain in the possession of people. Smshha, his 

son, a boy of eight ^ears old, in whose name a mansab of. 5Q0^ had been 
granted at I^ja Jai Singh’s suggestion, was to proceed to Court with 
the Riajaj, attended by a suitable retinue. Siviaji himsJelf, with his family, 
was to remain in the hills, and endeavour to restore the prosperity of his 
ravaged country. Whenever he was summoned on Imperial service, he 
was! to attend. On his being allowed to depart, he received a robe, 
horse, etc/’^ 

In addition to the above terms, S hivaji fur ther eng a ge : ‘ If 
lands yielding 4 lakhs of htm a year in the lowlands of Konk ffl and 
of hunj^ year in the uplands (Balla ghat Bijapuri ) , are grant- 
ed to roe by the Emperor and I am assur ed by an Imperi alJtoiw^^ 
that the po^^ion of these Ignitejvill be confirjood in me after th^ 
exp^^ conquest ol_fiiiapur^ then I ag ree to p a y t o th^ 

Emj)eror ^ lakhs of ^im_in 13 ye arly in stalments.* 

These lands were to be wrested from Bijapur by Shi^i him- 
self, and Sarkar observes, ** Here we detect the s hrewda e^ of Jai 
Sjngh's pdicy in throwing a„tene.^ol jperpetu^^ betssL^ 

Sh ivaj i ^d the titans of Bijapgr. As he wrote to the Kwptxoi, 
‘This policy will result in a threrfold^m we get 
of htm orj^jtpxes (^JRppe^ ShivaiLwilLJae aUeuated 

from Biiapy : i mperial army will be relieved from the 

arduoi^ ta^ of campa^gui^ in these two bjr^gi^smd Juugfe 
as Shiva will himself undertake the task of expdling_the &uapun 
garri^ns from them/ In return for it, S|iixa_also agreed to assist 
the Mu gha ls in the invasion of BijapiHjwi^2,pOO_jc^^ 

Shambhidi's 7JXX) expert mfant^^^ his omi com- 

imHd.”2 

This splendid a^^OT^t was acco^pjished by Jai Singh in 

h E. &. D., op. dt., VII, pp. 

2. cit., pp. 140-41. 
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less than three months. In the Bij apur camggjgn of Jai Singh, 
which we have already d^cribed, Shiyaji carried out his 

promig^s. Yet, distrustful of the wilv Mar ath a cluef. Jai^Sillgh 
wrote to the Einperor, NQW-Jital.Adil Shah and Qutb Shk^have 
unite d in m ischiej, it is necessary to win Shiva’s heart b y all means 
and to ieri4 to have audience,, with your^ 

To cut a long story short, after much diplomatic discussion and 
most solemn assurances on the part of Jai Singh 
0 Shiv^’s..Esr-. as to his saf^ aniiipnour, Shivaji set out for 
Agra^ to the Ii^jial Cpurt. His disappoint- 
ment there and his romantic ^escape are familiar to every school-boy 
in India. There are several_yersions of the details, ^ but the follow- 
ing accourU given by Khafi I^n ought to serve our purpose^: — 

‘ After giving ^ 35 lii every assurance of a kind and gracious reception, 
he ( T ai Singh) made himself responsible for his ^ety, and sent him 
to Courts News qL^Y^i*' arrival was brought as the festival of the 
accession (9th year of the reign, 1666 AD.) was being celebrated. It 
was ordered that JC^war^ Ram Singh, son of Rlia Jai Singh, with Mukhlis 
\Kh^ should go out to Jneet and conduct that evil malicious fellow to 
f Ag^ On the 18th Zi4 kada, 1076, Sivaji, and his son of ^line years 
-old, had the honour of being Jntroduced to the Emperor, ite made an 
offering of_5W ashrafis and .6000 rupees, altogether 3QJXX) rupees. By 
the royal cominand he was placed in the position of 2 l panj-hazdri. But 
'his son, a boy of eight (?) years, had privately (.previpuMy ?) been made 
a Ngthuji, one of his relations, who had rendered great 

se rvic e to Jai Singh in his campaign against Bijapur, had been 

advanced to the same dignhy, so that Sivaji had a claim to nothing le^s 
Iha^the^ dignity (7,000). J^a Jai Singh had flattered 

Siyaji^with promises ; but as the ^ja knew the Emperor to have a strong 
feejju g agm mt^^Si^gii,. he artfully refrain ed from naaking Impwn the hopes 
heJia4Ji§ld._qut. The i stikbal , or reception of Siyfiji, had not been such 
as he expec^^ He was annoyed, and so, ^fore the rob e and jewels 
and which were r^y for prcsenUtion to_ hinu could be pre- 
sented, he Jompjajne^tq^Bim that he was disappointed^ The 

Kunwar tried to liadlv hi m, but without.jefifect.« When his dfeg^ctful 
h ^ng came to the knowle dge of thia^Bniperor, he was dismis^ with 


J. Ibid., p. 151. 

2. F6r a special study of this subject read D^mandg, The Deliver^ 

GreatJb:aaL^^ 19295 . 

3 .It IS said that when the Emperor enquired as to what wai 

Mtty, 

of. JegfejQppr^^ 


iJthe 


L tai^Jin ’ 
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little ceremony, without recdWng^ a ny mark of the Imperial bomity, and 
was' taken to a house outside the, city near to the iiouse of R|ia_Iai 
Siui;h^ as had been arr^ed by Kunwar Mm Singh, A letter was sent 
to Raja Jai Singh, informing him of what had passed, and Sivaji was 
forbidden to come to the Royal presence until the Raja’s answer and 

adivice should arrive. His son was ordered to attend the presence in 

the company of Ram Singh .. . 

' After Sivaji returned angry and disappointed from the royal pre- 
sence to his house, orders were given to the kptwdl to place guards round 
it. Sivaji^ reflecting upon his former deeds and his pr^nt .conation, 
was ^dly tcGublfid by the state of his affairs. He thought of nothing 

else but of delivenng himself by some crafty plan from hk>' perilouaf 

position. His subtle mind was not long in contriving a scheme. From 
the beginning he kept up a show of friendship and intimacy with the amirs, 
and with Kunwar Ram Singh. He sent them presents, of pro- 

ducts, and, by expressing contrition for his past conduct, he won them 
over to advocate the acceptance of his shame and repentance. 

‘Afterwards he feigned to be ill, and groaned and sighed aloud. 
Complaining of pains' in the liver and spleen, he took to his bed, and, 
as if prostrated with consumption or fever, he sought remedies from the 
physiaans. For some time he carried on this artiflpe. At length he 
made known his recovery. He sent prestents to his doctors and atten- 
dants, food to the Br^mans, and presents of graia .and^mQney to needy 
Musulmans and Hindus. For this purpose he had provide4,large baskets 
covered with paper. These being f^led^with sweetmeats of jail sorts,, were 
sent to the houses of the amirs_ and to the al^des Qliakir$^, Two or three 
spft horses were procured, and, under the pretext of b.ging pre^nts to 
Brahman^ they were sent to a, place appointed fourteen kos from the 
city, in charge of some of his people, who were privy tp his^plaps. A j 
devoted companion, who resembled hiin, in height and „figure, took his 
place upon the couch, and SivSji’s gold_ring wasjplaced upon, his hand. ^ 
He was directed to throw a fine piece of over his bead, but to 

ring he wore upon his hand ; and when any one came in, 
^to „fgign to be asleep, with his son, got into two and 

were carnecl„ out, it being pretended that the baskets contained sweet- 
n^ats intended for the brahmans PfJtf 

After various adventures Shiyaji^ returned to the South via 
Mathuri* All^ahad, Benares, and Telingana. The alajm was 
raised too late nt Agra, and even then the I mperial sentine ls were 
too^tardjr^of motion.2 '^‘The kotu^md I&iQWarjMm^Sjagb were 
censured, and as Mm Singh was suspected of h aving pro mpted the 


!• op. dt, VII, pp. 276-81. 

2. For an uitfirestmg version of the according to Cosme da 

at., pp. 135^. Also cf. my 
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evamon, he was depjriv^ of his and forWdden to come ta 

Cb^uil* Orders were sent to the pioyindal i^^rnpjrs, and to the 
officials in all dir^tions, to search for Sivaji, and to sei^e him and 
?end him to the Emperor. Raja Jai _Singh, who just at this time 
bad retjr^ from Bijapia;, and had arrived at Amapgabad, received 
orders. .to watch carefully for the bird escaped from the cage^ and 
naf suffer him to re-establish himself in his old haunts cmd to gath^ 
hts followers around himj^ But the^old ^Rajput general was com- 
pletely baffled ; he was recalled in ^l ay 1067 , and died on the 2nd 
|uly following, at Barhanpur on his way to the capital. 

The return of Prince Muazzam, as viceroy of the JKecc^, to- 
gether with Jaswan^Singh^ gave Shivaji the opportunity he needed. 
Though the Mughal anns were strengthened with the joining of 
Dilir Khan, in ^tober 1667, Shivaji soon retrieved his lost posi- 
tion. The empire being threatened in the North-West -at the same 
time (1667), and the Imperial officers in the Deccan quarrelling 
^mong themselves, a peace was patched up with the Marathas (9th 
March _l^)_which lasted for two years. Shivaji's title of Rdjahi. 
^as re^gnkedl by the Emperor, and the English factory records 
pf the time speak of the “ greats tranguijlity/' “ Shivaji being very 
iquiet, not pffmng to moles^ the king's country." Sambhaji was 
pgain created a^gmabdar of 5,^000, and was sent to the viceroy's 
^urt of Aurangab&d with a contingent of lOOD horse. It was 
during this period ^667:29} that Shi^^J^laid the foundations of 
‘jto~-W?nimen^^ ^pad and dee p, to the aeffiuratjon of after ages.^ 
Pn the ostensibl e ground of Amangzel^s campaign of temple 
dest metion in 166%,^ Shivaji launched his offenaiye once again^ about 
the closp of that y^r or the begmning of the pact. One of the 
treat exploit^ of this campaigi was the c^ture pf Kondan^ (thence- 
forward called ^..Si mhag aih) by the Malusar^. His 

explpit^lire still s ung b y mstic bards in Maharashtra, and one bal-^ 
lad reads : 

‘On pom^the j^st in cerngu^ing^ might. 

Tear down the Mog^ijri^ign white, 

And o'er thejo rtress of their fo es* 

Their monarch's orange standard rose.^ 


1. JSLJl^ op. cit., VII, p. 281. 
2 Sark^, pp. cit, p. 185. 
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And now the cgnnm's thunder loud 
PeaVd o'et the plam the eonauest proud ; 
Five times they spoke injlame ond smo^he, 
And Rdjghur's distant towers mvpke ; 
Singhur i s oursj ' proclaimed the kingy 
And hid ten guns his answer ring 


And ye, Mardthas brave] give ear, 
Tanaji's exploits _crowd to hear. 

Where from your whole dominion wide^ 
Shall such another be supplied?'^ 


While Shivaji was thus conquering, reconquering, and consolidating,. 
Prince Muazzam and Dilir Kh&a were again quarrelling and recri- 
minating each other. In March 1670* consequently, the English 
factors at Surat wrote, Shivaji marches now not [as] before as 
a ftief, but in gross with an army of 30,000 -men, conquering as he^ 
goes, and is not disturbed though the Prince lies near him.”^ 

On ^^3rd October IjSTO^Shivlaji for a semuL-time plundered 
%iraU The in ciden ts of the p reviou s raid re* 
of peated themselves in the course of thr^ dajirs. 

‘ Property worth about \?>2^lakhs oixupees was^ 

carried away, and Surat remained in continuous dread of the 
Marathas until 1679^ ** But the real loss of Surat” observes Sarkar, 
was not to be estimated by the booty which the Marathas carried 
off. The trade of this, the richest port of India, was practically 
destroyed. .Business was effectually scared^ away from Surat, 1 
and inknd producers hesitated to send their goods _to thia thcj^ 
greatest emporium of Western India.”^ 

The rest of Shivlaji's relations with the Mu^hals may be briefly 
enumerated. Between the years 1671-2, in addi- 
Corona tion tion to the recovery of most of the terri tory 
vajr^4^7p^’' I^raadar. (1§6§^)» the 

Marathas annexed Baglana (north of Nasik 
district), and the oountiy ( J awhar and RBmn agar of Dha ram- 
pur), between Surat and T fagna^^ In 1673 P^ihUa was anngcgd,. 
and Kojl^pur and Poona in^675. By this time Sh ivaji h ad also 


1 . 

2 . 

3, 


Orcr3416, fited 
IbidT p. 203. 


the MataJJm^jpp, 51, 55. 
y Sarkar^ op. cit., p. 197. 
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got himself cromed (1674 L at Ri ig arh, by which act he at once 
jfeleyat^ Jiimself from -bging a mere rebel or fri^-bootej to the status 
Ijof a cro wned monarch. As ^r^ has well curved, “So long as 
he was a mere private subject, he could not, with all his power, 
claim the loyalty and the devotion of the people^ over whom he ruled. 
iHis promises could not have the sanctity and continuity of the pub- 
lic engagements of the head of a State. He could sign no treaty, 
grant no land with legal validity and an assurance of permanence. 
The territories conquered by his sword could not become his lawful 
property, however undisturbed his possession over them might be in 
pmctice. The people living under his sway or serving under his 
banners, could not renounce their allegiance to the former sovereign 
of the land, nor be sure that they were exempt from the charge of 
treason for their obedience to him. The permanence of his political 
creation required that it should be validated as the act of a sove- 
reign.”^ 

During the last jix^years of his life (1674-80) Shivaji’s con- 
quests were mainly^^confined to the lands south of the limits already 
n^ed. In a history of the Mughal Empire they have a place only 
as the futoe battle-ground between the Marathas and the Mughals, 
as the Jlegacy of the fight with SWyaji after the death of the great 
enemy of the Empire. This comprised the southern division of 
Shivaji's (consisting of the Konkan south of Bombay, 

SSvant-vadi^and the North Kanara coast, the Karnatak districts of 
Belgaum and Dhaiwar to Kopal west of the Tungabhadra river, 
and lastly portions of Mysore, Bellary, Qiittur, and Arcot districts 
up to Vdlore and Jinji) ; the northern division consisting of the 
and Baglana, the Koli country south of Surat, Konkan north 
of Bombay, and the Deccan plateau of Desk southwards to Poona, 
and the Satora and Itolhapur districts. 

“Outside these settled or half-settled, j?arts of his kingdom, 
there was a^jyjde^njd j^Q:.jauctuari^ Is^nd subject to his 

po^but They were the ^jacfst parts 

of the .Mughal Empire { MmhalSi in MaiSthi ). which formed the 
happy huntin g-ground of his horsemen,” and whence he levied 
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'^Shivaji died on 4 th April 1680.^ This event followed by the 
escape of the r ebellious Prince Akbar into the 
D eccan, obliged AiHangzeb to come to the 
’ Sgu th, ^, where he was de^tined_to spend the re- 

maining twenty-seven years of his life. Shiviaji was succeeded by 
his recldess son &mbhlaji^_who though bra v^ like his father was 
profligate to a degree. This prince, before his barJt^rgus_ex^cution 
in 1^9j, followed the str ategy o f the.„great Maradia, and harried 
and plundered the Mughal territories, in the D^an. He also, like 
Shivaji, befriended the Kutb-shahi^ and Adil-s^hah^Sultan§ whenever 
it was conv^ient to co-operate with them against the Mughals.® 
Thus m 1677 the Mara^as had been promised S/KX) hurt a day 
or 4i lakhs gf^mpees a monthj and a contingent of 5,00Q_ for the 
conquest of the Kamatak. The I^tb Shah_had also agreed to pay 
an annual subsidy of one lakh of hun regularly and to keep a 
Maratha ambassador at his Court. With this aid Shiva jj had con- 
quered, in the course of 1677-78, a territory of 40 by j6Q.Jeag;uj^ 
estimated to yield 20 lakhs ot hun .a year, an4 jnclMing. a laundiei 
forts. Similarly, in 167^ Shivaii had gone to the succour oliid p- 
less Bijapur_ and “ poured like a flood through the jiistricts^ qL 
Mughal Deccan, plundering and burning in their track and taking 
an immense booty in cash and. kind/' But this was Shh^ji's^ las^ 
campaign. 


1. He was then _50 years of age at_ t hat tjjne. 
greatness,” observes Sir JaJunath ^rkar.^Tayln his cba ra ge i^ an o ability " 
raffief than in the originality of concgption or length oTpoUtiiS'yisioh. 
UnfaiUng^infight into the character of othfiis, efficiency of arrangements, 
and instiaiiiYe perception of what was practicable and most iroStable 
under the circumstances (tact des^^oses. possibles ) — theste were the causes 
of his siiccesa-ia life. The impe rislmble acj iieyement of his' life/-was the 
welding of the scattered Marathas into a pa^n, and his most predpus 
legacy was the spirit'^ that he bF^ttfd into Jhia.people. AricTlfe' achieved 
this in the^ teeth, of the opposition o? four mighty PoweesJike the Mughal 
ei^ire, BiXapuCt Portuguesejndia* and the Abyssinians of Janjira. 



‘ No other Htodu has ^pwn su 

He has ppjojed by.hi^jexamplgthat 

found auSate^ defeat_isnii^ they canj^nd.„ 

can protiDCt-aiidprti^ literature aad^art, commerce and industry ; they* 
can maiatmn navies and pcean-tradii^ fle^s^ pf and oonductf 

tiavpl - .batttes on ^ual terms with-Toreigners, He tai^t the modem 
Hindus to rise to the full jtature jof their growth/ (ShSfi ^HWidry oj 
Aurt^tb, p. 240). ^ 

% Aurangaeb arrived at Aurangabad on 22nd March, 1^ 


3. For a fuller study of the 


Kutb* 
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‘ When Shiyiii was dead / writes ItbliLiihah, ‘ hiisi wretched son 
Sfuxbha desired to surpass his father. He raised the standardj:)!^ rebel- 
and on the 2Qth-A£i^orr<j!m, in the twenty-third year of the reign, 
(^porresponding with 109JL A.H. ( 15th^efe«--Jd^ , he attacked^ ICarkar 
Khan, who acted as collector of the zijiya under lOm-isaiBan, the Subah- 

idar of the Dal^n he fell upon Babadiupur, one to and a half 

Nhom Burj^pur. This place was rich, and there were many bankers and 
mercJiants in it. JeweK aioney and goods from all parts of the world 
were found in vast abundance. He surrounded and attacked this! place, 

and his attack was so sudden and unexfiected, that no one was 

able to save a dam or a diram of his pi)operty, or a single one of hia 

wives and- children Seventeen other places of npte^ such as Hasan- 

pura, etc., in the neighbourhood of the city, all wealthy and flourishing 
places were plundered and bumt.'^ 

(uj When Prince Muhanunad Akbar sought shelter in the Deccan 
(IdfiO) he found his way to Rjahiri (Raigarh), the capital of Sambhaji. 

* This diieftain,* says Khafi Khan, ' came to receive him^ gave him a 
house of his own to dwell in, about three ko$ frPm the fort of Rahiri, and 
fixed an allowance for his support/^ This, as we have seen already, 
drew down the might of the Empire upon him, and AlAar finally escaped 
to Pfe^ia. 

Hiy In the finad, canuiaign of Aurangzeh against Golkonda (1685-6), 
reafe^ will remember that, among the Imperial charges, against Abul 
Hasa m it was also stated : ‘ moreover it had lately become known that a 
I®?. of.J?«^oto„had been sent to the wicked Sambha.' 

(w) All these were sufeient grwvances for Aurangzeb to organise 
his twees to crush Sarnhhliii. So, * Prince Muhammad Azam Shah was 
sent in the S^tKyear of the reign, 1^1 a.h. 3 and some experienced amm 
to punish the in^dels about Bahi^durgarh and Gulshanabad. Firpz Jang, 
with another army, was sJent to reduce the forts in the neighbourhood of 
Rajgarh ..^ I V^karrab J Khan, otherwise called ^aiW^ Nij^ia Haidju^b?idi 
was sent against the infidel jSambha, Each of th^ end^aypur-ed to dis- 
tinguish himself in the performance of the service on which he had been 
sent. Mutor^i£han distinguished above all the noWes of the Dakhin 
for his military knowledge and enteiprise. He laid siege to the fort of 
PtoilgL near KoUmpur, and sent out his ^ies in all directions to gather 
intelligence, and especially to get inf ormatio n about Sam bha, m 
vUe and evil course of Uk was ten times worse than his fathe r SivM . . . 

‘This ill-bred Mow left his old at"^^iri. mi vrmt to the- 

fort of JggE. After satisijdng himself of the state of its stores, and 
the settltt^t of the countr y round, under the guid^ce of Ave rse for- 
tune, which kept him i gnoran t of the ^pprpaj^of Ihe I mpeiS forces, 

h P* 

2. IbiaTp. 309, 

3. The Mughal offensive was opaied at the end of the rainy season,. 

^ September 1683. (Sarkai, Shaft Hietary af Aurang- 

zw, p, a02y. 
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lie went to bathe in the waters' of the BaW':2angaj on the borders of the 
district of Sa^^nir (Sangamesliwar in the Ghats), one day’s iqumey 
from the sea-shore. The place was situated in a valley, surrounded by 
high mountains of difficult pas&age. Here Kabkalas (Kalushai Kavi- 
kiile^, or Kayikalas^ a Kanaujj boon companion of SambhaiO, the filthy 
dog had built a house, embellished with paintings and surrounded with 
a garden full of fruit trees and flowers. Sambha, with Kabkalas, and 
hi^ wives, and his son Sahu^ went there, accoinpanied by a force oi two, 
or three thousand horse, entirely unaware of the approach of the^ jidcon^ 
oj destiny* So writes Khafi Khan. 

‘After baling, he lingered ffiere, viewing the lofty hill^ the arduous 
roads full of ascents and descents, and the thick woods of thorny trees. 
Unlike his father he was addicted to winCj^ and fond of the society^ of 
handsome women^ and gave himself up to pleasure. Messengers brought 
him intelligence of the active movements of Mukarrab Kfiapj 
but he was ab'^orbed in the pleasures which bring so many men of might 
to theiqruin ’ The other details need not be followed. Sambh&jt 
and all his friends and family were taken prisoner to the Emperor. The 

degree of rejoicing that accompanied this event may be fairly taken as 

the measure of the Imperial satisfaction at the triumphant termination 
of Aurangzeb’s long drawn out struggle with Shiviaji and his son. 

‘ It is said that during the four or five d^s' when Muka rrab, JCjian 
was known to be coming with his^ prisoners, the rejojpings were so great 
among all clasps, from chaste jnatrons to miserable meri that they could 
not sleep at night, and they went out two kos ty meet the prisoners, and 

gave expression to their satisfaction. In every town and villag;e on the 

road or near it wherever the n ews' reached, there was great delight : and 
wherever they passed, the doors and j-pofs were full of men. and women, 
who looked on rejoicing ...(So says the Imperial historian) 

‘ After they had been sent to their ,places of confinement, some of 
the coundliors/ of the state advised that their lives should be spared, and 
that they should be kept in perpetual confinement, on condition of sur- 
rendering the Jceya of the fortms^ held by Sambha. . . . the 
was in fp:our of seizing the opportuioity of ge^ng rid of these prime 
movers of the strife, and hoped that with a little_iKKertipn their fprtressies 
would be reduced. He therefore rejected the a^ce, and would not con- 
sent to sp^ them on condition of rec^vjng the keys q 1 the iortre^es. 
He gave oMefs that the temgues of both shou^Id be tom out. Then, with 

or eleven other p^sons, they were tq^ be pUL.ta death with a variety 
of t^ures, and lastly he ordered that the skins of he^..ol-SaDEit!^^ 

1. Mijfeirrab^KbSjl^ well rewarded for this 'sfflepsM and 
paraIleled“-Sj£QES^Tr7Hegr^ to him an increase. oLJflSS^irse, gave 
him the title of Kh|n a pre'^r of 50.0(10 and 

of a horse, ^"el^^fit efcTetcT His son, I khl^ Khan , who held a 
of 4000 personal and CQQ..iK)rse* had it incre^e JTTBotisand , ahd received 
the fitfe 61 K]®-i AIm. His four or iiao received 

titles and mar&oniyour/ (KnSfTT5Ki^-E. & D., op. dt., ¥11, p. 342). 
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and Kabkalas ^ould be s tuff ed with straw» and ejgxjsed ia-Sdl^the cities 
and towns of the^Dakhin, with beat ol lirujn and sound of trumpet. Such 
is the retribution for rebellious, violent, oppressive^ evil-doers (so says 
KMfi Khan)® 

the son of S^mbha, a boy of seven years of age, was 
^'spared, and orders were given for his being kept within the limits 
of the palace. Suitable teachers were appointed to educate him, 
and a mcmab of 7000 was granted to him . . Some women, includ- 
ing the mother and daughters of Sambha, were sent to the fortress 
of Daulatabad.’^ 

Sambha ji’s tragedy was the outcome of his impolicy and 
ineptitude. As Sarkar has well observed, 
' '' While Aurangzxb was directing the full 

tOcsy-X/laJL % e t « 

strength of his empire against Bijapur and 

Colkonda, Shambhuji made no adequate effort to meet the danger 
that thr^tened all the Deccam Powers alike. His soldiers plundered 
places in the Mug hal territory as a matter of routine, but these 
nqds did not influence the military situation. Aurangzib disregard- 
ed such pin-pricks. The Maratha king was not wise enough to 
follow any large and well-thought-out plan for diverting the Mughals 
from the skges of Bijaput (1686) and Golkonda (1687) and avert- 
ing their fall ; his Government was also hopelessly weakened by 
rebellions _among his yassals and plots among his courtiers.”* 

The weakness of hereditary mona rchy, in an unsettled country 
with no defined_ principles of succession, had been demonstrated in 
Ma hiiSshtr a as well, immediately after Shivaji’s death. Rajaram, 
a lad of jOT_years (the younger son .of Shivaji by another wife), 
had been prefer^ by some of thejnobility to his profligate elder 
i^^brother ^mbhl aji. But within a short time SambMji came 
into his own, with the results, we have witnessed. A^ran^^ found 
hardly any r ^pite even after the execution pf SambhBj i. Rajaram 
Immediately stepped- into the sho^ of his d eceas ed, .step-brofeer. 
* Mes saigers jiow brought to the IcooKledge of thejlmperor,’ writes 
KMf! Khan, ‘that the forces of ]Ram..Bai^ (as he calls Ra^o^) 
fiiad marc hed in various direction to ravage the territories and 
reduce the forts_Wfenging iQ..the_ImperiaLJdffi®e.’^ 

This tragedy was enacted at Koregao n,. on the baidcs of the 
12 milts N . E. of P oona, on IJhhMarch, 168?.^ 

Ildd., pp. 337-®. ' 
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The we^isome i^mpdjgning of the next ten years may be onljr 
very briefly^ told here. The year^ 1688 and 1689^ were a period, 
of unbroken triumph to the Emperor. His armies, took possession 
of the forts and prqvinoes pf the annexed kingdoms, of Bijapur and 
Golkqnda, e.g., S&gar (the Berad capital), I^phur and Adoni (in 
the east), Sera and Bangalore (in Mysore), Wandewash and Con- 
jeveram (in the Madras Kamatak), Banklapur and Belgaum (in 
the extreme south west), besides Raigarh (the capital) and many 
other Marathi forts. In Northern India, too, signal success attended 
his arms : the Jat rising under Rajaram was put down and that 
leader was slain (on 4th July, 1688).*’^ 

The Marathas were past-niasters in tactics. Rajar am under 
the advice of his minister { AmMy a) Ramachandra„ Nilkaptha Bay.- 
dekar, escaped to Jinjijn order to divide the Imperial forces by 
creating a diversion in the eastern Kamlatak. In the Maratha 
dominion^, nearer home the Ar ^tya himself was a ppointed Dicto tor 
(Hakh matpam h) with his headguaxters at Vishalgar h. Between 
these two fronjtsJthe MughalJorces were fr ktered awa y. “ The diffi - 
culties of Aurangzib,*' observes Sarkar, ‘‘were onlyjau^phed by 
the disappearance of a ^mmpn headland a cen tral gov ernment 
among the Marathas, as every i^r atha captai n with his own re- 
tainers fought and raided in a dif fere nt riusrtgr and on his o^ 
account. It nowj^camep. people's war,, and Ai^ngzih ^could nori 
end it, b^use there was no^ Maratha go vernment or State army for 
him to attack and destroy.”^ ‘*it was no^ longeL ^ simple jniljtary 
problem, but had become a trial e ndura nce and resources between 
the MughaL empire and the in^ genous peopl e of th e De ccan.”^ 

(i) The first reyerse of the ImperialisL.came in May 16 9(1 
when the Mughal.generaLRustanLl^ was c aptur ed and his camp 
looted by the A faratha s. This was the achievement of the M arath a 
general Santaji G hoipudS.^ 

* Every one w h<^ encounteredJtiim,' says K hafi K^h^. *was e^er 
killed or w ounded and mad ^priaoner ; or if any o ne did eatoape , it was 
with his m ere life, with the lo ss o f his army and baggag e. Nothing 
could be done, for wh^eyer the accursed dog _went and tbmatejjed an 
attack, there^as no J[mgerial.« 2 e!L*bold enough tc upesis t^ him, and every 
los^ he i nflicted on the jiL forcgl_made boI<te t wmiOTS quake. Ismail 


1. Sarkar, op. cit., p. 315. 

2. Ibid., p. 316. 

3. 11^., p. 326. 
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Khan was accoy nted one o f the br^xest and most skil fuLjwarriors of the 
D akhin , but he was defeated in the firs t actio n, his army was gdundered, 
and he him^eli was woi^ed and made ^niQpe^- After some mo nths 
he obt^ed his releas_eron the payment of a large^sum^ of niopey. So 
also R ustam ^jChan, otherwise caljed_ of the 

^time and as brave as lion,, was defeated by him in the district of. Satara, 
and after losing his baggage and all that jbehad^wittu him, he was taken 
^prisoner, and had to pay a [arge sum lor his ransom. Ali Mar^n Khan, 

otherwise called Husaini Beg .Haidarabadi, was defeated and made 

prisoner with several others. After ^entipn of some days?, they ob- 
' tmned their release on^^ying a ransom of two lacs of rupees/^ 

(Ti) In 1691 Ih e Mughal position at Jmji became very critical. 
Next year mattery were made worse by the negptiatbns of Prince 
I ^m Ba^khsh with the enemy ; so he was arreste^d by his colleagues 
(Dec. , 1692 to Jan. 1693). Between 169_l-96, the activities of Hdia 
^yak, the Berad chiefs harassed the Imperial arms in the strate- 
gically important tract between Bidar and Bjjapur and from Raichur 
to K^^toed. 

** At last, by A pril 1695 Aurangzeb came to realize that 
''he had really nothing by the coriauest of the Adij-sbIbI and 

Qu ^-shlah i capitals and the extir^on of their royaMines. He now 
‘ perceived that the Maratba problem was no longer what it had been 
in Shivaji's tim e, or even in S hambhuii'^ . They were no longer 
a tribe of banditti or local rebels, but the omjdomjml^^ of 

Deccmjiolitics,, the only eneniy left to the e mpir e, and yet an enemy 
alhpe ryasive from Bombay to Madras across the Ii ^jan pe mnsula, 
elusive as the wind, without any headman or st ronghold whose 
capture would naturally result in the ext incti on of theiL- 4 >QSEer .”2 
Giving up all hopes, therefore, of being able to return to the North , 
Aurangzeb in M ay 1695 sent his el dest survivin g son, S hiah Alam , 
to govern and guard the nort h-west (P unjab, Spdh, and then 
Afg hanistan ). For the next years he settled down at IsMnjpuri 
(Ba hadurgarh ) to conduct the operatbns. The chief incidents of 
this period were the d estruct ion of two Mughal generals . Kasim 
Khan (N ov. 1695) and Himmat l^ in (Jan JfiSfi.), the murder of 
S ^taji Ghoip adig in a dom^tic J[gud, and the rett^ of RaigjSm 
as a regult of the fall of Jinji in January 1658. 

The circu mstan ces attending on the defeat of Kasim KhS n are 
thus detailed by Kh afi KMn : 

1. E. & D.. op. cit., VII, p. 347. 

2. SariSrT^. cit., p. 317, 
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‘ In fine, for a month they were b esiege d within the f our >w aUs ( of 
Dander i). and, every day grew worse with them. They were 

compelled to Jkill and eat their baggage and riding horses, whidi were 
themselves nearly starved. For all the gigates t care and economy > the 

stores of grain in the fort were ex haust ed To escape from sltarva- 

tion many men jdirew themselve s from the w^s and tru^ed to the 
e nemy* m ercy .... People br ought fmit and s weet-meats from the e^my ’s 

bazar to the feot of the w alls^ and sold them at extravag ant price s 

Re verse s, di sease , deficiency of water and wari t of grain, reduced the^ 
garrison to the verge of death, K Mm Khan, according to report, poi- 
soned Jiimself, or c^d from want of the ususJ portion of opium, for he 
was ove^ome with disappointment and r^gfi. 

‘ RuhuJlaiLiCh^ and the other officers were compelled to make over- 
tures for a capUuIation. . . .Some officers went out to settle the term s of 
the r^sbrn. Sanfa said, '' Besides the elephants and hpr^s, and money 
and property, which yoU have witii you. I will not t ^e less t^n a lac 
of hunsr equivalent to three lacs and 50,000 rupees, A D akhini offic er 
said, “ What are you thinking of ! this a mere trifle. This is a r anso m 
which I would 6x f or R tjlm-llah ,KMn^ alone.’' Finally, se ven lacs of 
rupees was setji^_asJthjoa^^ the pa yment of which was to be_dis- 
tributed among the officers . Each one*s s hare was' settled, and he made 
an eng;agement to pay as ransom, and to l^yiEL-a^rglatlon or officer of 
lank with S anta as bail for paymen t. S yta’s officer^ sat down at the 
gate of the fort, and allo wed each officer to take his horse, and hisi per- 
sonal clothing, the o thers were allowed to carry _pii^_.asujnuch. as they 
could be ar irL their a rms. Everything else, money and j ewels , horses 
and elephants', etc., were confis^ted -bv Santa . .. .The Go vernment and 
pe rsonal propgi ly lo st during this war cin d^^ ge exuded fifty jor sixt^ 

With the flight of R ajaram from Jinji began the last jjiase 
of Auran gzeb's war in the JDeccan. “The r est of his life (1699- 
17^) is a repe^on of the s ame sickening tale : a hi ll-fort cap - 
t ured by him after a vast ex p enditure of time, men a nd mone y, the 
fort rec Qveted by the Marathas from the weak^ Mixgha L garriso n after 
a few months, and its siege begun a gain by the Myighals a year 
or twojateij His soldiers and came jolbwer s suffered unspeaka ble 
hardships, in marchin g^over flooded rivers .^ mud^.joad, and b^en 


1. cit., VII, pp, 356-7. 

2. Here is a descjintioft of one such f lood , given by r umti 
'In the month of Mukarram of this year (1 6^-6) . the river 

(Bhima) near which the rpval camp was p itch^ . rose to a grea 

and ovei ^ow ed. causing eno mous.’l^ruct iQn. The qmirs had built m any 
houses there. The watgas "Began to over'’ " 


la 

le®2, 


ine am^ naa ouilt m any 
houses there. The waters began to o yert low at miffi^it, when~3( the 
world was adeep . . . . The floods carriedToff ^bout ten or twelve thouaand 
mer^ with meestabMira^^ of thelcmg, and the pnnces and the amlis: 


bullocks am 
M. B. ii-— 14 


“"cattle in countfesi numbers, tents ahJ furniture be- 
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hilly tracts ; porters disappear ; transport beasts diej of hunger 
and ovgyork ; sc^ity o^rain_was ever p resent in his camp. His 
offiicers„ wearied of this l ^ur of Sisyphu s ; but Aurangzib would 
burst .into wrath a t any suggestion of return^ to J^rthenLJ^^ and 
✓taunt the unlucky counsello r with co wardice and love of ea se. The 
mu tual jea lousi es of his gen erals rume^his affairs as completely as 
the Fr ench cau se in the Pe ninsular Wa r , was ruined by the jealfiusies 
of NapoIeghs^Jliarsb^^ Therefore, the Emperor must conduct 
every op eratioi L in jgerson. or nothing woulcLbejiQDe. The siege of 
. eight forts — Satara, Parli, Panh^, Khelna (Vishalgarh), Kondana 
(Simgarh), Rlajg^h, Toniya and Wagingera, — oc cupie d him for five 
Ji§iL ( 1699-1705). '’1 

The fact that, with the e xception of T^rjia , all other forts 
yielded to the golden key of bribery, throws a Jurjd_ light on the 
extent of d emoralisatio n that had come over the successors of Baji 
Pra ^u or Tanaj i, Out of this welter we might choose for descrip- 
lion only the siege of Sjtiara which is remini^ent of the siege of 
Chitor^i^^b^, in its strenuous effort and ap pal l ing J.Qll-of des- 
truction. 

At the end of fi umada-s ^ci ni (Dec. 1G99) the royal army arrived 
opposite Satar a, and the camp was pj tch ed at a distance of a .. kos_ and a 
J^f. Prince Muhammad Azam Shih^ encamped on another _side, and the 
amm and officers were posted a ccor ding to the judgment of Tarbiyat 
Kh^. They all vied with each other in th rowing up lines, digging mines, 
and carrying on other siege o peratio ns .. ..On both sides' a heavy fire 
was kep^up, . . . .and the garrison rolled down great s tone s, which 

came boun^g down and crushed many men and annnals. The rain 
obstructed the ar rival of corn^; the enemy were very daring in 
coDyoy.Si ■ and the country Jor tmnty kos round the fprtress 
j;|mn^so that gr^n and hayJiecgme very s carce and dear . A battery 
Iweiityifourj^ris (dafa) high was thrown up in face of the hilL and 
on the Prmcel^sid^ also the baUeries were‘ cajiied to the foot of tlie 
hjll. A hu ndred and sixty thousand ru pee s* were paid for the s ervi ces 
of the troops and mqwslis of that country, who are very e fficien t in 
sieges . . .Matters went hard with the garrison, and the chance of firing 
a or a mi^ket was no longer in th^ f^wer ; all that they cgidd do- 
to roll down stones frgn tl^walls 


yond all count. Numb^dessjioyses were destroyed, and some were ^ 
^p5eMy.,^med away that not a trace...of Wem was Jeft. Great fear 
fell on all the The Ktf^j^vrote^ou^ his own hand, 

tr^Sailcir, op. cit., 319. 
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‘ Stopfcrna^ns were employed by the besiegers/ to c ut two vm Uts in 
the of the rock , four yards broad and ten yards long, which were to 
be used as st ations* to sentinel s. But when they were found not to 
answer for this p urpo se, they were filled with powder On the morn- 

ing of the 5th Zi4 kada in the fQurtb-Jilonth of the s^ge, one of these 
was fir^ The rock and the wall abj >Ye iLwere blown into the mr and 
fell inside the fortress. Many of the gajriaon were l:down_ upland,. 

The besieg^Sj on beholding this, pushed boldly forward. All that time the 
second mine was fired. A portion of th e rock above w as blown up, but j 
instead of filing into the fort ress a&^^x£ec1^ed^ cai^ upon thel 
head Cpflbesifigerg. like a m^ntaiix riLjdeatructioti, and se ve raLJhpusands/ j 
were buried under it The garrison then sei about re pairin g the wafls,.^ 
and they a^n„jQpened_fire and r olled down the li fe-destroying stones. 

‘ When Aurangzeb was informed of the di^ster, and of the d^on- 
dency of his jnen, he mountejd hia. horse, and w'ent to the s cene of ac tion 
as if in s earch of death. He gave o rders that the b odies of theJi^ad 
should be piled upon each other, and made to serve_asL„shkhis against 
the arrows of c alam ities ; then with the l adder of resolution, and the 
vSca ling- ropea of boldness, the men should rush to the j^^j^lt. When he 
perceiygd that his words m^e no impression on the men, he was d^irous 
to lead the wav himself, accompanied by Mahammad _ Azam Shiah. But 
the n obles _ o bjected to this rash p ropos ition. 

‘ An extraordinary incident now occurred. A great numbeii-of-Jiindu 
inf ant ry _soliiiers had been k illed all at once (in the exploSpn ), and their 
friends were una ble to send and bring_out _ th^eir^ Jbodies. The violence 
of the ^o^ had entirel y,, disfigured them, and it was not possi ble to 
distinguish between M^ulman....an^Jdiulu, friend and stranger. The 
flames of an^psity burst forth among all the g unners against the com- 
mander of the artille ry. So at night they ^cretly s e t fire to thejiefences 
( mar hala ) , which had been j'aised at great trouble and e xpense again st 
the fixe from ^pve, in the hope and with the desig g that the fire might 
reach the corpses of the sla ughtered Hindus . A great con flagrat ion fol- 
lowed, and for the of a week s eryed as a b right lamp both for 

besieges and be^eged. A number of H mdus and Musulm ansL who were 
alive in the Jjut§_were unable to^ ^cape. and were burnt, the hying with 
th e dsa iL'-it. 

Rf^jarim^who since his return from Jinji had occ ujpied h imself 
with inspecting his forts in Konkan and forming plans of extensiv e 
raids in Khande sh and Bera r. died at Simhgarh on 2nd M arch, 
rZQCL, He had left Satiara o n 26th October 1699, in order to escape 
falling into the hands of the_enemy. The news of his death dis- 
heartened the b esieged at and led to the capitulation of that j 

fortress in April 1700. 


1, E. &. D., op. cit., VII, pp. 364-66. 
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(D Last Phase: nature of the struggle after the deat^ 

1700 - 1707 . of Rajiaram is thus deg^ed by KMfl KMn:— 

‘ When Ram R&ja jiLed, leaving only w idows and infants, men thought 
that the power of the M^rathas over the M^in was at an end. But 
TgiiJSvthe elder grif^ (of RSiailm), made her son^ of threa^ears old 
successor of his father, and took the rein s of government into her own 
hands.2 She took vigorous m easures for ravaging the I mperia l tenitory, 
and sent aim^ies to plunder the aix^sM^ of the D^hin as far as Sironj, 
Mandisor, and the s uba ol.Malwa. She won the heartai of her officers, 
and for all the struggles and s^iemes, the campaigns and s ieges ot Aurang- 
zeb up to the end of his^rdgn, the power of ffie Marathas increased day 

c^. By hard_fighting, by the expenditure of the vast Jireasures accu- 
mulated by Shah Jahan, and by sacrifice of many thpu§gnd^of jnen, 
he had pen^^tllted into their wr£j;di^_country, had si^ued. their lofty 
f orts , and had d riven them from hou se a nd^ h pin e ; stil l the daring of 
th e Marathas increj,se d and__th£^ . penetrated into the -j)ld territories of 
the Im perial tly 9 ne, plundering and destroying^ wherev^ r they wen t. In 
imitation of the En^ror, who with his armies and enterprising amtrs 
was string in those distan^ mountains, the commanders of Bii 

cast the _anchpi of permanence wherever they penetrated, and having 
appointed kamc^sMj^s ( revenue ^collectors), they pa^ed- the ^ars and 
months to their jatisfaelion with thei r wiv es* .and children, tents and ele- 
phjmts. Their daring., w ent beyond all bouads. They diyided all the 
vdis ^ct s iP arRan as) among themsdves. and following the pr^tice of the 
Iippgrial jrule^ they appointed their subcda rs (provincial governors), 

k amaishd ars (revenue rajSfictors), and r ahddrs (toIl^olleSors) 

They attadlced and destroyed the country as far as the borders of_Ahmad- 
a]^ and the di|{trictSL.-oLJM[^wa, and spread their devastations through 
the provinces of the Dekhin to the environs.. pf^UJiain. They feU upon 
land plunde^ Jarge c arava ns within ten or twe lve kos of thejlmperial 
camp, and even had the hardihood , to attack the royal_ treasure.’ KhafI 
KfiiSn winds up by savi ng. ‘ It would be ^troublesome and useless* task 
to comm it to writing all their misdeed s : but it mu st suffice to record 
some Jthe^avept^.which occmi^Jp those . days of s ieges^ which, 

\f 4 t €r M il had g fecf i n suppressing Jhe d eling o f the Marathas!} 

There was (xgTUption in hath the caxnps. as well as feud s and 
defections among im portant office rs. But this weakness was more 
than cou nterbalance d by the deternupation Qf .Aiira ng2eb on the one 
hand, and the i ntrepid lead ership of T ara Bai o n the other. For 


1. This was 
of Raiara: 


SWvaiinL He had been preceded by Kanja, a natural 
_who had been c rowned by tfie ministers, a s Shiv^ p TT ; 
jsmalL pox in tbr^ 



sp eaks oL -iam 


as a clever and 


ihi£lk_j:^taticav„dimng her ^husband’j 

pTSSTT 
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a time the Emp eror tri ed to make political <;apital out of Shahu 
(SambhajTs^elflesL-SQn) who was in the Jm perial camp ever since 
the capture and exeijul^O of his father ; but this^jjioved of no 
^ail. As Bhims en j)uts_it, “As the Marathas had not been yan- 
qui^ed and the e ntire Deccan, had come into their possessio n like/ 
a delicig^ly co oked pudd infiL. why should th^ jnake_i)^ce ? . . . 
The envoys of the Prince returned in disappointm^t, and Raja 
Sahu was again placed jnder suryej^H^ce j[n thejwW^^r/’^ 

So the l aboriou s and e ndless task of captoinjgLjndiyidpal fort- 
resses was con^ued. After Satara (1700) came Parli (1701), Pan- 
hlala (1701),“Kh^a_imj, Kondana . LUOS ) , R%arh J1703) 
and Torna (J[7(W, — all excepting the last being taken , not so much 
by assault, as by w^t Kl^i JKiai„ calls ‘ n^otiaj^nS_m 
commandants an^c^ promises ot material advmcement/^ The last 
expedition ever led by Auran gzeb in person was against the Berad^, 
chief PidiyaJ^i^ He pro ved the last p olitol. straw that broke 
the Imperial _cain^s ^ck. The captu re^ oj 3®afflngem^- in_JVpriL 
1205, was a pyrrhic victory for Auranizzeb . “ Wlaging era was cap- 
tured, but its chieft ain had e scaped and lived to give trouble to , the 
victors. ThusTJalf ^ur^ for these three month^ ^ 

were lost /'. 


1. Sarkar, op. cit., p. 358. 

2. E. &ja, op. cit., VII, p. 377. 

3. This is evidently a mistake for Bedaru or h unter s. Sarkar uses 

the foun as used in the text. I do not know fon jyhat reason s. The Persaaps 
used it as i.e. f^rlesa^' lO^L l^an^ays>. of their j^ef-Parya 

Najk, as he calls him, * Having taKS i-Jip his at^^ Wakink era. 

he shm^ no sij^s of mpsong, but stet about strengthening and adding 
to the defences, and laying in warlike stores. Fa voured by fortu ne, he 
in time collected nearlvJ L4 or 15 thou^ d infantnr biW^our and audacity. 
He made his InJl a strogg fortressTangT co llecti ng in'^a time 4 or 
hu ihous and hors^ he ravaged fioiuislung places far and near, and plunder- 
ed carayans. When§yeragi.,an^ was sent against him,'^e strong-j^ce 
which he had coUectealu^juiflllh^ the strength of his rette at/the 
influence of money spent in bribery, a practice ^ich he well und^iStood 
his knowledge of dmMr pro<5ee3ings, and his own audacity, camrf him 
through ; and bags of money and a variety of presents covered all dis- 
crepancies in his stat gpept s. In his letters he made all sor tg of artful 
excuses, and repregtenlnaSnaelf as one of the most obedient af Zam^ f^dr 
and punctual of reve nue-^i^y ers. Every i gpnth and year he exerted Kim- 
self in inCTeasing hisnSSBingS, strengthening his powers an<Lwal ls. in 
gathering fo^, and acquiijngLjams, great and^smalT AtlSt his place 
b^ame welltaMm as the iod Lof Walankar a. and he became a f ast ally: 
of the M arathas. the di sturbeis^ the TSkhin.* — Ibid., pTWs. i 
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DESOLATION AND DEATHL 

The ultimata^ resull of A uran gzeb' s nearly quarter ^ntury of 
campgigning in the Deccan is thus described by Man ucc i^ a contem- 
porary EurogeoLn. pbseD^r : ‘ Aurangzeb wifrdrew to Ah mednagar 
leaving behind hi m Jhe fields of these prcmnces devoid of trees and 
l^re^oldops, their place being taken by the bones oLmen ^nd b^sts. 
Instead of verduie all is blank, and barren. There have died in his 
armies over a hundred „^uls yearly, and of animals^ pack-oxen, 

camels, elephants, etc., over tjhree J^ndred thousand In the 

Deccan pro vin ces, from 1702 t o 1701. plague^ [and fam ine] pre- 
vailed. In these two years there^expiied over two^milhons.ol sou]s,”^ 
The retreat of A urangz eb to A hmednag ar brought no rest to his 
army or pea ce Jo^ his Empire. In April or M ay 1 "^ a great 
i MarathjsL arm y under all its leaders appeared within four mhes of 
I his camp, and they were repulsed, Qidy_aftei_i^ very^ sever^^on^^ 

In the n uink le^ in a in a brgath^ the condition of the 

worl d cha mes^ 

The last moment of Auran^eb^s Idi^came on the morning of 
Frid^,20th.JE^blil^.i7O7^ The events leading up to it are thus 
describe 1^ lihSiLKhan 

In ApriLIZQS, ‘ The Emperor was seized with iHness, and had «^vere 
pains in "his liijib^, which caused grave apprehension. But he exerted 
himself, took his sgat in the public hall and engaged in bjysiness, thus 
giving consolation to the peppl^ But his illn^ increased, he had faint- 
ing and lost his sens es so that very a larm ing, reports spread aferoad, 
and for ten or t welve days the army and c^mp were in g 3 ;eat__dl§|;jess’. 
But by the mercy of God he grew better, and occa^onally„ shQ>^ himself 
■ IL 

1. Here is Khafi Khan’s account of the l^gue. 

‘The plague (td-un) and pes tilence (wabs), which had for several 
years been in the D^khiS as far as port of jSTrat and the qty: of Ahnaed- 
abad, no^ broke out with violrace in Bij§pur, and in royaLoamp. It 
was so v inilen i: that when an indiyidual was attacked with it, he gave 
up all hope, and thought- only aBout his nurs ing and mourning. The 
bladt-4:ffl£d gugsL-sl^^^ the s^y sougET to the ,sfeed of the 

hU 5 giaa.iace from the figld of the ^Korld, and the CQlaISast.pf destruction 
tt^d to @^do wn the tree of li fe from the su rface of the worTg."'~The 
visible The plague were"sw3Iii^p~aiDig as a grape or b anana 

under the anps, behind^e,,.£aiS, andHn thejynin, andar^nfiss was 
iBund the pup]}? of the^gyes, zs in Te^ or pestilence (wabd). 

It was the bysmess oTT^rs to provide for tfieTH^^' of the dead , 
but thousands oTobscure and frieB3EakjBfit§9ns oT no p roper ty dieom 
thei tovms and markets, and very few of tllfiro had the msmof burial 
• • • 2 year of the reign and lasted for seven or "eSht 

yeap.^— E. & D., opr^TTn, p. 337?^ 

2. Sarkar, op. cit., 375-6. 
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to the .people in the p ublic hal l. The army was in the enemy's coun try^ 

without house or hoTQc ; and if the calam ity (of the Emperor deat h! 

were to happen, not one soul would escape from that land q 1^ moun tains] 
£2112? After his r^very he pro^deji_to _Ah.mednagai:]| 

( 2()th J am 1706). ‘Prince Muhammad Azam_ Shih was in the province 
of Ahm^abad. When he hejarcLof h^^iathfii!a illrt^, he wrote for leave 
to visit Jiis iaiher, stating as an ex^se that the clim^e_oi„ Ahrnedabad 
was very unfavour^e to him. This dis pleased the.rEm peror. who replied 
that he had wi^ti^i_a-Jetter of ^exactly the same j^e^ to his fa^e;_S^ 
Jahan when he and that he was t old in ans wer, that e ver y ML 
{kawd) was sui table ^ _ a m^n_ exc ept the hunes of 

ambition. But the ^ince wrote repeatedly to the same effect, 

and was' then a ppoint ed to the ^bd o f^Malwa . He did not, however, 
go to Ujjam, but wrote for kaye to visit his fat her. A gn^ging per- 
mission was given, and the Prin ce niad^the best_ oilllis_ w^, so that he 
ai rived at the" end of the. jQOnth. The ^bd _Z[ Ahrn edab ad. which was 
taken from him, was given to JV^h^mad I]y]ahim 

‘ When Prince Muh^mad Azam_Sh^ reached his' fathers ^CQUXt, 
his confidence in his ow^ courage and boldness, and his pride in the 
army and treasure he had got together a tAhniedahad, made him aspire 
to the royal Jtate and treasure. He thought nothing about his eld^r 
brother, but co nsider ed him^f the chief in every ^ay. Prince Muham- 
mad lodged upon as rempyed from riy.a^jy by incom- 

petence. But he had ob served the alteredLienjper of his father, whose 
feelings were not always in their n atura l atate. His first thoughts? fell 
upon Pr ince Muhammad Azim ( Azimu;^s^SMo» son of Mu^jcam), who 
was at AzimaJjad or Patna , in Bihar, where he had been sqmetime-SMhfl- 
^r, and had obtained a r epute for ainassing treasures. Therefore he 
wished to remoy^Jlim by get ting him recajjed^to i and by various 
representations, same fal^, some true, he so worked upon fhe mip d of 

the Emperor, that orders were issued for his recall and the 

proceeded to wait upo n his grand-father . 

‘ Confinnatipn was received, through the Govern or of Mul^> of 
the death of P rince Muhammad Akbar . in Garms ir, the report of which 
had been current for a year past 

‘ Prince A zam Shib . . . now sought a pretext for a j[uaijfiJi with 
Prince M m B akhsh. The Emperor slightly i mprov ed in health ; but 
although for some days he went into the jt ublic hall of audience and the 
Court of Justicer he wasi very weak, and death was cle arly marked on 
his face. Prince i ^am ls _ feelin gs towards Prince Kam Bakh sh. who was 
a poet and le ame^ paan . now di splaye d themselves in v^jQjisL^^Ughts 
and improper actions whene ver an opgpxJjuuty offered, B akhsh was 

dea r^to his father, for it often happens that men h a ve the yeat^st affec- , 
W ^ tbe E mperor appointed a mbl ei^^ n to 

act as the bakhsM of KanUBal^, and to him he entrusted the Ptince/^ 
“With instructions to take care of him 
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'The foresight of the Emi^ror told him that his heal th was failing, 
and he saw that Prinjce (Az^[gl pretensions increased daily. He knew 
that if two undimned Jions weie left together, after his deceas e there 
would be diyiaons in the army, and great di^rban^es among the people. 
His affection for Kam_feaMish also worked upon him. He sent Kam 
BaWish with all the §igns_„anii -honours of royalty to Bij^agur, and the 
drums of the jQ^\_,nqubat-kHMn& were ordered to play as he departed. 
The sight of all this made Prince Aza m writhe like a poisonous seipent, 
but he could not say a word. In two or three days he also received or(krs 
to proceed to Malwa in dwge of strict officers. 

X ‘ After the depar^ire of the two Princes, the Eijiperor grew much 
-v^r^e, and fever increased. But for the next four or five jfays', notwith- 
standing the severity of the disease, he attended carefully to the regular 
prayers. In this state of ^ings H^idu-d din Khan presented a letter 
containing the advice, of a^rologers, recommending the giving away of 
/an -ancL-a valuable _ diamond in charity. To that the Emperor 

wrote in repjy, the giving away of an ejegh^t was the practice of the 
Hi ndus a nd of starj^^X^ippers^; but he sent four ^thousand rupees to 
'the jchi ef kaz t^ for him to distribute among the deserving. In the same 
letter he wrote, slaying, “ Carry this creaturt of dust quickly to the first 
(burial) ^lace and cojisipi him. to the earth without any useless coffin."' 
It is said that he wrote_ a wll dividing his kingdom among his sons, 
and «[itri^t^_ it to^Hanudu-^din lM 

“On Friday , the 28th Zi4 ka'da, in the fifty -first year of the_reign, 
corresponding with 1118 A.H. (Ffibruaiy:.^_17Q7 a.d.), after performing 
morning pr^ersi and repeating the cree4 at about on^_wych of the day, 
the Emperor d epart ed tlu^Jife. He was njnety years and some months 
old, and had re ign ed fifty years, two m_onths„ajad a^half. He was buried 
near Daulat^ad (at Kfud dabad ) by the tombs of^^aijffi Burh^-d din 
and other r eligiou s worthies, and of Bh^ Zari ^ r-bakhsfh, and some dis- 
tricts of B urhanpur were assigned for the ipainteAancej)f his to mb/ 

Finally, Khiafi Kh^ winds up with the f ollowin g estimate of 
the Emperor : — 


(j) A translation of this alleg ed will as given in the Akham4- Alamort 
noed to H^n^du^din^JE^J^mur, is given by S^EafT^THe “fol- 


ascnbeu to 

lowing exti^CtSfmfirTt may 


.y , and t^ro ^as, 

out of the price of the c aps sewn by m e. are mm ATanSeg, th elwSS gfdgr. 
Take the a mount ancfTpend Tf on the shroud ofTKIsTSelpl^iji^Sire. 
^ri “ffom the wages of c opySS: th^ jCSrmn, 

- , , / nses. Di^3&itaAhem-.to me^nsf on 

day of n^^jdeath .'.J. . /rake the rgmaiimgjecessaix,,^^ from 


the agent of^ Prini 
song, and on 
^ices of m: 

able for 

Cover tfie topupf the c< 
Avoid the ^ 
oTflnusidans and 


(Azam), asTit^s^e nearek fi^jlmong my 

respo nsibility of the Tail or unlaw i^jT f,prac- 

f uner^rrBu{/5 ^^rp ersda^^ ) is notjig^%- 

oecause tbc dead /are aT" t he me rcy of th^ sufjnyQra, ../. 

on my l)ik \ntffT he coarse w hite cl^aalled 
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The follQViriDg (Incha Office Ubrarx.J^ f. 49b.), said to have 
been written with his ow n hand by Aur angze b and left under his^ilow^ 
on his death~bedj^ is afsb given by J^unaJJh^Sarkar : — 

‘ I was helglesa [in life] and I am deft^ilijQfcJbel^ Whichever of 
my sons has the good_ fortune of gaining ^he Idng^^, he should not 
trouble Kiam B anish, il the latter, is constant with the two prov inces ofj 
Bi^pur'and H^jdarabad- There is not, nor _will_toerenever] be any 
w^ir better^ than ^ ad K hi^. Dianat K^n, the diwan of the Deccan, is 
better than other imperial servaiits. With true devotion entreat Muhamr 
m^diMam Shah — if he agree s to the mode of partitiouing the j^pire which 
was proposed in my lifetime, then there wiU be jno fighting between armies 
and no slaughter of mankind. Do not dismiss my hereditaiX-Seryants, nor 
nwlest them. The om^nt of the throne should have [one of] the 
^0 subahs of Agra and Delhi, and whoever agrees to take the fonner 
[of these] will ge l^four subahs of the old kingdom — Agra [sic], Malva^ 
Gu 2 arat, and Ajmir and the cf^las, dependent on them, — and fou r suba^ 
of the Decc^ namely, Khandesh, Berar, Aurangabad, and Bidar and their 
ports And whosoever agrees to take the latter, li.e. Deify ] will get the 
eleven subahs olf the old Kingdom Delhi , Pimjab, Kabul, Multan, Tatta, 
Kastoir, Bengal, Orissa, Bihar, Allahabad and Oudh.” [Another ver- 
sion IS given in Fraser Sh dh^ 3 6-37. See Irvine's ^ttr Mughalsj 
i. 61— Ibid., pp. 3S7-90. 

Of all the sovereigns of th e Ho use of Timur — nay, of all the 
sovereigis of JDelhi~no one since Sikandar Lo dL has ever been ap- 
parently so distingui shed for d^^ion, ai^terity, and justice. In 
courage, lo^ suffering, and sQund judg ment he was unri^alfed. But 
from rever^ce for the in junct ions of theJLaw he did not make use 
of punistoent, and without puiushment the admini stratio n of a 
country cannot be mamtained. Dis^sions had arisen ^ong his 
nobles through rivahy , So every jplan and proj ect, that he formed 
came to Uttk-good; and every enteipris^ which he undertopk was 
long in execution, and ^led of its object. Although he lived for 
ninety years, his Ay^senses^were not at all impaired, except his 
hearing, and that tc)ajmlyLSo...sligJ^ ^<^t that it was not pej: 
ceptiWe to others. He o ften passed his nights^in yigjls^and devotion, 
and he denied hissed many p leasures naturally belonging to himia- 
njty.''^ So passed away Aurangzgb whom Sarkar calls “ th e greatest 
of t he G reat Mughal s ^ve one.'* ^ 

The last years of the En^eror were c mwded with b ereavemen ts. 

“ His domestic life,'* observes Sarkar, “ was darkgied, as bereave-; 


1. dt., VII, pp. 3S2-87. 

2. ISarkar, op. dt., p. S84. 
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ments thicjgerifid round his c losing His l^tdcG^edJau^ter- 

m-law, Jah anzeb Banu , died in Gujarat in Ma rch 1705. His rebel 
Akbar had ^^d in exile in a. loreigO-Soil m 1704. Still earlier 
his gifted daughter, the poetess. Zeb-un-nisa . had , ended her days 
in the prison„pf Delhi (170^. And now Ga uhar-ara Begum, the 
sole survivor among his numerous brothers and sisters, diedjn 1706, 
and the news of it dragged out of his heart the pathetic cry, which 
he repeat^ ^nd again, ‘ She and I alone were lefJL-ailiong 

Shiah^Jahan’s children ! ’ In May 1706 ^3is daug^hter Mihr-un-nisa 
and her^husband. Izid Bakhsh (Murad’s son) both died together in 
Delhi, and ngjtLjnonth BuLani Aldrtar, the son of jVkbar. Two of 
his gmnd -children died shortly before his own death (1707), but 
his ministers mercifully withheld the news from the sinking man.”^ 
The pathos of this double tragedy, domestic and political, rings 
through Aurangzeb’sJ^asMetters written to his sons. One may be 
quoted in^enso as a sample of the rest. 

LAST LETTER TO AZAM 
Peace an ^ou ! 

aie has ^ arnve d and w eak ness has grown strong ; 
strength has left^m;^ limbs, I came alj ofw and am^oing may alo ne, 
\1 fmow no t who 1 am and what I h^e beenHomg . The days that 
have been s pent except in austeritids have left only regret Jbgbind 
I them. I j^i^£„jiat^at a ll done any {true) government of th e reahn 
ch^ishing of Jhe peascmtry. 

* Life, so vatuMe, has gone away jor nothing. The A^ter has 

been in myAouse^ but iny j^Jk^t^_eyes_^camot see His spl mdour, 
Lifeji^^smt ; no pace isl^ thM me no more ; and 

of the futur e Jhere is wo hope. 

* My fever has d^arfgd , leaving only the sA m and husks be- 
hind it. My so n Kdm Bakhsh. who has gone to Bijapur, is near 
me. And you me n earer even thm he, ’ Dear S hSLAlam is farthest 
of alt. Gran dson Muhamma d Azm hasr by order of the Great 
frd , arrived ne m Hindm tm (from Menggl)- 

* AU the s oldiers are f eeling helpless, bewU^red, and perturbed 
like me,, who having chosen to leave m^ Mastm, am now in aj state 
of trepidation like quicksilv er. They think not that m have our 


1. Ibid, p. SSL 
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{ever with us). I b rought nothing with me (mto the 
wojld), and am carrying Gway witk_jne the fruits of mv sins. I 
know not what ^is ^ent will me. T hough J_have sjrgng 

hopes of His_grac^ and kindness, yet in view p± gets anxiety 
(fo'es not leave Wh en I am parti ng from my own sdf, who else 
would remain to me? {Verse) ^ ^ 

Whatever the wind^ may be^ 

I am launch in g my boat on the jvater. ^ 

‘ Though the Lor d Cherisier will preserve His daves, yet from 
the point of piew of the outer, world, it is also the dutyuof my sons 
to see that God's creatur es and Muslims may npt be unj ust ly sla in. 

'Convey to my grandson HaMdur (i.e. Bidnr -M^kht) my part- 
ing blessing. At the time of ^ing away I do not $££: the 

desire of meeting jemgins {unsatisfied). ThmigkJM JSegdm. is» as 
cent be syen, afflicted with gnej^ yd God is Jhe^ master of ou t hearts. 
Shortness of sight bears no other fruit Jhan disappointment. 

‘ Farrell I Farewell ' Farewell ! 

AURANGZEB AND THE EUROPEANS 

Aurangzeb’s relations with the Eur opean s, except when they 
were piratical or ot herw ise rec alcitra nt, were on the whole frigidly. 
Though the days of actlYe_palrQnage of the C hristians were over, 
they did not s uffer as might have been e xpected under Aur^ngzeb’s 
po ntifical regim e. Being strong where the Empire was weak, namely 
at §gi, they were d istinctly in a dip lomatically advantag miis posi- 
tion. Besides this, on the west coast, they could and did play a 
double game as between the Mughals and the Marathas ; they tried 
to bargain with bo^. As a rtillerymen their servias were greatly 
appredated in that military age . Their contribution to the revalue s 
otihg-£iBPit£ U-by wav of customs, was not negligibl e. If not kept 
friendly they were a s ource of gr eat irrita tion and danger to the 
pilgrim and other t raffic at the ports and in the sea. The p^cipal 
nati^naIs.-.Soncerned in this were the P ortuguese and the Englis h ; 
the Ehitch and the F rench played only a secondary rfile, at least in 
their direct relations with the E mpire . 

The Portu- Kh afi Khan gives the following account 
Sgjesg..' of the Portuguese in the time of A urang zeb:— 

The officers of the King of Portuga l occupied several neighbouring 

1. Sarkar’s translation from Br. ^seum Addl. 262 40.— Ibid., p. 385. 
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ports, and had erected forts in strong positions and under the protection 
of J^s, They built villages, and in all matters acted very k indly towards 
the peopl e, and did not vex them >vith opp ressiv e taxes. They allotted 
a separate qu^er for the Musulmans who dwelt with them, and ap- 
pointed a ka&i over them to settle matters of taxes and rnarriage. But 
th e call to prayer an(L JmbUc-devotion.^were not p£;rmiM^d_in.JJie^^ 
nients. If a poor Jrav eller had to pass through their possessions, he 
would meet with no other_Jxpuble ; but he would jnot_ be_aW^e to say his 
p^g^s' at his ease. On the sea they a re like the En^ish, and do not 
attack^ojher ships which have not received their according to rule, 
or the slups of Arab ia and Maskat, with which two co^tries they have 
a iQ ng-sta ndjngjenipity, and they attack eadi other whenever opportunity 
offers. If a s^ J^m ^ jiistant port is wrecked and falls into their h^ds, 
they look^ upon it a s -their jprize. But the ir greatest act of tyrc^y is 
tjns. If a si^ject of these misbelievers^ dies, leaving young cjiildren, and 
no gfown- :Up_.son, the children are consi de red jw^ds of the_State. They 
take th^ to their- .places of worship, their churches, which they have 
built in many places, and the pMris, that is to say the priests, instruct 
the chddren in the Chri^ian religion, and bring them up in their jQwn 
faith, whether the ^ild be a Musulm^ ox a Hmdn jpratm^- They 
alsd make ^theai. serve __as slaves. 

‘ In the Adil-^ ^ Konka n, close to the in the fine and famous 
fort of Gfig, their governor-, reside s! ; and there is a captain there who 
exercises full powers on the part of Portugal. They have also estaWished 
some other ports and flourishing: villages. Besides this, the Portuguese 
occupy the coi^ry from J4 or 15 kos south of §iirat to the b ounda ries 
of the fort of Bomb ay, which belongs to the! Ejigli^, and to the borders 
of the territories of the H abs his, which is called the Nizam- s hahi K onkan. 
In the rear of the hiUs of and in strong potions, difficult of 

access, near the fort of Gulshanabad, they have^built seven or eight other 
fqrts, smdj andjgreat. Two of theste, by riame Daman and Basi, which 
they obtained by Ccaud from Sdlan^B^dur^oLCu® they have made 
very strong, and the vilj,^^ around are flourishing. Their po ssess ions 
measure in length aboutJtO .orJiO-to ; but they are not rngte than a kos 
or a and a haff Jn width. They ciyti.vate the ^rts of the Mis, 
and grow the JaesLproducts, such as sugax-xaue, pine^apples, and rice ; 
and cocoa-nut tr^s, and ^el^iL yu^s, in vast numbers, from which 
they derive a very jaUQgfiL. revenue. 

* They have made for use in their districts a silver coin called ashrafL 
worth nine annas. They also use bits of copper which they call Tuzu^, 
and four of these Mzurgs p ass for a fulus . Theum ders of the (of 
India) are not current there. When the people is 

given as the'djSiy, anOil^ leave the management of all affairs, in the 
house and out of it, to their vn^. Th ey have ^nly one y| fe ^ and con. 
cubjgage is not .permitted by tmrmligipm . . . 


1. E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp, 344-46. 
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The chief trotjhlfi to the Empire, as we saw under Sjhah Tahan, 
was from the p irates of Cha tgagn. Besides the 
Ch t Maghs and A rrakanese . they included among 

— “ them a good number of P^ugijfise and half- 

cast adventurers. Evidently these had never been t amed by the 
severe m easures taken by Aurangze b's father. Indeed, when their 
captain was asked by Sha yistha KMn , the Mugh ^ Gover nor of 
Bengal, What did ^e zammdm Ql-tbje.Magfas fix as_yo ur salary ?** 
the cqigmr;:chief ^ had the a udac ity to reply, ** Our salary was the 
I mpmal dominion ! We co nsider e4 t he whole of Bengal as our 
jagir. All the t welve jponths of the year we made our g^llec tipn 
[i.e., Iwoty] \^tb^t tro uble^ We had never to bpth^_oursjBlves 
about aml as an d _amms ; nor had we to render ?^<yniintR an d bala nces 
to ariylx)dy. Passage over water— was (land) survey. We never 
slack^ed the enh^cement-ot (7i<fr„jents,. viz., b ooty . For years we 
have left no arrears of [tos] revemie. We have wjth,ii&_papers of 
the diyision of the booty,, vill^e hy^vilkgej^ for the Jast^4tt years-''^ 

IVCr^Junda^ on account of his preo^pjaition with the Assam 
campaign and his suddga- death, having faded to suppress these 
Feringi pirates, Shayis^^JKhan (who succeeded to the viceroyalty 
of Bengal on 8th March, 1^4) determined to suppress theST once 
for all. Their cruelties had become intolerable. M anuc ci describes 
them as ' hard_£f^he^t,^accustome^taJcilLeY^^littk^cM 
withqu^regretJ^^ The details of the campaign may be read in 
Sarfer.2 On the morning of 26 January. 1666, the fort of Chatgaon , 
the nest of the pirates (MaghL_and F ering i), surrendered. ‘Large 
numbers of the pea sants of Bengal who had been carried off and 
kept prisoners he re, were now r eleased from the Magh oppressi on 
and returned to theu jiomes.' (Ate gg?r-n^m g). ‘C^^27. January, 
1666, Buzurg^ymn^4 j^ f ort of Chatgaon . reassured 

the people that their lives were safe, and firmly forbad e his soldiers 
to oppress the p eople , in order to c ause the place to be well-pSpu - 
lated and prosperous^ (Shihabuddin). The place was re - namedJ 
Islimabid. 


1. ^arkaL 203-4. 

2. From Shi habuddin TjtlWs. aycoun L^s presgyed in the Bodliean 
MS. 589 and the A^mgn^ma, — Ibid^ pp. 205-2^ 

Cf. “Piracy in the Western Seas in the reign of Aurangzib,“ A. 
Duarte, J. U. B., V, 4, Jan. 1737. 
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In the war with the Ma ratha s. as already noticed, the Rirtu- 
gugse, being placed between two^fees tried to 

(li) Oifilonaa^ receive w armth from both without g^ng 

Relations. , , ^ . T 

— scoi^aied. By way of illustration may be cited 

the conduct of the Portugujese viceroy at the time of Jai Sing h. 
In reply to le^s from the latter, inJ^gS, the former,iepIied assur- 
ing that he had sent orders to all the captains not to help ^hivaji, 
according toj^aj Singh’s r equest.! , A treaty was .signed, in Janua ry 
1^667, between the Portuguese and the Mi^hals, in which was agreed 
among other t hing s that the * F yang i an should not^ rotect (pa rdon, 
lit,) in th eir kingdom ^a man_whp jebejs agaipstjihe^ Mughal King, 
and should cpn^^.iiim^jasL^j:ebeI^ the.. Portugal King.'^ Yet, 

before Auranggeb made pe^ with Shivaji in Man^. 1668^ the 
Portuguese had already come to terms with the M^ratha^ in Decern- 
ber 16€Z>. a year after the traty above referred tp.'^ But when 
Spobhiii invaded Goa together with the rebelli ous Pri nce Akbar, 
jin t 683-4 ,, the Portuguese again acted in concert with the Imperia- 
1 lists, and again came to toms with the l^rathas.^ Nor were the 
Mughals more co nsiste nt. Shah Alam plotted to seize Goa, by 
tr^chery. “ This mpture with the Portuguese,'* observes Sarkar, 
^'was the ij^rst^ mistake that the prince ^cpuM^have^cpnm be- 

cause it ulti mately caused the annihilation of his axmy through 

famine .The prince's_only,^_wQrk in Konkan had been, as the 

Enghsh^merchan^ remark, ‘ to r^nge to-^ni fro,. Jis he pleases, with 
I littlejrejislance. He hath taken^iia stronghold^but ruins the cou ntry. 
lays^^_wa§.te, and burns all towns he comes near.' The scarcity 
in his camp reached an eirtrem^ ppint. The soldiers, through fasting 
retained wily the last breath of thejr^liv^. So, the baffled prince 
returned to the. j?^g/ on 2 QttL February. The friendliness of the 
Por tugue se towards the lijarathas once again brough t down tjie 
Imi]Ngial_3nn& into their Northeiii ^ (i.e. Bassein and 

Dajnan), in Ij^, when MatebaLjChan (the governor of JCalyan) 
defeated their armies and made pr ison ers of their sufejects. ‘*The 
viceroy of Goa at last made peace by humble submission to the 
Emperor and the offer of pre sents.”^ ~ 

1. Hecas. A Treaty between. Auiamzeb and the Portuguese, d. 1. 

Z, Ibid., p. 7. 

3. Ibid., p, 12. 

4. Sarkar. Short HMimyoj Mxangzib, p. 299. 

5. Ibid., p. 303. 

6. Ibid., p. 353. 
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The first English factor y within the Mughal Empire was esta- 
^ \ blished at Surat in 1612. From there goods 

<3^ The^Engli^ excham^ed, by the landjroute, with Agra 

and Delhi. In the Golko nda kin gdom they had an agency at Masuii- 
patam. Further north they est ablished a factory at Hariharpur, 25 
miles s. e. of Cut tack , and another at B alasore in 1633. Outside the 
Empire they bought, in 1640. .the site of Fort S t._ George^ (Madras)^ 
which was ‘ the fksHride pend ent station, in India. Hugh was opened 
in 1^51, and nishdn (or order) was o btain ed from Prince Shuja 
(165^2) perruitting the English to trade in Bengal on payment 
3^000 annually in lieu of all kinds of customs .aDd_di^s. “ The Ben^ \ 
trade^continued to gr ow rapidly: in 1668,d}e company. eM>orted 
the province goods worth £34*0QCl in 1675 the value rose to £ 85.0 0Q. 
in 16X7 to £100^000, and in 16S0 to £150, OCK). .. .The first British, 
ship sailed up the Gan^s Jrom the Bay of Beagal'-in.^l679.”’ 

On the strength of the nishan a^ve referred to the English 
began to cl aim ex emption from all dutie s, 
which led to friction and ulti mate ly war. In 
— Man[ciL 168(1 Aurangzeb had also issu^ a far- 

man allowing the English, on payment of a consolidated duty of 
3^ p x. at 5nrat, to trade fredy within the Empire. This was dif- 
ferently interpreted by the twp^parties. Besides, the En glish refused 
to pay exacrions like r ahdd rj, pes hkash . fa rmaish, etc., and protiesled 
against the practice isau da-i-khas ) of ImperiaLand loc al officials, 
opening packages of goods in transit and taking a;^y a rtic le s a t 
less than market prices^ ^ 

Corhm^ting on this, SjuJading ^ Sarkar o bserves. “ On 10th 
April J^fiSLAurangzib issued an order that in all provinc es there 
would be two-JiQifQTnLxatea of customs ^duty on importsJn Juture, 
namely 2i p x. for M uslims and S p.c. f o r Hindus . The Mug hal 
GoveimmenX_s^rns to have foundL it difficult to ass ess and levy the 
nziya per h^d from the EuropeaBSL in the same maongr as from 
the Hindus^ and conse^quently it ^ins to have offered diem (March 
IfiSOl a compromi^ by t urning the /uim Jnto an addition to the^ 
i mport duty on their goods^ raising the latter to ^Sjr p.c .. 

The cjmms. of to escap ejU ^ duty 

on the (zctu d va lue of their JmpgrtsJ)y a fixe^mpuoL^p^ment of 
R$. ^OOO^as concj^d by Sh uja in 1652) and {£)) to trade abso'- 


1. Ibid, pp. 403-4. 
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lively jmJn all otherjpmts^ of I ndia m payms^ of omton^ in 
\ S urat (in virtue of A^!iT^;^zib* s far man ofJMSO}, are both and 
ij^dite^Midi^ofi^ myj^asoning'*^ 

But the English were deternaiced to defend ihei lLevasion by 
f,orce. A sample of theiL- attitude is seen in Job Ch ariiodtoJCgfusal 
lo^ay the sum of Rs._43,000 decreed by an Indian judge against 
claigiSL put forward by the Indian ^mercl^nts and brokers eniployed 
by the JE, L Cp.„at Kasimbazar (1684-^J ; consequently Charnock’s 
f^gry was inyegted by Iii^erial troops in August 1685. The mal- 
factor escaped to iiugli in April Jiext. On 28th October 1686,, 
the English proyoked a fight and sacked the Mughal town of HuglL 
Shayistha Khan, on hearing of this, “decided to cmsh these dis- 
turbers of public P^ce.” In December the English fell b ack on 
Su^apati (modern Calcutta). In Februa.ry 1687^ they seized the 
island of HijlL where they assembled all their land and sea forces 
in the Bay of jBengal, and burnt and looted Balaspre for two days. 
Finally, they were overwhelmed by Mughal troops, and on 11th 
June the English ev acuated Hijli Jort^ “ carrying off all their ammu 
nition ana ardllery, their drums beating and their banners flying ! 
In lfiS8_ Job Charnock's ola^ as Agent in Bengal was taken by 
Cagtain_I^th who disgraced the name of Enjgland by his great 
exfigsses^ ill -trea ting Chnstians and ngn-Cfaristians, men and women 
alike. Being foiled in his proj^t of wresting Chatgaon. from the 
Mughals^ he sailed for Madras in sheer ^sgust (17th Feb. 168J9.) 

The Emgeror, on hearing of these hoglife,jaetm at once 
ordered the arrest of all Engli^npi, the seizure of all their_iactories, 
and the prohibition of all trade and intercourse with them. Within a 
year (F^^6^, *The English fof Sujmt] having made a most 

hjimble, submissive^jaetition and [promised] that they ^uld 

present the Ern peror with a fine, of 150,000 and behave them- 
selves no su<jija.-shamefiiL -manner, His Majesty par- 

doned their faultg^nd-agrged — that they fgllgw-41lfiiiLi^^ as in 
former timi^ .' After this the English were allowed to return to 
Bengal and trade fr^ly without any furtiher^ trouble. Job Char- 
nock came back from Madras t o Sutanati as .^nt on 24tli August. 
“ This was the foun^jatiop of Calcutta and of the JBxtti^JPosyer in 
Northern India. On IQtl L February 16 ^ an imperial order 
(hasb-ul-k^m) was issued by the grand^ wazjr to the diwan of 

1. For fuller discussion s^e_ilarkaiv--op. cit., pp. 405-6. 
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Bengal, allowing the English to carry on their ^de in that pro- 
vince without molestatign on j^mg^Rs.AQQQ-^'yfiaiLinl^ 
cu ^oms and other Although this was app^ntly a victoryj 

for the English it was evidently the o^come of the int ercessio n oi 
Ibr^jm Man, the new S^^hdm of BenggJL who was fri^dly to 
the English and had taken charjge of the province in Ma y 1689^ 

Sir Josiah ChjldL Chai rm an of the^E. L Co. in London, had 
been responsible for the ignominious^ jsar in 
Bengal. He was ambitious, as we have pointed 
^ elsewhere in this book, to lay ‘ the founda- 

tion of a " large, j vell-jgrounded,^ sure English dominion in India for 
all time to come.’ In the result, “The expe(Mon, ras hly p lanned] 
and unfqrtunaje in execution, was an utter failure.”'-^ Sir John' 
Child, General and Director-imChief of Engljish Factories in India, 
acting under instructions from home, led a similar expedition with 
no more honourable jesults. On ^ 25th Apnl^ 16^87,, he abandoned 
Smut (“a fool’s paradise”) for Bombay (“the key-oi India”). 
He demanded from the Mughal Governor of Surat “compensation 
for past injuries and a new charter confirming and extending their 
privileges.” The Mughal reply to such conduct was the (^yipys. 
The English factprj_at Surat„was invested by Imp^ial troops, and 
the English factors, including among them Benjamin Harris, the 
Chief of Surat Council, were imprisoned and kept in irons for 
l^months (Dec. 1688 — ^April 1690). At the same time the.Siddis 
of J^ira, as allies of the Muirhals . attacked Bombay (May 1^9) 
and confined the EnglisIi_withiaJdiei^ “ Governor^Chiljl there- 
fore, made an abject appeal for pardon, sending a mjssion to Aur anjg - 
zib under G. Weldon and Abraham Navarro (10th Dec. 1689). 
The Emperor pardoned them, by an order dated 25th December 
1689. The Epglish were restored to their old position in the Indian 
trade on condition of paying a fine_pf,one-and-half lakhs of Rupees, 
and restoring the goods taken from Indian ships. 

Europ^n ^iracx in the I ndian Oce an had commenced with 
Vasc^daJjamajat the close of the 15th ceiOtury. 


Tim 


iii)) English 


“It excited JO moral reprobation in Christen- 
dom.”^ In 1635, Cobb^ captain of an English/ 
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ship licensed by C harles L plundered two Mu ghal vesse ls at the 
mouth of the Red ; and in 1638, Sir William Courte n. with a 
similar char ter from theJKing.xitiingtod, sent out fo ur ships which 
robbed Indian^ye^ls and tortured their crews.'" For these mis- 
[deeds the E. I. Co. at Surat was oWi^ed to pay an i ndem nity of 
jRs^^^ 1^0,0007 

‘ In the second half of the 17th century," writes Sark ar, “ an 
even imre jawjess race of men 7han the old Buccaneers appeared 
and extended their op^ations to the Indian jQcean, acting generally 
in single ships and plundering vessels of every nationality. ‘ Of these 
men, ch iefly English, the most notorious were Te^h^ Evory, Kidd, 
E nglan d and Tew, and many others less known to fame. . 
T7. .Roberts alone was credited with the destruction of 400 trading 
v^sels^IrTthr^^years. .. .The chief cause of their immunity lay in 
the fact that it was business of rpbody in partkular to act against 
tl^. . . .Their friend s on shore supplied their wants and gave them 
timely information of rich prizes to be looked for, or armed ships 
to be avoided. Offici als hig h in authority winked at their doings, 

I jrnunjjohich the^drew_, aJ?rofit, . . . Not only were the greater number 
of pn^^teSLOf English bipod, but p irate c a ptams of natipnalifips 
often sailed und^-Englis h colo urs. The native o fficia ls, unable to 
distinguish the r ogue s from the fiQnest^ t raders, held the E. JL Co.’s 
ser vants responsib le for their jnisdeeds.’’^ 

In jj8 1 two pirate shins flying Eng lish colou rs secured a booty 
of ^ Jukhs of Rupees in the Re d Seg . The most notorious ^ among 
these buc caneer s was H enry Brid gman {alias JEvory). His crown- 
ing ach ievem ent, the ca pture of the Gmy-iSMUlffL is thus degcribed 
by KhifI K h&n 

‘ Tlie roya L ship called the Gan'i-i-saw ai. than which there was no 
larger in the fort of Sura t. Ucsfed to sajl every year for the House of God 
(at Mecca ). It was now b ringing bac k, to -511 tnrs in 

silver and gold, the produce of the gal^nf gnndfi at and 

Jedd a. The captain of this ship was I brahim . . There were 80 

guns and j40Q musket si on board, besides, other impl ements of war. It 
had come withia JS or 9 day s of Surat, when an English_^an came in 
s^ t. of much smaller siz e, and not having a jdArd or fo urth part of the 
armament of the When it came within gun-shot , a gun 

was fired at it from the r oyal s hip. By ill-luc k, the gun burs t, and three 
tpur m ep^were killed by its fragme^nts. About the s ame time , a shot 
from the enemy stmck and d amage d the main mast , on which the safety 


1’. Sarl^r, op. dt., p. 412. 
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of the vessel depends. The Englishmen perceived this, and being en- 
couraged by it, bore down to djtack, and drawing their swords, juoupied 
on board of their oj^onents. The Christians are not bold in the use of 
the s^fiffd, and there were so many vessels on board the ^al vessel 
that if the c aptain had made any resistance, they must have been de- 
feated* But as soon as the English begarL -lo^board. Ib rahim Khan ran 
down into the_hpld. There were some Turki gir ls whom he had bought 
in Mpcha as congyibines for himself. He put t urban s on their 
and swords into their hands, and incited th em to fight . These fell inta 
the ha nds of the esjany, who soon became x^riec t rnasters of th e_ifeip. 
They transferred the treaure and raan 2 Lnnscuieia_to their_Qwa.-sh45. When 
they had laden their ^ip, they brought the r oyal ship t o shore-near-^one 
of their settlem^ts, and busied themselves for a week searching for 
plunder, stri pping the men, and di^ionpyring the wome n, botlt-old and 
young. ^ They then le^ the ship, carryin g off ^le men. Several hpnouimblc 
women, when they found an opportunity, threw th emse lves into the sea, 
to preserve their digstity, and some others killed themSfilYfis with knives 
and daggers!. 

‘ This loss was r eported to Amangzeb, and the ne^ writ ers of the 
port of SuraLsent some rup^s which the English had coined at Bo mbay, 
with the sup erscrip tion containing the name of their igipij re Kin g. Aurang- 
zeb then ordered that the Ejnglish Jactgrs who were r esidin g at Surat 
for commerce should be seize d. Order s were also given to I timad K Mn, 
superintendent of the I)oit of Sur at, and Sidi Yakut JKj^^ to make pre- 
parations for besieging the fort of Bombay. The evils arising from thei 
English occupation of B(^lwy were of long s tandi ng. The English weret 
not at all alarmed at the threatenings. They knew that Siddi Yaku t was 
offemied at some^ij ights * he had reeled. But they were mor e active than 
usual in buildiiig„ bastions and :walls, and in bl ocking up the roads, so 
that in the end they made the pla^ quite imp regnable. Itimad Khan 
saw all these preparatipns, and came to the condugLpn that there was 
no reyoaedy, and that a struggle with the Engli sh would re^lt only in 
a h eavy J oss , to the customs rev-enue. He made no s eriou^ ^greparations 
for carrying the ro yal order into execution, and was not willing thafeven a 
rupee. -should be lost to the re venue . To save appea r^c es, he kept the 
English factors in confinement, but piiyately he endeavoured to effect an 
arrai^ement. After the confinement of t^r fa ctor s, the En glish , by way 
of regilsal, seized upon every Imp erial o flScer, wherever they found one, 
0^1 sea or on and kept them ^1 in confinement So matter s went 
on for s JkmsL-tilJlfiJl 

The is of peculiar interes t as the aiydtor of the narr ative, 
on which we have so m uch depended , was him- 
i^ rsons e mployed in the nego- 

tiations. 


1. E. & IXi.„Qp. dt., Vir, pp. 350-51. 
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During these troubles/ writes Kj^fi IChi n. * I, the writer of this 
'Work, had the mi sfortune of seeing the English of Bombay , )vhen I was 
acting as* apnt for A bdur „Ra zzak Khi n^at the port of Sura t. I had 
purchased gogds to tEe value of nearly two la cs of rupee s, and had to 
coi;iv^ th^_ fi'oni Surat to Abdur Razzak, the /^tyrfsr^pfJR^ri.i My 
route was along the s eashore through the poss essio ns' of the Po rtugue se 
and the E^hsh. On arriving near gfiinbay, but while I was in 
the Portugu ese t erritory, in con^quence of a lette r from Abdur^^z^, 
I waited ten or twelxg._dajS for the e^ort of Sid i Yakut Kha n. Abdur 
R azza ic had been on friendly terms with an Engli^man in his old Hai- 
darab^_daySj_and he had now written to him about giving a ssis tance to 
the cpnypy. The E^lis^an sent out the bjxither of his diwan, very 
kindly iGyiliog me to visit _him. The Pqrtugue^ captain and my com- 
■^panions were averse to my going there with such Y.^iiable_propeily. I, 
however, put my trus t in God, and went to the Englishman. I told the 
diwan! s brother, that if the c onversatioi L turned upon the capture of the 
ship, I might have to say_unplea^iU tMng^, for I would speak the truth. 

I The Englishma n's vakil _a dvised me to say. ireely^^what I deemed _right, 
and to spe ak_not hing but the truth. 

‘ When I entered the f ortre ss, I observed that from the_gate there 
was on eadj^-aid^pf the roaiT a line of youths, of twel^or fo urtee n years 
of 2 [ge, well dressed, and having ex^fillent_^musk^ts on Their jhoulders. 
Every step I a dvanc ed, young men with sprouting ^^aids, handsome and 
well clbriied, with fing muskets in their^jh^nds, were visible on every side. 
As I went oQvwds, I found Englishmen^ s tan ding with long_beaa:ds, of 
similar ^e, and with the same^ accoutrements and djes's. After that I 
saw musketeers {bar^ndaz), well digs^ed and arranged, drawn up in 
ranks. Further on I saw En glishm en with w hite bear ds, clothed in bro- 
cade, with muskets on their shoulders, drawn up in two ranks, and m 
perfect array. Next I saw some EogUgh childceii, handsome, and wearing 
pearls' on the borders of their hats. In the same way, oh b oth sides , as 
far as the door of the house where he a bode . I found (town up in ranks 
on both sides nearly 1,000 m usketeers dressed and a ccou tred as for a rjmew. 

‘ I then went straight up to the pj^e where he was! s^ted on a 
chair. He wished me Good-day „ his usual form of sal utatio n ; then he 
rose from his c^r, emtocgsLeiC, and signe d for me to^ down on a 
cfaair in front of,.him. After a fe w ki ndjnguiries, our disburse turned 
upon diff erent jthings, pleasant and impleasant, bitter and s wee t ; but all 
.he said was in a kig d and friendly spirit . towards Abdur tozzak . He 
inquired why his factors i had been pjaced in coij^ ement . Knowing that 
<Sod and th e Prophet of God would protect ^me, I angered, ''Although 
you do not agloiowl^e that s hamef ul action, worthy of the re£S^lion 
of all a^isible men, which was perpetra ted by your wy ^ed this 

qu^rion you have put to me is as if a wise rnguT liould ask where the 

2zak of Golkonda fame who had 
service. 


(l.j This yras the identical A^ „ R 
Jfntwndled himself to the IrSperial 
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sun IS when all the world is fi lled with h j^ravs ’ He replied, “Those 
who have an ilI-feehnE; against me c aat upon me the for the fault 

of othi^rs How do you k now that this deed, was the. work of nay jpesb ’ 
By what satisfactory proo f will you establish this ^ ' I rephed, ‘ In that 
ship I had a number of wealthy a^uaintances. and or three poor 
ones, desUtute of all_ worldly wealth I heard from them that when the 
ship was plundered, and they were taken_ prisoners, some men, m the 
dress and wnth the lool« of Engli^men, and on who^ J^nd^ and bodies 
there were marks, wounds, and scars, said in their own lan^juage, ‘ We 
got these scars ^t the time of the siege of Sidi Yakut, but J:o-day the 
scars have been removed from Qur heart ’ A person who was with them 
knew Jiin^ and Persian, and he translated their wprds to .my friends 

CSi hearing this he l^ghedjoudly, and said, “ It is true t hey may 
ha ve ^gi d _so They are a party of Englishmen, who, having received 
woimds in the siej^e oI_Yakub_Khan, were taken prisoner by him Some 
of them parted from me, joined the Habsht and became Musulmans 
They stayed with Yakut Khan some time, and then ran aw ay from him 
But they had not the jace to com e back to me Now they have gone 
and t^en part with the dmgenars, or bakangs, who lay viplentjhandsj 
on sljips upon the_§ea , and~witir them they are se rving as pirates Your] 
sovereign’s officers do not underotand how they me_ actuig^^ but cast the/ 
blame upon me ' ~ ^ 

I sm ^ngly ^^lied, What I have hcajcL^about your readin ess of 
reply and your wi-^in, I h^e (now) _5fien,. All pra^_J:o your ability 
for giving ofThand, and withou^co^deration, such an exculpatory and 
aen sible answer ^ But you must recall to mind that the h eredita ry kings 
of Bij^pur and Haidarabad and the good-for -nothi ng Sam bha have not 
escajjed the hands of King A urangzeb Is the i ^and o f Bomb ay a sure 
reteg^"^^ I added, ‘ What a manifest declar ation of rebellio n you have 
shi o^ m comjng^ nipees ^ “ 

‘He replied “We have to send every year a large s u m of money. 
the profits of our commerce, to our country, and the coiM of th e K ing 
of Hin^stan are of short w^ht, and much debase d , and in this island, 
in the course of buymg and sell ing them, great disputes anse Conse- 
quently we have placed our own na mes on the _coi|is, and have made' 
them cprrenj in our own, ju risdicti on ” A good deal more conversation 
passed betwe en us f, and part of it see med to vex him , but he ^owed 
himself thr oughout very t houghtful of Abdurjlazz^ Khjn, and mindful 
of his obli^i^ to protect ^^"’‘^hen the in terview was over, he pro- 
ffered me entertainment in their f ^hm n , but as' I had resolve d from 
the first that I woul d not de part from the usual course m the presen t 
interview, I and pm, and wa s glad to escape/ 

KhaflJ K ^ty concludes this account with the f ollowing note — 
‘The total revenue of Bombay, which is chij ^y derived fr om tetel- 
nuts-and cocoa-nuts, does not r each to two^ or three fg gg^f rupees 
The profits of the com merce of these misbelievers, according to re- 
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port, does not exceed t¥?git 3 fjflc^_jat.n®ees^ The balanc e of the 
for the main tM ance of thj^ En f flish settlen fent is 
obta^d by plundering, the s hips vo yapn^ 

which th^^ takei one- ox two^ evjery year. When the ^jps are pro- 
ceeding to the ports of Mpch^ and Jadda laden with the foods of 
Hindustan, they do not interf^ with them ; but when they return 
bringing go ld a nj„ silver and /6ra^ffmX_and rial,^ their spies have 
found out which s^hip bea rs the richest burden, and they attack it/^ 


The culprits when they could be caught were imprisoned, the 
L Co.’s factors and officers were indemnified, 
jp imprisoned or threatened with extradition, but 

— - European piracy continued triumphant in Indian 

paters sp^the absence of a_ stron g Ind ian navy . After the Ganj-u 
savm incident, in September_„lM5, the Dutch proffered to clear the 
s eas i n return for exclusive rights of trading within the Empire free 
of all duty ; but the Emperor declined ffie offer. An agreement, on 
the other hand, was made with the Enfhsh for a similar responsi- 
bility in reffim for half the running cost ^ each double voyage of 
‘ the escorting shi^. Co nsequ ently all the I^iglisb pri^ners were 
set at liberty on 27 th June, But the s^e year-saw the renewal 
of piracy in a more yirulent form under Captain William -JSdd* 
“ destined to blosso m into the most redoubtable _pixate who ever 
besmirched the honour of En^and.”^ He had been s^t out by a 
syndicate of English nobl emen on the Adventur e, a very_strong 
ves sel, to de^qy jiiracy_.in the IndiaixPceap ! ‘‘ Arriving 

off Calicutjeariy^ in 1697, he took to a Jife_pf_piracy,, shamelessly 
describing his robber ies a s legitim^SLacte^f jprivat^ring^^thori^ed 
b y the King of England. Kidd’s success drew many restless Eng lish 
seamen into his par ty. * Dist ributing his for ces with the sk ill of a 
sgfibstrategist,’ C aptain K jdcL domipated the I ndia n Ocean, with his 
munifeins and s^res drawn from a base in Ma daga scar. ‘ AIDtoJd, 
the p ^te fl eet moimtedJ21]L^^ and was manned by not less 
than 30(IJEurpp)^ns, of whom the gre at majo rity were Englishm en.’ 

Finally, in Dfic«|xibCT_lg^ An gnat K han, the Mughal gover- 
nor of Surat, surrounded the European facto ries and gave them an 
Vltimaffim either to give an und ertaking to guard the seas or to 



3. 


Ibid., pp. 351-54, 

op. cit, p. 415. 

Ibid. 
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leave the country Conseguently “ the_Eiiglisb, 

French and Daidi agreed to act m^concert to suppress piracy, and 
signed bonds JiyL.!5diich they jointhi enjga^gd tp^malffi good aU future 
Ipsses. On receiving this agreement, Aurangzeb reversed his em- 
t^Q on Europe^ trade-in the Mughjl jorSlons, and he wrote 
to the SuraTgoyemor to settle the matter in his_pwn way. In the 
terms of this agreement, ‘the Dutch ^nyoyed the Mecca jpilgrinw 
and p^olled die entrance to the Red Sea, besides paying Rs. JO^QOO 
to the governor of Surat ; the English paid Rs. 30,000 and patrolled 
the South Indian seas, while the French made ^ similar payment 
and policed the jPersian Gulf-' 

Never^eless, “ a return jprepared in January 1702 showed that 
the capdves at Surat nurDbered_109_perspns, including 21 En glish 
oflScials of the Company. .. .and 1^ seamen.” Sir John Gi^er was 
imprisoned for 6 years from February 1701^ with a few Jntervals ; 
but this was mainly due to the machinations of Sir Nicholas Waite, 
President of a new rival English^ Company estabjfehed at ^rat on 
8th Apri^ 1699. An ambassador from the King of En^ and, Sir 
W illiam No rjos, waited upon Auyangzeb for 16 months (from 27 
Jan. 170M8^ April 17I02J), but with no result. Another jgiratical 
outrage was co mmitted off Surat , on 28th ^u g. 170 3, when two ships 
returning from Moch a were captured. By way of indenmity, Itibar 
Khin, the governor of Surat, extorted, from Vittal and Kesh av 
Pa rekh (the Old English Com pany!s brokers), ^ lacs oi ru pees , and 
another ^ similarly from the^IM^. But when Aurangzeb 
heard of this, he dis^^proyi^Lpf JUibarls „acti^ and set aside the 
agreement of 1699_ under which the indai mity was demanded. Mis- 
adventures of this nature with cons^Bl^at4>unishmOT^ followed by 
piratical reprisals, continued, and Aurangzeb realised the hdpless- 
ness of the station in the ab^ce^of a strong I mperial navy. But 
he was Jop_i3TUcb_pre:0!^^ with his PeccatLjyar. Khafi Khan 
notes with much concgm^ *The Mahratta^ ^p^ppssess tte newly* 
builtjoits nl^JChind^ KolSbl, Kator a, in the sea op- 

posite the i^ud fortress bel onging to t h e Habshis, Their warships 
cnjis^. about these forta^ and att ack vessel^ yhenever they get"^the 
oppo rtuni ty. The sak mm als o, who are caped 

a lat^sgjgLof men bdj ^gipg t o in the p rovince of Ahmed -/ 
abad, ar^ no torio us for th eir piracies a nd they a;tta^fronLli!n€ to 


1. Ibid., p. 416. 
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time the smadl ^hip s which come from ^ndar Abba si and M^kat. 
They do not venture to attack the large $hijOS. which carry the pil- 
gims. The reprobaje En glish a ctjn the same way as 

( ^ THE RIDDL E OE AURAl^G^ 

Alirangzeb^s^charaeter was a ^^t^ enigm a even to his^uatem- 
paries ; we are hardly in a b etter posi tion to 
correctly, understand him. His reign was a rid- 
foP ‘ ^le in _,cQ ntrasts. To JjcJrow the _ familiar 

.^ithesi s from j::y ickens, ‘‘ It was the jDes^of Ijjnes, it was the worst 
"of times, it was the a ge of w isdom, it was the age _o£ ^lishness, 
it was the jpo^ J^lief, it was the ^och ofjncr^duljty, it was 
/the s eason c)f LijBiit it was the season of Darkness, it was the spring 
,of hope, it was the winter of despair, we had eveiy^hing^ befoxe us, 
we had nothing,, l^fom us, we were all going direct to Heaven, we 
were all gping^direct _the other way — in short, the lyriod was so 
f^JikeJJie_presj^tj^^ that some of its noi siest authorities in- 
■ sisted on its being receiv^. for jgopd J^r-ior evil^ in the superlative 
‘degree of com par ison only.,^ 

Only, on the throne of Delhi^ instead of there being ' a king 
w,ith^jLJaigeja^ there was one jathLAjarge nose: and an itching 

; the queen jvith a plain fa ce 1 was s imply out of the picture. 

4 modem writer has pronouncedAuraggzeb ** a puzzlin g com- 
.PflUild of cont radicti ons. * B^niier found him, ‘ r eserve d, subtle, 
and a COTjpl^e jmast^ of the ar^of dissimu lation.' He further said 
that ‘ every, jifirsen in the court, excepdngjonl y hjs brothe r. Par a, 
seemed to ^orm an erroneous estima te of his cha|gcter .’‘* Thia.^QUld 
be su fficien t caution^ jor all modem critics o f Aurangzeb ' s strange 
eni gngdc characte r. We shall here^og|y^^|J^ an attempt t o present 
this I mperial chameleon in all his Ranging colours ^ in|tead of trying 
to dogmati se. 

inidr7.'i I \m t 

Aurangzeb’s letters, of which ov er 2.000 are exta nt, are an 


X. E. & D., op. dt, Vll, p. 355. 
2. DfriSeftidli Careri who saw 




lio Dtecgp, spe^ oT his white beard , a^fliosting 

lyMy with his ouy(g,..ak^ 'he was of a l ow stature, wtth a btzMfwsjg^ 
lemkr and p. 197. 

3, Lane dpoo le. Awm^ztST p. 87! 

4. p. 10. 
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That these were no jdle sentiments diplQmatigali^jex^ to 
Benevolent In- deceive the world is borne out by the wise re^- 
tenti^s; lotions he made for the_j3y[idaiice of his^rsvenue 

oj^Jals. That he had jjsa -Striyen^ to act ac- 
cording to them has heeiL amply demonstrated by his own civil 
achievements as Viceroy dL tbe_ Peccan. We have space only for 
1 a few of these wa^r of illustration. 


^ rj^e^tl^regula^^ 

I 

' The officers' of the present and lu^e^fl^nYs* of the Empire of Hindu- 
stan from end to end, should collect the revenue and other [dues] from 
the mqfmls in the proportions and manner fbced in the luminous Law 
and shining orthodox FaiSi, and [according to] whatever has been meant 
and sanctioned in this gracious mandate m pursuance of the correct and 
trustworthy Traditions — 

‘And they should not d^an d new , ofdei s.-eyerv. year, but should 
consider d^y and tr ansgrej aion as the cause of their disgrace, in this 
viorld and_ die i^xt. 

First.— < They should practise b^pevolence to the cultivator s, inquire 
into their coqdi^, and exert themselves judigouslv^^and t^ so 
jthat [the c ultivat ors'] may joyfully and the cul- 

(tivation, and every arable tract may be brought under tillage. 

[C ommentary on the margin : — “Concern ing wha L has been written 
in the 4rst,xkuse the wish of the Jiii§L£ai2^!QL^ displ^jrieudliness 
and gpod manageme nt which are the cause s of the increasJepl jcultivation. 
And^at [friend lines s] comists in this Qustpm 

^i hauld you take a dam or above the fixed amovmit and rat e. By 

no person should the rvots be ot) j^essed or molested in cmv wav. The 
manager of ^toslat the place should be a protector tof ^rights] and 
just [in carrying out these orders.]” 

Second^ If you find that the p^sant§.-are unable to procure 

the imi>lgm^s^ tillage, advance to them money from the S^te in the 
form of SL taa moi after ta king security, ^ 

[Commentary : — ‘As the Emperor lik^a 

leniajgr and justice, [he here prders] that the offij^rs shguljd^ldniyC^ 
forjgne^^?^?’ retur n of a f ug^y^gpt] and, m the_ca^^of [direct] 

eu itiyation or lease, £Eey^ should pay ^a Jiim amL . surplus i5t above the 
Government revenue.'] ^ 
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Sixth . — ‘ In places! where no tithe or reyemie -be^n laid on a 
cultiQ^ land, fix whate ver ought to be fixed according to the Holy Law. 
If it be revenue, jix t he revenue at such amomt t hat the ryots ^nay 
not he mmel bv JJie i myment jiLit : and ior no Reason exceed hal l 
€rjp]t even th ough the land may be catablg of Paving more . Where the 
amount is accept it, provided that if it is kjmaj, the Govern- 

ment sh^e„ should not exc^ one-half, lest the lyots-he ruined by the 
exaction. Otherwise reduce the jormer kharaj and fix whatever the ryots 
can easily pqy. If^ i^e lan d is c ap able o f paying* more than the fijred 
[amount] do not take more. 


V 


S^enth.^* You may ch ange re venue {Muzzqf) into ahare of 

crop (Muqasema), or pice versa, if the ryqts agree ta it: otherwise not, 
N intl^^ ' In lands subject to fb^ land revenues, if any non-Jpre- 
Visitable calamity overtakes a soim field, you ought to inquire carefully, 
and grant remission to the extent of the calamity, as required by truth 
and the nature of the case. And in reusing j^toduce from the remnant, 
see that a net one-half [of the produce] may be Jgfi tg the jyqtSj} 

[Co mme ntary ‘ In the case of fields which have been flooded, 
or where the c^in-water has been exhausted, or any noiyireventeble cala- 
mity has over-taken the crop before reaping, so that the ryot has secured 
nothing, nor has time enoujh_ left for a second crop to be raised before^ 
the beginning of the n^t year—consider the revenue as renutted 


' R asik-d as^ th rifty mid obedient to Is lam, hope for Imperial favours 
and know — "" " 


* That all^the desites and aims of the Emperor are directed to the 
increase of cultimtQn, and^ the welfme of the jpeosmtiy and the people 
at large, who are the marve llo us crea tion of and a trust irom the Creator 
{glorified be His name), 

(Similar j-egulations) 

Twelfth^— ' Report the n^igsjpf those among the amjn&.,^nd kroris of 
the j^rd^,_ who have served^ with up rightness and d evo tion, and by 
following the estayishedjnjl^ every matter have proved _Aem§dves 
good office, — so that as the result may be rew arded accor^ng to their 
attention to the gain, of the Sigite and tdieir honesty. But if any have 
acted in the ^posite m^er, report th e fag to tig Emper or, that they 
may be disjuissed from the s ervice , put on their_dfifence and expiration 
[of their conduct], and receive^^ e punishme nt of thejrjnregul a^ act aJ, 

T hirteenthjr -'* With great i nsistence gather to gethe r the pa pem of the 
records at th e right time . In the v illage in which you stay, every day 
secure from the oflicers t he ^ly account of the c ollectio n "of rey^ue and 
cess and price g current , ancTh^ the other parganos^ daily account 

1. i.e. If the no^naL^^educe is Wjpgimds, and 4 maimds have 
been destroye^by any calamity, take ^ 
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of the co Uectio n of revenue and cash (m aujudu t) every fortnight, and 
the balance in the trei^un^ of fqtahd^s and the every 

months and the tuvw of the total jeygiiue and the jqmg ,kdndi (annual 
rey^ue ^ettl^ent) and the incomes and expenditures of the treasuries 
of the jatahMrs season by season. After looking through these papers 
demand tlie refunding of wha^ver hasl been sp^t without being accounted 
for, and then send them to the Imperial Record Qgige. Do not leave* 
the P^rs of the spring harvest uncollected up to the autumn harvest.' 

It must have been clear to the reader from the at^ye evidence 
fthat Aurangzeb had the right perspective for the ruler of an agri- 
cultural land Jjke ours;^ Despite the loss in revenue it involved, 
Aurangzeb, it is well known, soon after his accession, remitted no 
less than 80 different taxes and ,duti^ ‘The movements of large 
armies through the country, especially in the eastern and northern 
parts, during the two yeairs past, and scarcity^of rain in some parts/ 
observes I^JUQ]in, ‘ had combined to make grain de^. To com- 
fort the people and alleviate thejr distress, the Emperor gave orders 
for the remission of iht ra Mdri (toll) which was collected on every 
high^way {guzar), frontier and ferry, and brought in a large sum 
to the reyenue. He also remitted the pandari a ground or house 
cess, which was paid throughout the Imperial dominions by every 
tradesman and dealer, from the butcher, the potter, and the green- 
grocer, to the draper, jeweller, and banker. Something was paid 
according to rule under this name for every bit of ground in the 
market, for every stall and shop, and the total revenue thus derived 
exceeded Jfl^^(of rupees). Other c^ses lawful and unlawful, as the 
sur-shu mdri, buz -slmmdri, bm-gadi, the charm (grazing tax) of the 
Ba njar as, the lt 0 mjma, the coll^ions from the fairs held at the 
fes^als of Muhaminadan .saints, and at the [atras^ or fairs of the 
i nfide ls, held near Eh|idii_ temples, throughout the country far and 
wide, where^^-of -people assemble once a year, afTd wher^ buying 
and selling of all kinds goes on. The jax o n., spirits. on gambling- 
housesron bi:otMs, the fines, thank^j^erings, and the fourth part 
of deb^recovered by thejSelp of magistrates from cnrfitors. These 
and other imposts, nearly ^hty jijiumber, which brought in krors 
of rupiges to the public treas ury, were all abplish§C„A|fiughout 
Hindj^an. Bri des these, the tjti£.pfj»rn,. which l awfully brought 
in t wenty-five lacs of rupee s^ was remitted to alle viat e the heavy 


1. E. & op. cit., VII, pp. 246-7, 
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In spite of stringentjorders, however, many of these fqrWdden 
dues continued to be exa^d. by selfish local 
officials, or Khafi Khan gives twp iea:i 

^ sons for this : ‘ FtrsU^, because throughout the 

Imp^iaL^dqminions in the reign of jliH^gzeb, no fear and dread 
of puni^nient reni^^ h^rte of iaujddrs and 

zannndar$. S qcondlyj because the reve nue^ joffioers,. through^, inatto 
lion, or want^of.i^QQSideiaJd or with an eye to profi t, contrary 
to what was in^^ed, made deductions (for these cesses) from the 
tanjk hwah accounts of the id&i ^ars. _So the jdgird ms^ under the 
pretext that the amount of the cesses w as entered m thejL-ia??i!iu^^ 
papers, continued to collect die rahddri and ma ny other of the 
abolished imports, and even increased them. When reports reach- 
ed the government of infr.;^ons of these orders, (the off^ders) 
were punished with a din^iinylion of mansdobr and the delejgation of 
ma^ce-bearcrs to their districts. The mace-bear^s forbade the col- 
lection of the imp orts for a few days, and then retired. After a 
while, the offenders, through their patrons or the management of 
their agents, got their mansab restored to its original amounts. So 
the regulation for the abolition of most of the imjiorts had np^eff^t.'^ 

Lane -I^gle's comments on this are wort^ pL^attention. 

' Cynical crjtks,*' he observes, “ have explained^ Mrangzeb's in- 
effectual ge neros ity as an ir^eriious j^ontrivance to carry favour with 
the people without impoverishing the treasury. Dr.jCarexi ^ems to 
incline to the opinion that the Emperor ^connived at his Am^s^nns- 
de^s in order to gain their ^pport. A certain amount of conci- 
liation of powerful ^chiefs, and even winking at their irregularities 
is insepa rable from a quasi-feudal administration^ and Aurang?eb 
may have fek himself compelled sometimes to shut his eye s lest 
worse thinjs should Jh^pen. The pl ain interpreta tion, however, of 
the renjissl<^nl^ an dictated by the (imaniu 

injunction of bejgexQteiipe to ‘ the needy and the ^n ot Jthe toad*! 
is and mor e c on§istent with all we know of the j ^pero /s 

disposition. He was not a^i Ukial extortion on 

oPI iressu^of the We are di sposed to agree. Aurang- 

zeb’s wise c ounsel t o his s<m be taken as represent- 

ing h is correct attitude in such matt<^ : ‘ An Empenor ough t to stand 

1. cit., p. 248. 

2. Lln?P6ole, op. cit., pp. 82-3* 
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midway between gentleness and severity. If either of these two^uali- 
ties exceeds the other, it becomes a cai^ of the ruin of his throne, 
because in case of excessive gentleness, the people display aiidacity, 
while the increase ot harshness scares away heart.'’^ 

Not merely Indian writers but also ' foreigners bear testimony 
to the fair administration of justice under 
Aurangzeb. Ovington, “who derived his opi- 
nions and information from Aurang^zeb's ‘least 
/'pq.rtial critics, the English merchants at Bombay and Surat,' says 
that the Great„Mogul ‘ is, the main ocean of justice. . . .He general- 
ly determines with exact justice and equity ; for theie is no pleading 
of peerage or privilege before the Emperor, but the meanest man 
is as soon heard by Aurangzib as the chief Omrah : which makes 
the Qmrahs very circumspect of their actions and punctual in their 
payments.'^ The author of the Mimt-f Alam^ Bakhtawar Khan, 
gives us the following picture of Aurangzeb the judge : — 

‘ ‘ In his sacTfed Court no improper conyersation, no word of back- , 

biting or of fals§hcx>cL is allowed. courtiers on whom his lights is 
reflected, are cautioned that if they have to say anything which might 
injure the character of an absent man_, they should express themselves 
in d^rous language and in full detail He appears two or three times 
every day in his Court, of Audience with a pleasing countenance and 
mild look, to dispense justice to complainants who come in numbers with- 
out hintonce, and as he Ijsten^J to them with great attention, they make 
their repre§^jtations without any fear or hesitation, and obtain redress 
from his impartiality. If any person telks too much, or acts in an im- 
proper manner, he is never di^leased, and he never knits his brows. His 
courtiers have often desired to prohibit people, from ^wing so much 
boldness, but he reinaiks^^at by hearing their very words, and sieeing 
their g^tures, he acquires a habit of fort>earance an4 jtolerance. All bad 
characters are expelled from the dty of Delhi, and the same is ordered 
to be done in dl Tilaces jthroi^hout the whole empire. The duties of 
prese^ing order and ^ regularity among the j^ple are very efficiently 
attended to, and throughout the_ empire, notv^standing its jgreat extent, 
nothing can be done wit^ut meeting with the^due punishment enjoined 

1. SaakscCrAnegdptes, p. 58. Or, as he expressed it in other ^words: — 

^ Do n't tfe so s4t thatj^our si ubjecte ] would spi^pu out of thdr iftouths> 
pdTlBr^ ^^ tT^ ^ey mayg^^ou p."'6i. 

Cf. “ Adm inistratidn in the Mu ghal Empire /' Sri Bam 

Shama, 1943. AlacUhOK^aiMl^Ra^ : Ad- 

ministration of JustiS^dAmMgzebls time, ” inT. H. Q., 3S3, 2 (June 
1945), pj>. 101-4. 

2* Ovington, p. 198, cited by L ^Poo le, op. dt, p. 81. 
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by the Muhammadan law. Under the Relates of anger and pai^sion he 
never issues orders of deaths 

This character is further confirmed ^by Dr . Careri. who saw 
him in the Deccan in 1695, Seated upon a square gilt throne, raised 
two steps above the dais, inclosed with silver banisters, ‘they gave^ 
him his sdmitar and buefaer, which he laid down on his left sid^ 
within the thrpne. Then he made a sigU-with his hand for those 
that had business^ to draw near ; who being come up, two secretaries, 
standing, took their petitions, which they delivered to the King, 
telling him the contents. I admir'd .to see him indorse them with 
his own hand, without spectacles, and by his^ cheerful smiling couH;^ 
tenance seemed to be pfeased with the employment.'^ 


Gr eat and incessant activity is a desideratum t o great achieve- 
' ment. Aurangzeb shared this quality of his 
f<^efathers. Both Akb ar and ShafiJ ahan n ever 
spar^ thmselves.; Humay unla and Ja han^gr ’s 
l ove of ease were the cause of th e ir comparative failure . Sier Shah 
made his mark by his wa tchful and unceasing lahnnrs. Aurangzeb, 
if ever jie needed the lesson, . knew hisjiistorv well. “ An e mpero r,” 
he told his son Muazzam , should^ neve r allow him^f to be fond 
of ease. and. inclined to retirement. ^because the most fatal cau se of 
the decline of king^ms and the destruction of r oval power is this 
undesira ble habi t. Always be moving about , as much as possibl e. 

It is bad for both emperors and wate_r_lo re main at the same 
place, 


The water grows p utri d and the king’s power slips out I of his 
c ontrol.”* t 'i— 

His nptto appears to have been li ke that of his m-fat westep 
contemporary Louis XIV. whom he re^mbled in many ways (ex- 
cept in his Puritanism— “ One must wgtjcJiard to reiga, and it is 
ingra titud e and presu mptio n towards God, injustice and tyranny to-J 
wards man., to wish, to reign witho ut haM worL” Aurangzeb himselp 
wrote, ‘So long.asjL.single-bteath,of this m ortal life remains, t here 
is no rdease ftfim. Jabour_and worlj^’* Here is his daily, routine as 
given by ^o L Sark ar : — 


1. E. .feJO, op. cit., VII, p. 158. 

2. Lane^Boole, op. dt., p. 198. 

3. Sai^*, Ane cdotes. r>. 59. 

4. Ibid., p. rorr^ 
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A. M. 

5 Wakes— Morning Pj^aiier—Devotipnal jceading. 

7- 30 . Justice in Private, Chamber. 

8- 30 .Darstiw— iReyieyz— Eleplint Fights. 

9- 15 . .. iPuWic^l^r^. 

11 Private Audience. • 

11;^ . Harem— Siesta. 

P. M. 

2 Fray^r. 

2-30 Private Chamber— Study — Business — Asgr Prayer — State 

affairs. 

5- 30 Evening salute in the Private Audience Hall — Sunset 

Prayer. 

6- 40 Soiree Jm the Diwan-i-Kkas. 

7- 30 . Ciuit dismissed— Prayer. 

8 In the I^rem— Religious meditation — Sleep. 

“inbis. tputine was varied on three days of the week. On Friday, the 
Mamic7Sabbath, no 0>urt was held. Wednesday was sacred to justice, 
and no public darbar was then held, but the Emperor went straight from 

darsan^to the Private Audience. Hall thronged with the Law Officers, 
gdzis, mujtis, scholars, theologians (ulema), Judges, and the Prefect of 
Police for the Qty. Noi^ else was admitted unless his presence was 
needed. The Emperor went on personally judging cases till noon. 

‘On Thursday he gave his Court a halLholiday, as we get on Satur- 
day in British India. The usua] routine was followed up to nogn ; but 
there was no afpeziioon jCourL nor any ^^mbly in the Dman-i-Kjids at 
jnght. The wljblg^^yjening was spent in prayer and sacred reading, and 
the world and its distractions -.were kept out. 

“If we may believe the Cou rt hist orian (Alamgir^nama), Aurangzib 
slep t only thre e .hours twgptyi^our.i^ ^ 

Through ^lf-a:century of Impe rial rule, th rou gh war ^nd^peace, 
through sickness andjh^ltb, through sunshine and pain, Aurangzeb 
s^ctl 5 L.adhered to his sense of duty and passion for work. Bernier 
records a wonderful illustration : — 

‘Aumn&^be, notmth^nding his serio M_ indispo sition, continued to 
occupy nis mk jd w ith the a^airs of Gmi^mment, and the safe custody of 
bis father. He eaynestly^aidaed Stjltan Muan^ in the ^ent of his 
. de^Jk, to rel^aseL^th£j£mg from confinement ; but he was cpmj^ntly dictat- 
to Etbar -kan, urging him to be faithful and rigid in the di^ 
charge of his duty ; and on of his iMness, during the crisis 

of the dhoxd^f, he caused hjm&elf to be c arried into the assimbly of the 
Ommhs, for the purpose of undeceiyingjdK^ might believe he was 
dea4 and of pr^nting..AJ^^ or any ardent by which^S^^- 

Je hm mig ht .^effect his escape. The same r gtson s induced him to visSt 

L Sarkar, Anecdotes, pp. 177-84. 
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that assembly on the Jth, 9^1 and IjPttt days ; and, what appea rs^ almost 
incr^ible, on the 13tji when scarjel^ recovered from a swoon so 
deep and lon^ that^his deedh^yoas generally reported, he sent for the Rajo 
Jessejjogne, and two or three^ of the principal Omrahs, for the purpose 
of vwifying his existence. He then desired the attendants to rsiise him 
in the bed; called for paper jand ink that he might write to Eibar-ka^ 
and dispatched a rnessenger for the Great-Sjeyd^ which was placed under 
Rauchenara-Begam’s care enclosed in a small Jbag, which was impressed 
witfi a signet which he always kept f^t^ed to his arm ; wishiny^to sathfy 
himself that the Princess had not made use of this instrument to promote 
any sinister design.* ' I was present/ continues Bernier with great ad-j 
miration, ‘ when my Agah became acquainted with all these particulsars, 
and heard him exclaim, “ what strength of_.min^ ! what invinciblejcourqge! 
Heaven rcaterve thee^^ Aureng-zebe^ for greater achievements ! Thou art 
not yet destined to die.”'i ~ > 

Sarkar remarks, Historians have ob^rved that though he died 
in his^SOth year, he (Aurangzeb) retained to the last almost all his 
faculties unimpaired. His memory was wonderful : ‘ he never for* 
got a face he h ad o nce seen or a lyprd th at h e had once, beard.* All 
his physical powers retained their vigcair to the end, except a slight 
deafness of the ear, which afflicted him in old age, and a lameness 
of the right leg,^ which was due to his doctor*s unskilful treatoept of 
an accidental dislocation.*’^ ^ 

Elphinstone writes, In reviewing these l aborious undertakin gs? 
it is im^^le not to admire the persevering spirit with which 
Aurangzib bore up against the difficulties and rnisfortunes that over- 
shadowed his declining years. He was nmL..sixtyzfive uihe n^M^cross - 
^ NgrMdMJLQ begin^^ thi&Jong^ war^and had^^attoimd his 
eighty-first before he quitted his The 

fatigues of marches and sieges^ were litt le suited to such an age ; 
and, in spite of the disjplay^Qi tljejuxuiy in his c^p eguipage, 
he suffered hardsh ips that would have tried the c onstifaxtion of a 
yo unger man, . . .The i mpassable stream s, th e the 

miry bottom s and narrow ways caused still greater difficulties 

The vid^t heatSj in tents and durin g marcl^es. were distressing at 
other seasons^ and often rendered overpowering by failure of waterj 
general fagjn^ and pestilences came more than once, in addition 
to the scarcity and rickness to w hich hisj)wn.,jggillU^^ 
and all was a g pr avated b y accoui^s, of the h avoc and d estruction 
committed by the enemy in the cq|^i^ beyond the reach of those 

1, Bernier, JPiittlirffii-pp. 125-6. 

2. Siurkar, Short History of Aurangzib, p. 462. 

M. E. il— 16 
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visitations. But in all these dtscouragemmts Autangzib retained his 
vigQur. He alone conducted every branch of his g overnmen t, in the 
most minute_ detail He planned canypmgps^^and issued instructions 
during their progress ; drawings of forts sent for him to fix on the 
points of attack ; his letters embrace measures for keeping open the 
roads in the Af^an^cpuntry, for quelling disturbances at Multan 
and Agra, and even for re covering possession of Ca ndahar : and» 
at the same time, there is scarcely a detachment marches or a con- 
voy moves in the Deckan without some orders from Aurai^^l^’s 
own hand 


“ The appointment of the lowest revenue officer of a district, 
or the selection of a derk in an office, is not beneath his attention , 
and the copduct of all these functionaries is watched,"^ by means 
of^ spies and of prymg inquiries from all comers, and they are con- 
stantly kept on the alert by admonitions founded on such informa- 
tion. This attention to partij^l^ is not favourable to real progress 
of business, any more than it is indicative of enlarged genius ; but 
cotpibined, as it was in Aurangzib, with unremitting vigilani:e in all 
the great affairs of the State, it shows an activity oj mind that 
would be wonderjul at any age''^ 


All that has been seated above should go to substantiate Lane- 
Poole’s just estimate of Aurangzeb being “ in- 
Aurangzeb’s comparably his father's superior — a wiser man, 

__ ^ juster king, a mo re clement and benevolent 

ruler." " His greatesCcalumniator Manucci," he adds, “ admits that 
his -was-4^€ally kind."* "He farther “All we know of 

his methgdsjof^goye^^^ . goes to_prove that his fin e sentlniS ts 
really the ruling piin ciplesL of his^life. Mn of 
\^jordin g to the la^ ^pJ Islam, has been proved against him ."^ Ey^ 
Ber nier does not fail t Q,jib^g;yg, ‘ yet evj en thoj g; who may inaiotein 
that the circumstajices of country, j jrth and education afford no 
pal hation of the conduc t pu rsued by Aura ng-zebe (towards his 


1. In his will and te^tameruAiuanj^eb^ The jaaiu .pillar 

of govenmient isTo be w dl in formed in the news ,j3f dieJungdom. N^li- 
gence for a s ingle j nnmeni JDe^nies the cause of disSgrace for long years. 
The e^pe of the Sbdm place tfircmgh [my] caardeasness, 

tod I have tojabourjiamj^ to the..jend olmy fife,, 

las Anecdotes, p. 55. 

2. Elphmstone, History of India, pp, 666*6. 

3. !LmigT*‘oole, op. cit,, p. 86. 

' 4. Ibid., p. 80. 
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father and brothers), must a4mitJhat thh^Pxinge i$ mdowed with 
a versatile and rare geni us, th at he is ^ consummate statesman, mi 
^ If the writer of his ^ecdotes is c orrect. Shah Jahan, . 

t op a ppears to have foreg^en^ that ' the resolution and intel ligem^ / 
of Aurangzib make it neces^ry that he (alone) would^ujadectake/^ 
thi s diffic ult t^ (of ruling India ).^ Dryden only translates thi^^ 
sentiment into verse when he writes : 

‘ This' Atlas must our sinking state uphold ; * 

In counsel cool, but in performance bold : 

He sums their (his brothers’) virtues in himself alone 

Despite this, however, it is also true as V. A. Smi th holds^ 
“When h^s judged as a^spyere ign he mu§t be prono unced a fai l-, 
ujg^lj He quotes Khlafi Khan to emphasize ‘ his merits as an as- ' 
cetic and his demmts in the practical government of an empire/ 
Hence, ‘ in spite of his devotion, austerity, and ju^ice, courage,. ^ 
l ong-s uffering, and sound judgment/ ever y plan and project that he 
f^med ca me to little ^oo^ and e very enterp rise which he undertook, 
was long in e^utiop and f ailed of its object’ (Kha fi Kb ap)., 
Smith adds, “ T he censures of the friendly Muhammadan criti c dp 
not ex haust the list of jSairangzib's defects as a ruler/' But we 
may not a^ee with him in his enumeration of all. the _ details. 

“ He never trusted_anybody, and co nsequ ently was ill served - 
His ^Id, c akulatj ng terxipec^jnent jarely p ermitted indulge 

in love for man or_ ^oman. . and fqw in deed were the p ersons who 
love d him . His r eliance ^on mere cunning .as the pr incipal instru -j 
m^t in state craft testified to a. certain ^piallne ss of„ inind, and^ 
moreover was ineffective in _practice. Although he had many 
portunities jar distinction, he failed tg^simLidbitUy 

as a iterf^d ^hether^ before or after Ms accession . His prcx^dfings 
in the I>eccan dur ing the l atter part of his_lifc, were simply ridi- 
culous as militery op^ations. In jagfj, notk^g^ iii^ the_ of 

Au rangzib fustics po^leri^ in c lassing Um a gr eat, Kinn. His 

tricky cunning was mainlv directed^ first to wj jpi^M* an d then to 
keep ing, the t hrone. He di d nothing for literature or art Ra ther 
i t should be ^d that he did less than nothing, because he dis- 
couraged...b^h/'® ' 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


Bernier, Travels, p. 199. 

Ane^ojes, pp. 40-41. 

SStS^ Oxf^ Hist^y of fmHa, pp, 447-48. 
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^ To completely deny Aurangzeb all title to greatn<^& sounds 
^fanatical. The di ssipatio n of his last campaigns need not blind 
uS to his earto militory achievements, both as Prince and as Em- 
^pcrpr. Aurangzeb!s great weakness _was, indeed, his suspi ciousnes s, 
the natural corollary to which was over-centralization in adminis- 
tration, both civil and mUkary. But given his en ergy and intellec- 
tual power, this need not have proved fatal ; it was a weakness 
common to his tribe — men of ppwer and overmastering ambition. 
There was undeniably a certain lack in his character — “ a certain 
smallne^ of mind/' indeed — the generosity ^and opennes s o f mind 
common to all his predecessors. It was on account of this that 
'* all his self-rest raint, his sense of duty^ his equity, and laborious 
care of his people , counted for nothing, in their hearts a^mnst his 
cM reserve md distr^tJ' “His very asceticism. and economy^ and 
simplicity of life were repugnant to a nation accpstomed to the 
gijendour of Sh&h JaMn's niagpifiomt The mass of his sub- 

ject s felt th at if they niu$|, have a n alien in jace and religion for 
thei r kin g, at l east let Jym st pw himself a king ri ght roy ally, and 
shed his s overe i gn radian ce on his subjects, even while he emptied 
their purses upon his steely pleasures. TJiis was what Au ranfi- 
2 tb could not do.. The loJUnesL of his natur e kept his people 
at a di^m cefjwhile his inflexible upri ghtness and fri gid vir tue ciiUM 


their heart^^ 

In the ultiiii2Lte analysis, it is possible to attribute all Aurang- 
zeb's failures and defects to his religious 
Aurangzeb's character. “ His character/' says L^ne-Poole, 
— ‘'is that of_tbe Puritan, with all its fieiy zeal, 
its ascetic restraint, its ^If-deriial, its uncompromising., tenacity of 
rigbfes^s puipose, its ^h ideals of conduct and duty ; and also 
with its cold ferity, its curbed impulses, its fanaticism, its morbid 
distrust of ‘poor hunmn._Qature,* its essential unlovableness. Aurang- 
zib possessed many grat qualities, he practi^^ all the virtues ; but 
he was lackinz in the om^thin g needful in a leader of smxLi^ he 
cpuU notjpkkJouii. Such a erne ma^jodnmister m empir e, but 
t he hearts o f men^l 


IDEAL. MUSLIM J^NAR^^ 

The reader will be amply rewarded for his patience to go 


1. Lane-Pbde, op, cit., pp. 86-7, 
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through the following description of the Emperor, dwelling on the j 
arch-trait of his character : — 


‘ Be it known to the re^rs of this wrk,’ writes Baktawai 
author of the Mirqt4 Alant, ‘ that this humble sflave of the iUimghty is 
going to describe in a correct manner the excellent character, the worthy 
habits and the refmed morals of this most virtuous monarch, Abu-1 Mu^- 
ffar Muhiu-d din Muhammad Aurangzeb ‘ Alamgir,_ according as he has 
witnessed them with his own eyes. This Emperor, a great worshipper 
of God by natural propensit;j[j^is r emarkable for his rigid attachment to 
religion. He is a follower of the doctrines of I m^ Abu Hanifa (may 

God be pleased with him !), and establishes the five fundamental doc- 

trines of the .Kanz, Having made his ablutions, he always occupies a 
great part of his time in adoration of the Deity, and says the usual 
prayers, first in the masjid and then at home, both in congregation and 
in private, with the most heartfelt devotion. He keeps the a ppoi nted 
fasts on Fn^ys' and other sacred d^s, and he reads the Friday prayers 
in the Masjid with the c ommon people of the Muhammadan faithT 
He keeps vigils during the whole of the sacred nights, and with the light^ 

of the favour of God illumines the lamps of religion and prosperity 

' In privacy he never sits on the throne. He gave away in alma 

before his accession a portion of his allowance of lawful food, and clothing, 
and now devotes to the same purpose the income of a few village in the 
district of Delhi,, and the proceeds of two or three salt-producing tracts,. 

which are appropriated to his privy purse and although, /on. account 

of sever al gb^ac les, ^lie is unab le to proo|^ pn a pijgljm^ -^^ 

yet ItET^carT^wErSi he takes to pGKnote facilities for pilgrims to tJuit 

holy place may be considered equivalent to the pilgrimage., 

'From the dawn of his understanding he has always r efrained i rom 
prohibited, meats and practices, and from his great hpline^ has adopted 
nothing but that wiu(± i^ .pure and lawful. Though he has colkcted at 


the foot of his throne those who in§pire rasiahipent in joypps a^OTbhes 
of pleasure, in the shape of singers who possess lovely voices and clever 
instrumental performers, and in the comi Qenc ement of his reign some- 
times u^d to hear them sang and _play, and though he lum^ ^der- 
stands m usic well, yet now for seyeraJje^ .past^ on account of his 
grgat re^r^t and ^f denial, and observance of the tenets of the great' 


Imam (Shafi!i), (may God's mer^ on him!), he endrgly.abatains^ 
from this amusement. 




e maKes an 




'He never putsi on the clothes p ypftjblted bvL r eUgipn. n or does he 

even use vessds^of pr -gold In coi^cteration of^Jheif . J§nk 

and rpprit he shows muA honpui: and if^pect to the saintsf-and 

learaed men, ai$3 throj^ and lil^al tlie stdiBpie 

doctrines of IIaQifa,„and of our pu re ^ dlglpn hive Otoped auch preval- 
ence throughout the wid,q,..temtprie9 of Hindustan as they never had to 
the reign of any formif 
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Hindu writers have been entirely excluded from holding JuhHc ^offices, 
and all the worshipping, jplaces of the infidels and the great temples' of 
these irdaipQua. people have been thrown, down .and destroyed in a manner 
which excites_^stonishment at the successful completion of so difficult a 
task, rii^ Majesty personally teaches the sacred kalima to many infidels 
with success, and invests them with the khilai? and other favours. Alms 
and donations are given by this foundation of generosity in such abund- 
ance, that the emperors of past ages did not give even a hundredth part 
of the amount. In the sacred month of Ramzan sixty-thousand rupees, 
and in other months less than that amount, are distributed among the 
poor. Several eating-houses have been established in the capital and 
other cities at which food is served out to the helpless and poor, and 
in places where there were no caravanserais for the lodging of the travel- 
lers, they have been built by the Emperor. All the mo^ues. in..Jthe 
^pire are r epaired at pub lic e^nse. Imams, criers to the daily prayers, 
and readers of the khutba, have been appointed to each of them, so that 
a large sum of money has been and is still laid out in these disburse- 
ments. In all the cities and towns of this extensive country pensions 
and allowanceo' and lands have been given to learned men and profes- 
sors, and stipends have been fixed for scholars according to their abilities 
and qualifications. 

" As it is a great object with this Eipperor that all Muhammadans 
should follow the principles of the religion as expounded by the most 
competent law officers and the followers of the Hanifi persuasion, and 
as these pi indpl es. in consequence of the differe nt opin ions of the kazh 
and n^ujtis which have been d eliver ed without any authority, could not 
be distindly and cl early learnt, and as there was no book which 
e mbodied them all, and as u ntil many books had been collected and a 
man had obtained sufficient leisure, means and knowledge of theological 
subjects, he could not his enquiries on any disputed poin t, there- 

fore Hi^uMaiesty, the protector of theTaith, det erm ined that a body of 
eminj^ly_lea™ able men of Hindustan should take up the ^lu- 
^minous and most tm stworthy wprks jvlilch were collected in the royal 
library, and having made a diges t of them, co mpose, a Jbook which might 
form a st andard canoji of the law, and afford to all an ^sy and available 
means of ascertaining the_prQper and authoritati ve interp retation. The 
chief conductor of thi s difficult undertaking was the mqst^iearped man 
of the time, Shaikh and all the membe rs of the s ocie ty were very 
hancteomely and liberaljyjpaid. so that up to thg_ present time a sum of 
..^QiOgO has been expende d in this viluabk_c®p^ which 

contains more than Jines, Wh en the work (Fatwd4 Alam^m) 

with Qpd's i:^easjjre, is completed, it will W fo r all d xeworlTthe 
^ and render ever y one 

Another attending tim dg^ is, that, with 

a view to to all, the po®e^ of pgrfe^m, ChuljEa 

IjakjOQ of the jgreat and the mosLcelebr^gdi MmM m Ah dtt4 HM dm of 
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and his siey eral p upils have been oriiered to tr^slate the work 
into Persian 

‘ The Emperor is pertoly„^cqiiainted with the comm^taries, tradi- 
tions and law. He always studies the compilations of the great Imam 
Muhammad Ghi?ali (may God's mercy be on him !), the extracts from 
the writings of ^aikb_Shajaf_Yahya jMuniri (may his t(^b_be sancti- 
fied !), and the works of M]^i J§hir,^i, and other similar books. One of 
the greatest excellences' of this virtuous monarch is, that he has learnt 


j|ie Ourm i,Jysf heart > _ Though in his early youth he had committed to, 
memory some chapters of that sacred book, yet he learnt, the whole by 
heart after ascending the throne. He took great pail!^ and showed much 
perserverance in impressing it upon his mind. He writes a very good 
Nqskh hand, and has acquired perfection in this art. He has written two 
copies oj the hply^book with his own hand , ^nd h aving finished an d 
adorned them with ornam^ts and marginal lines, a t the expense of 7 i Q9^ 
ru^£s. he sent them to the i^ties of Mecca and Medina . He also 
^ wrote an excellent Nastalik and Shikastah hand. He is "a very elegant 
writer in pro^.’e, and has acquirjgd proficiency in versification, but agree- 
ably to the words of God — Poets deal in falsehoods ” — i he abstains? from 
practising it. He does not like to hear yerse§ except those vdiich contain 
a moral. “To please Almigh ty Gqd_he never turned hi^' eye towards 
a flatterer, nor gave hi^ ear a ppej;." 

‘ The ^peror_has given a very liberal education to his fortunate 
a nd nob le cfaUdren who, bv virtue of h is attention and care, have reached 
to the summit of p erfe^ion, knd ma de great advan ces m re ctitude, devo - 
tion, and piety, and in learnmg die manngta aufl and 

g ieat lnen ._ Through his ins truc tions they have le arn t the book of God 
by heart, obtained proficiency in the sciences and polite literature, writing 
the various hands, and in learning the Tj^i and the Persian languages. 

‘ In like manner, the ladii^ of the hou^hoid also, accoreUng to his 
orders, have learnt the fundamental and necessary tenets of reji|?qn, 
and all deyote their time to the adpiation and worship of the Deity, 
to reading the sacred Qwrjitt, and "p^fgnning virtue s an d pious 
The excellence of charmer and tM Purity 0 / mords oi this holv monarc h 
ar e beyond all expressior^. As long as i^ture nourishes the tree of exis- 
tence, and keeps the garden of the world Jre^ may the piant.of the 
prosperity of tto preserver of the garden of. dignity and honour contin^ 
fruitful!'! 

This en dogmm ^ fulsome as it may app^r, from a §trictly.j!lusr 
Im^mw-popEit,^^ altog ^er undese ryai by Aumi^szeb . 
is not,” as Lan^Pbolei properly obseiye8_.“ more adulatory ^n %r- 


the p ortrait whkh is inconsisteot 
careerjor with the testimony o 


ert^, . .There is nothitig in 
e whole 


e-witnesses^L--JExagge- 


1, E. & D., op. cit.» VII, pp 15^^, 
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rated as it must seem to a weste rn re a der, the I ndian hi stouan's 
picture of his revved Emperor does not present a single touch which 
cannot be traced in the writings of contemporary and Eng- 

lish travellers, and in the statements of other native chroniclers who 
were less under the influence of the sitter for the portrait. Dr. 
^^reri draws a precisely similar picture of the Emperor as he was 
m his old age in 1695 

If Aurangzeb had shared the eclectid^ or liberal outlook of 
his fordafeers, he would have strengthened instead of undermining 
the foundations of the Empire. He was more Jffiadu in blood than 
any of them had been ; but his Islamic conscience rebelled against 
all the traditions created by them in India. “For the first time in 
their history the Mughals beheld a rigid Muslim in their Emperor 
— 2 i Muslim as sternly repressive of himself as of his peop le around 

^ prgftg rgd to stake his th rong f or the sak e of 

the fm^ He was no youthful en^usiast when he ascended the 

throne of Ddhi, but a jipe m^ of forty,, deeply experienced in the 
policies and prejudices of the various sections of his subjects. He 
must have been fully conscious of the dangerous path- he was pur- 
suing, and well adware that to run a^tilt against every^ Hindu senti- 
ment, to alienate his Persian adherents, the flower of his general 
st^, by deliberate opposition to their cherished ideas, and to dis- 
gust his ^ nobles by suppressing the luxury of a jovial court, was 
to ipvite revolution. Yet he chose this course, and adhered to this 
with un^dmg^n^lye Jthrough close on fifty years of unchallenged 
soverei^ity. The flam e of religious zeal b lazed as hotly in his 
Spul when he lay dying among the ruins of his Grand Army of the 
Deccan, an old man on the verge of ninety, as when, in the same 
fatal province, but then a youth. in the springtime oiJife, he had 
thrown j^ffth^pujple QL.vi<^regaLstate pnd adopted the mean garb 
of a mendicant fakir.”^ 


A sense of failuje, def^t, and d^paiL pajpe^QY^r.. Aurang^ 


The Ttuin _ of 
AuranezebT 


in his closin g year s. His pathe tic le ttejs to his 
s ons, cited already, breathe regc et and disap- 
pojntoent ; there is also in them a note of im- 


certayi|^ and dis illusionmen t. But in hi^Jif^me-he had no mis- 
givings as to his goal ; he had jairsue d w hat he ccmsider ed to be 


by 


op. dt, pp. 66-69. See 
Saxena in J. U. P. H. 
2. Lane-P oole. loc. dt., p. 


1. L ane-P oole, 
BanarsTftSaH 
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his ^d-^gpointed task, relepflessly and with great 2est. He nought 
to convert of infiddity) into (land 

of the true faitlx). It was ostosibly for this that ^o^dethroued his 
fa^r^ murdered his„ brothers, exiled his ^jUrba^^^'antagonised the 
Rajputs, J&tsi, Sikhs^ and M^^a4^>suppressed two Shia king: 
doms of Bijapur and Gplkondap levied forbade the writ- 

ing of court-chronicles, '(r^anished music^^i^anged the Ccdendar to 
the orthodox lunar system (in place of the solar innovations dis- 
continued the Nmr oz cele^brations and^anmversary-weighings of the 
Emperor against ^Id, silver, etc. and substituted true Hanifi 
Muslims in place of Hindus,, Shias^ and other infidels and heretics 
in his service wherever he could. Some of his pjgasur^ were^really 
g(^, such as th6^‘ condemnation^ of bh^J^vohibition of liguor and 
gambling! i forbidding of banning of obscenities m the celebra- 
tion of Holi and the\f^comgulsion of public wqrnen to choose 
between marriage and exile, etc. But what enraged^iarge masses^ 
of his su^ects was the whole-sale destruction of places of^wpr^ip, 
exaction of inyidious taxes like the jtziya and extra-customs duties 
from Hindus, and their hurniliation, not merely by dismissal from 
high service, but also by prohibition against riding on good horses, 
wearing of good dresses, etc. These were not the acts of a righteous 
ruler or a constructive statesman, but the outbursts of blind fanati- 
cism, unworthy of the great genius that Aurangzeb undoubtedly 
possessed in all other respects. Nor does any religigg demand from 
its most devoti^ votaries the sav^e_^[eatoent that A 3 jrangzd> 
needlessly meted out to his f^her and brother^. The fact is that, apart 
from his na tural propensity and zeal for rehgiop (Islam?), Aurangzeb 
—or better Alamgir, the “ wgrid-.fiasperj’ also possessed JSLJ^r^ 
strong machiavellian trait in his charact er which made 

* How vain is virtue, which d hegts our ways 
Through certain^danger to uuio^rtain praise ! 

B^en, and airy name ! the fortune flies’, 

With thy lean„ train, the pious and the wise . 

The made Xqr the^ 

atj mMnz, seii^s 
Justice to merit^d<^s™wfi^ 

She tjuaite,. her bgdance, and negl€^§..her sword. 

Virtue is nice to falfe jrimtXjgt Jher^gwn ; 

And while Jong consults, the prize is gone ! 


1. Dryden, AurangfZebe. 
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This is the key to his pu^?ling,c^r^ter which led his European 
conteng^raries to suspect him a dissernblin^ consiunniate villain. 
Barnier^^ as we have already pointed out, speaks of him as “ res erved , 
subtle, and a coiiipkte.ma§ter--Of^^the art dissimulation/* He 
further amplifies, ‘"When at his father’s Court< he feigned a devo- 
tion which he never felt^ and affected^ contempt for worldly grandeur 
while clandestmely endeavouring to pave the way to future eleva- 
tion. Even wher^ nominated Viceroy of the Deccan, he caused it to 
be believed that his feelings would be better gratified if permitted 
to turn_,/c^jr^ that is to say, a beggar, a Dai*wish, or one who had 
renoun(xd the _worldj that the wish nearest his heart was to pass 
the jest of hi^days in prayer or in offices of piety, and that he 
shrank from the cares and responsibility of government. Still his 
J[ife^has been one pf .yndeviatinjg intrigue and contrivance ; conduct- 
ed, however, with such admirable skill, that every person in the 
Court, excepting only his brother Dara, seemed to form an errone- 
ous estimate of his character.”'^ Tavernier, likewise, wrote, 
“ Aurangzib especially shows ^reat zeal for the Sunni sect, of which 
%e is a faithful follower that he^surpasges all his predecessors in 
Uxternal observation of the law, which has been the veil by mecms 

oj which Jie has concealed his usurpation oj the kingdom^ 

To show hiir^self still more zealous for the law he became SiJOtcisii^ 

or jpakil* and under this false^ mantle of piety made his way 

cleverly to, the Empire.'"'^ 

77 ^At least two of his cgntempoiaries warned Aurangzgb of the 
^nsegjofilicfs of his purblind^policy — their motives we need not dis- 
Wss here ; but, in the_natur^ of things, they could expect no res- 
ponse, His retejlipus^sc^ the strong^ indictrr^nt of 

Aurangzeb's rule ever oenned^by critic : 

“ — 

“ V erily, the gui^ ^rtri ofjffii^ path i [of rebellion^ against a 

reigningj[ ather] is Your^M^ ; otha:©' are your^foot- 

ste;^ How can the jpa^Lwhkh Y<^r Majesty Mmself _ chose follow 

be called ‘the path_of 

My father bartered aw a y the ga rdgi of JEd^^ 

for two g ^ns of w heats 

I shall be an unwo rthy son if I do 

Hail, centre of the worlds, spiritual and tmporal ! 

^ 

1. Beisier, Travels, p JO. 

2. /Tavernier, Travels, I, p. 177. 
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Men draw ha rdsh ip and labour of thmselves 

[Then fc^ws a yindicatian of the R^uts.] 

Former emperoxs like Akbjx^had conUiCted alljaoce and tdi^p 
^ith this rai^jind conquer^ the rea!flL.of Hindust^ix with .T. 

This is the raoe„who, when Your Majesty was adorning the throne at 
Delh L and the Rajput^ [there] did not nurnber^more than thige hundred 
men, perfqnned heroic deeds, whose narrative is' m^ifest to the age ; 
such heroi sm and victory [were theirs] as the commanders of the age 

have not heaci of Blessings J>e on this race’i^^fidelity to ^t„ who, 

without hesitation m giving up their lives for their mastery sons, have 
done such deeds' of heroism that for three years the Emperor .of India, 
his mighty sons, famous ministers and high grandees have been moving 
in distraction | against them], th ough thi s k j^r dy th e begjm^ng mUM 
contests. fc 

^nj^ nd why sh oul d it not be_so^ seeing that iri Your Majesty’s reig n 
thc^ni n i sters'. havriiQ^ the nobles eniov no trust, the soldier^’aie 
i viSHieqfy poor^ w riter^ are without empk>vment^^^ are 

w ithout means, an d the pe asantry are doi^ n -trodden ? So, too, the king- 

dom of the Deccan which is a spacious country and a paradise on earth,^ 
has become desolate mid ruined like a hill or desert ; and the city of 
Burhanpur,~a mole of beauty on the cheek on earth, — has become ruined 
and plundered ; the city of Aurangabad, glonfied by connection .with 
Your Majesty's name, is perturbed like quicksilver at the shock and 
injury given by the enemy’s armies. ^ J 


* On the Hindu triffes two calamities have dessdmd&i, ( first r^e ex- 
act ion of the lizi^a in the _,tnwn and (second^ the o ppression of the 
e nemy in the country. When such sufferings have come down upon the 
heads of the ^pp Ls-irom all sides, why should fail, to p ray for 

nr thanlpjheir^ruWtf iLMen of hi gh ^prtraction and purelireed hanging to 
"ancigit families', have disaigieared and the offices and degajteients of, 
y ig- Majesty ^ s government and the function of Your, counsellmg on the 
jaf tos of the State, are m the hands of niedianics. low peop l^ apd 

weavers, s»aptYe|idqr£_ancl tSkffS. *These men, drying the broad 
clo^s of frai^jd under their anus, and the sn^e of fraud and trickery,] 
{to wit, the ri^ary) in their 

Hons and re^mus maxiv}s. Your Majesty^irpsts^ these confidants, coun* 
sellers and compaiiions as if they were G^rid^^and Mi^j^e], and places 
yourself heipkssly under ±eir control And these men, sl^sopg wheat 
(as samples) but selling b arley , by such ^.,^etexts.jnalre_gr 
a hill and a hill asjgrass [t o you]. 


In the reign of ^ng^amgir, th e H qly Warrior. 
Saaibg^do g have becom e Sadar and nSzi ’ 

l^w imple have gained TO , 

Tmt cu^Mije d R^8ong_h ave to a eelc sb g^Lat Jtbek- joors 
God prote ct us from tl^ (;ylqmitniig 
In which tilP bbs Irifta at fht. Arah ctwH I. 
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The suf ffeme m ajgistrate is [va^y] treading on the jiid, 

While justice has become [as rarej as" the phoenix itself ! 

‘ The derks and oL h ave taken jto t h^ P^j Ciice of 

4rade rs, a na are bu ying jx >sU>jarith go ld anj "^E n g them fo r j>^amefuli 
conifeSiions. Every q^ne^ who eats 'salt destroys th (^^§alt-Mku The 
d^se^ms.^r^e^ the imlace of ^ould be, 

“ When I beheld thjs to be the s tate of aff airs [in the TCfiilm) and 
saw no p^^ibihty of Your Majesty’s character being reformed^ kingly 
spirit s urged me to cl^ai^se the r ealm of Hindustan p f the brambles and 
^gregds (viz., oppr^^ors and lawiesa menj^ to promote, infia>,i)f teaming 

and o^ure, and to destrpy the foundations of ty^ny and meanness 

* Hitherto Your has spent all Your , life in the jquest of 

^ thin gs^of th^^wifloP^yrhich are even jpore false than dregpis, and even 
less con stant than^^^adows. Now k the You jb o lay in 

provisions -iox the n ex t life, in order to jitone for Your former dgeds, 
d^^^^our^(3„j[reed_for this transitory world against Your aug^ JaUi^ 
^d no ble brothers, in the days of Your youttu - 


O ’ thou i^rt^pasj: e^ty years^and art still asieep 
Thou wilt joot get more than these few days’ll 

The whole letter sounds insolent and, d^ubtle^Sj js guilty of 
' exaggeratiqnSj^ but in its~^main_charge_gmte true_^d_W(^derfully 
Similar in im^rt and appeal, but certoinlyj:iQre digni- 
in its ton e and , sincere in its fervour^ js ShMji's Jetter to 
Aurangzeb,.addresssed to him after the Agra adventine. 


‘'To the Eng<^IL.Aiamgir — 

“ This firm and cqn^tanL well-wisher S|uvaji, after rendering thanks 
for the grace of God mid the fayours of the Erpperor whiciT are fearer 

tthan the St m^ begs to inform YQur_Maj[esty that — 

^ *'It has re i;entl y come to my^ears^ that, on the grotujd of the war 
mthjmejiaving exha^ted your wjalth and ^^tied„ yoiff^ treasury. Your 
Majesty has ordei^ "that nipnt^lind^ the n^e of jiziya should be 
'pll^ctid from the Jfmdusjand the impe rial i^edsf supplie3with it. May 
k please JVlajesty ! That arch jtett of the "fabric^ of _mpirfi [Jalal- 
iiddin] Akbar Padish syhi. reigned with full power Jo r 52 Tlun arl jears. 
He a dopted the ad mirable policy of imiy^sal fermo^ {sulh-i-*ml^in 
relation to all the ^anpu£-^fiCts, such as t&SSns, Jews, Muslims, 
DSdu's foll owers, s^ty^r^fippers (fahkia) .tnal^ia^ matendlia^ (umaria), 
atheists (daharia) Brahmas and Jain jdests. The aim of ^s libera l heart 
was to cherish and pi^ect^ the pe ople . So, he becsma.fa^^j^er the 
l|tle ^ ^aiat-Guri^ * the Wo^'s ^ ^ 

** Next, the Emgeror N ^ddin Jatepf gr for 22 years ^ead his 
on the h^d of die world and its dwellers, gave his heart 


1. Sarkar, Studies in Mughal I ndia, pp, 100-106* 
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to his friends and his .h^d to hi&^work, and gainsd-Jm desires. The 
Emperor Shih Jahag. f or 32 years cast his l^lesaedl^ade on the head., of 
th e world a nd gatherej the fruit o f ^t^|rnal lifp, whidi is only a synonym 
for goodness and fair fame, as the result of his happy ^lOiEL on earth. 

He who lives' with a go od name gams everlggtmi: wea lth. 

Because after his death, the recital of his good deeds 
keeps his name alive. ^ 


“Through the auspicious^ effect of this suWijiie^ disposition, wherever 
he [Akbar] bent the gl^ce of his augu^ .wish, Vktoiy and Success ad- 
vanced to we lcome him on the way. In his reign many kingdoms and 
forts were conqueiid [by him]. The sUte and powfii:..Qf tbeseJEmperors 
can be easily understood from the f^ Alam^lr^ Pddisjmh has faUed^ and 
become dist racte d in the a ttemp t to rmrel^ Poiitii^ sy stem . 

They, too, had the power of leyymg._the ; but they did npt £ive 
place to tg gQt ry in their hearts, as they considered all men, high and^low, 
created by God to be [living] examples of the nature of divera^ ireeds 
and temperaments. Their kmdngss and benevolence endure on the 
of time as their memorial, and so prayer and praise for these [three] 
pure souls will dwell for ever in the hearts and tongues of mankind, 
among both great and small. P rospenty 'is the fruit of one’s Jntentionsy 
Therefore, their wealth and good fortune continued to iacTfiSsej as Godp 
creatyres reposed in the crgidle. of peace and safety [under the 
and their undertakings succeeded. ^ 


, “ Suit in Your Majest y rei^ , many of the forts and provinces! have 

'tone out' of ydur ^ ssesslo n, and the rest will soo n do> _ 8 p too^. because 
there will be 119 m Md~dkvaS^tfr 

Your ,pfia§apto. ate j dqwn-trodden -i the yield of e very village has de , 
in the pface of one lakh_ [of Rupees] only one thousand, in the place of 
a thous^d only ten^ ^ coUected, and that too w^ di fficu lty. When 
poverty and beggary have made their hom^ in the p^ix^^flhe E mpero r 
and the PrirKes7"^e condition of the Grsmj jees and officers can be easily 
imagined. It is a reign in which the army is in a fer ment, the merchants 
complain, the MusH iiis^cg?, the Hm^ys are grilled, most me n lack bread 
!?3l-dayjQgame„ [ini 

an^&l. How can the royal fflijrit permit you to add, the h^d^p 
of the jtgj^ to this gri evous state of thi ngs ? The in famy will Sickly 
spread from to^ ^StTSid become re jprded in bo ofaf of histnrv that 
the Emp eror of JECgd usthap. coveting the "bef^ fiar’s bowls, takes fiz^a from 
Bralmms^ ind Jain monks , yogis, menctonts, 

ruined wret^e s, and the fa mine:Stri(±en— thaF ms ya^juLTs by 

attacks orTffie wallets of beggarsf. that he (toshes down to the grou nd the 



name" and _ 

_ K yod beHgXfi. in the true Divin e 
Bo^ and the Q^), you wiH ^d tl^ re Xthatjgpd 

^rd oTall men, and not Rabb-vl-mif sdl^ 


is styled] Rahbi-u 


Lord of the Muhammad^ 3 ^<m{y. ^i^y^ I^tom^and Hpidui^ 
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are terms of coqtrast. They are [divers e p ligmentsi used by the true 
Div in e Painter for blepding the colours and filling in the outlines [of 
His piotee of the entire human species]. If it be a rpo^ue, the call to 
pray er is di^t^d in remembrance of Him. If it be a temple, the bell 
is runj[ in yearning for Him only. To show bjgotry for any man’s creed 
and practices ia' equivalent to altenng the words of the Holv B ook. To 
tow new lines on a picture is equivalent to finding fault with the painter 


“ In strict justice th e fiztya is not at all lawful. From the political 
point of view it he a llowab le only if a beauti ful woman 
omajpents can pass frcm^me province to another without fear of molesta- 
tion. [But] in these days even the cities are being plundered, what 


shall I say of the open country ^ Apart from its i njustice , this imposi- 
tion of the is an in novation in India and ingjgpeifent 


imagine Piet 


' '' jf you imagine piety ^-to- consist ia oppressing the pe ople and ^rrori- 

^in g the Hin d || ^. you ^ought Jtot 4aJi£yy pzfy g from I ^na Mj Sin^ h, 
^cTlsthe head of the Hindus. Then it will not be so very difficult 
to collect h from me, as I am^ at your service But to oppresS^pnts and 
Jigs is far from disj^l^ing v^our and spirit. I wonder at the strange 
fidelity of your officers that they neglect to tell you of the true sta te of 
but cover a bl azing fire with straw ! May the £un of ^ur royalty 
upoHmue to shine above the horizon of jueatness.’’^ 


Ages earlier, if Hindu traditions are to be trusted, wiser counsels 
pad been la vished upon another ruler of Delhi {Ha stinap ma ) , — 
viz., Dhrita-r^htr a (Pillar of State) stricken with a f atal b j iy idness 
and at the me rcy of his av arici ous sons, chief among whom was 
Vu ryqdham of evil mind. Shri Krishna, * with sweet and soft per- 
suasion,’ addressed him thus : — 


“Listen mighty Dl yita-rashtr a. I^rujs^ greats and an^nt king. 
Seek not and death of kinsm en, word of ^peace and love 
I bring ! 

For thy sons inJmpious' anger seek to do their^^kinsmen wrong, 
And without the throne and kingdom which by right to them 
belong, — 

And d^anger j^us joris^hJlj^k^ the cornet^ baleful fire, 
SlauihLered kmsrmn ^ ble eding nu t ans , scan shall feed its jatal 

Stretch Jhy hands, O I ^ru mo narch ! prove truth and holy 
grace, ^ 

Man 1^ • avert the ^o^0 tet and preserve thy ancient 

race, . 

*Ti$ tty ^ofitjJfC MTu mamrch ! that the fat al s h^d cease, 
tBraye J[>uryo(i han, good Yudhiah^r, rule in unmc^ts4,jpe»ce, 


1. History of Aumn^ib^ll, pp. 325-2^. 
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Pa ndu'ft sons ar^atroUfiLin valour, mighty in th^ Jifpd, 

Indra shall not shal^ thy en^re when they guard Kuiw land I . . 
VfEo ^a'h^U then^Qnt^t thy prowess from the sea to farthest sea. 
Ruler of a world-wide empire, King qlJ^ijij^s find nations free? 
Sons and gran^ns, friends and kinj^jen, will surround thee in 
a ring. 

And a race of losing heroes guard their anagit hero-king, 
Dhrita-rashtra's lofty edicts will proclaim his boundless sway, 
Nations work his righteous mandates and the kings his will obey! 
if this cof iair d be rejected and the lust of wqr^ prevail. 

Soon within these ancient chambers will resound the sound of 
wail, 

Father of a r ighteo u^s natjoii! Save the gjinpes pf tiie land. 

On the armed and fated nations stretch, old man, thy saving 
hand ^ ^ 

Slaughter not the armed nation s, slaughter not thy kith and kin, 
Mark not, king, thy closing zvmiers, with the bloody stainjoj sin^ 
' Let thy sons and Pa^du's children stand beside thy ancient throfie, 
Cheris h pea ce and cherish virtue, for thy days are almost done .( " 

Alamg^ the world grasperls reply to all the claims of rea^D 
and state siTTiaQsh ip, was as blind and blunt that of 
unrelen ting son^ He was leanyd, too, and could quote Sa’di, em- 
phadcally exclajimiig, — 

“ Cease to ba kingsj Oh, cease to be King^ ! 

Ot deter tj^t ymr dominions^ shall be governed^ 
only by yours^^s?' 

Aurangzeb was thereby sowing the dr agon ’s teeth ; but he never 
thought of the jFuture. With L ouis XV he only exdaimed : Aftej 
me^ t he jjeluge ” — ‘‘ Az-ma-ast Jgtsad baqi ” / 

Mr. Pringle wisely obs^^, “ What Akbar ha d gam - 

ed, what Jahgng|r all t heir vic es^ had rdainfid, 

he (Aurangzeb) l ost, viz., the aff^ ipn of That 

this can be acquired for a M uhammadan ruler without ^ing in- 
justice to hJs_c(M'eligig^ has been sh own over and over again 
in Indian H^gry. " And has not 

of, t he HindijLjommumfai. ian be e ama^edlt o last- in. India . 
Intolerange in Aura n^b' s time meant mtiij pranoR in relig i ous m at- 
ters, but in tolerance can, and at the presait day often 3^ extend 
to m atters n ot rdi g ious. Imtatience at. o pposition, a b^ef that no 
one can be rigl^save^h^dt a f eeding Gi contemp t for allltha^does 
not ^ly with one’s o wn ideas, all the y arie _aJ orm of intolm iice 
and OTir that artSnes^ can be yen in the sta^Oia^of the present 
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days. But the of history stands ever there, so that he. who 

run? may^ieaij : T\he 

of Akbar^ let th^ not lose it by i mita ting, thme of Auran^^.y 
WASTED QPPQ^ UNITY 

It is vain to speculate what might have been if Aurangzeb had 
not been a faoal ifcal (as his latitu dinari an brother Dam 

c^ed him), if, he had befrigi^ed the Rajpyts instead of abating 
them, if he had not antegorjised the Silgbs, Satnia mi s^ J[|ts, and 
other sections of his non-MiislinL suhiects, and above all, if he had 
not roused the Margtbas to deadly combat, and had won the 
sympathy and support of the Shia kingdoms of Golkonda and Bija- 
pur, etc. etc. But when we remember Aurangzeb’s unquesl^pable 
merits, his adm inistrative abilitie s, his beneydgnt-jntgntiqns regard- 
jn^ the welfare of the pea^nts and Musli m s ubjects, his tireless 
Energy, and his sense of the respon^bilities of a monarch, we can- 
pot help si^hmjg. with the rep<^tent ^mperor crying from his death- 
bed : “ I have not at all d o ne any {tme\ JL overnmm l of the reoim 
or ehe rff!thmg pf th^ pmsantrv . Life, SQ^ valuable, has f^one away for 
nothing ,. . . ., and of the fu ture there is m hope 

Our regret Js rendered all the more acute when we turn our 
eyes to the sucfi^sfuJL admlqis^tion of parts of his vast dominion, 
like Bj^gal under Shayista.KMn and Kc^an underj^dat^grj^n.^ 
The latter was a Navdyat Sa yyid of K alyan, first employed as a 
thd ndddr in the Njtsik District. He first disti nguis hed himself in 
‘‘ by his entergrisjng spirit and far-sightedness.” He enlisted 
a strong infantry Jorce of local hphss^ to fight the ^ferathas. After 
the fall of it was on account of him that all North Kon- 

kan from ^ra t to ^m^y passed into. hands. " Most 

parts of the di §|ri£t had been ruined by twenty jyears of Majgjtha 
^redo^inan^ and fr^ent^wajfare. He established Mugh al rule 
over them, re stored order, and p lanted colonies of peasants so as to 
revive their cultivation and prosg^ity. .The news-letters of 
Aurangzi b*s Co urt contain many aiamples of Ma kar 's j^ig^ant 
care for his gharge,, his strict maintenan ce of dficiepcy in the admi* 
nistration, and his a ssistanc e to the SMcii diief of J y i ji ra in the 
/Military operations for uphddjiug the in^^iaj pqwer. Death 
overtook this able and f aithful servant at the end oi Edbniaiy 

L pp, 156-56. 

2, X-etlerto Azam, iSS&dy at^. 

3. Saikar, Short History of Aurmstib, pp, 352-S3. 
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Shayi^ta Khan's administration of Benga l was equally success- 
fu] and pro^rous. His first viceroyalty of Bengal extended over 
14 years ( 1664:77-). “During this unu§ually long period of office 
in our province, he first ensured the safety of the J^ngalj-ivers and 
sea-board by destroying the pirates' nest at Chatgaon. won over the 
Feringi pirates and settled them near Dacca. His internal adminis- 
tration was equally mild and benefi^nt. He immediately stopped 
the resumption by the State of the old rg U-frep }an4s which the 
local officers had begun during the inter regnu m following Mir 
JumJa's death. Every day he held open Cour t for administration of 
justice and redressed wrongs very promptly. This he regarded as 
his most important duty. Shayi sta Kh an restored absolute- ireedom 
of buying and selling, and also a boli^ed two illegal exactions of his 
predecessors, namely, a tax of one-fortie th on the inGQine 

of me rchants and t ravellers, and an exase duty from every 

class of attificer^and t rades men, the latter tax yielding lal^ 
of Rupees a year in his own ificars alone. The long interval ofi 
peace secured by his arms to Bengal was employed by him in adorn- 
ing his capital Dacca with many fine buildings and constructing 
all over the country. On the whole^ he was a generous noble- 
man of the ^and old style His second term covered the nine 
years from 1680 to 168 & : the most notigoable event of thisjperiod 
was the war with the E. I already degcrifeed. The popular 
tradition is that, during his g oyemo iship. _ rice sold in Be^l at the 
incre dibly ch gap jmte of eight maunds to th e Rupee ^ 

That the country poss^sed able rulers even among the enemies 
of the Mughalj Empi re is illu^ated by the car^r of jpuland . 
the rebel cjiid of Gggdwana. “Ehiring Bakht Buland's reign the 
rich lands of the sou^^ of Deogar h, between the Wainganga and Kan- 
han xivers, were steadily ^.developed. Hin du a nd MuThayfQjpadan culti- 
vators were encoyjagfid to settle in them on equal terms with 
Gon^§, until this region became most prosperou s.' Indusfxia}_settlcr8 
from all quarters were attracted to Gopdwana . many towns and vil- 
lages were f ound s, and agr icultu re, mmiujactures, and even com- 
merce made considerable advances.”^ But the be st illustr ation of 
adm i n istrative taffent o utside the Eig|2ij[e.js that 

“It is co mmonly betieve <il' writes Prof. S. N. Sm. “that this 


1 , 

2 . 


Ibid., pp. 420^21. 
Ibid., pp. 432-35. 


M. E ir— 17 
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^pir e (whose foundayjjfis were laid by Shiviji) existed merely 
by plugd^jnd^r^jjfej^ An eminent Eggliah writer has deacxibed 
the Mi^atha g^erals as 'rphtes, pluij^er> and scpmidrels/ But it 
is very di ^icult to usnderMGnd how m ^w^re could lasj joi omr a 
cei^^y md half by r Mery and piu^er alone, tmkss. it had a surer 
and JlfimrJbmis qj good govenm^.''^ This is not the place to 
d^ribe in details the splendid government set up by Shivaji. We 
must content ourselves here with reminding the reader of the tribute 
paid to him by Sir Jadunath ^rijar the historian of Auiangzeb’s 
reign : — “ The impmghable achievement of his life was the welding 
of scatti|jM„Marathas into a nation, and his most precious legacy 

^was the spirit that he bridled into his people No other Hindu 

^has shown ^ch constructive g^tis in modern times . .He taught 
the modern Hindus to rise to the full stature of their growth.''- 

Aurgngzeb could easily have become an ‘ Orn amen t to the^ 
th^SS ^^ ' indeed his name signified), had he not spent his dynamic 
energy and g^jus in channels destrudive to both hin^lf arid the 
Empire that was his glorious heritage. Instead, he set himself the 
vain task of becoming Alamgir or ' w orld-graspe r ' and was content 
yto be Zinda JPjr or ‘ living joint ' to his orthodox Muslim contem- 
poraries. He also set to posterity a purplexing puzzle, in the strange 
compound of his character : '' Auranggjh' g life h^d been a vast 
faijyrjg^ indced^’l as Lane-Poole observes, but he ha d failed g randly 
. . His glory is for himself alone. To his great empire his devoted 
zeal was an unmitigated curse 

I. Sen, Admim^rqHve System M the Marat ha s, P refa ce to the 1st 
ed., p. Sr w 

— 2u S^kax, flip, cit, p. 240. 

3. Lane-Pode, Aurangzib, pp, 204-5. The same writer has also ob- 
s^ed, “Aurai^b has^eapeqpiced fate of his great contemporary, 
CjpnasKeU, whomne reseij^d in many.Teaityr^s of the He''lia8 

hi§ l^dlpw among his biogrgihers, and Kis Baxter, with their theoiiBS 
of sclSS^apibitiQn and virtuf 'vitiated by success ; he has also been ^ver- 
ed with the p^^rics of Muha mmad an Flecknoes and Dawbeneys. These 
opposite viewsT^ndwever, areHS^^^Stiadicfiry than might be suj^sed 
They merely repre^nt the difference Christian bijgotry ana Mu- 

hammadan Ijgotry" They did not" ysid^tand the nature of the reli- 
gion wKicJi" could be bohfstly profes^d by ^ch a man~ as Aurapgzib, 
any more t han the r oyalisfe of the KfiStpistion coulH" discover m the 
ambitious regicide the wi^re Christian th^t Cromwell really was. * . 
Like Cromw^, he ( Auraa gab) may^ho! hgnre beeii/a man s crliiaul QUs 
about wprcfsj, or names, or such things, but he m#l|isd;<ed]y 
forth for ■"fife cau^^olGod; like "the ixeat.Pmteetor, a mwi.,^nmflent 
to do God irgeople some good ,^nd God service.'— Ibid., pp. $0-61, 64, 
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ALAMGIR 


I 

I I I ^ “ 1 1 

M, Sultan Muazzam M. Azam M. Aichar M. Kh^ 
(executed 1676) Bahadur ^Shdh. I (d. at Jajau, (d. in Persia Bakhsh 
or 1707) 170^ at 

Skdh Alam I | Hyderabad^ 

(acc. 1707j d. 1712) Bedar Bakbt I 1709) 

""I " (d. at Jajau) (5) siyar 

1707) (acc. & d. 17^9) 


(2) Jahmdar Shah Azimur%k Shan Rafii4-§h Sh^ Jaban^Sh^ 
(acc. 1712; murdered (d. in battle) d. in battle) (d. in battle) 
1713) I t 


(3) Farrukh-jsdyar 
(acc. 1713; 
murdered 1719) 


(7) Muhammad Shah 
(acc. 1719; d. 1748) 


(9) Ahmad Sfidh 
(acc. 1748; deposed 
1754), 


(10) Alamgir II ) ] [ 

(acc. ^754; (6) Rafiu-d Daulat (4) RafiU’d DarjatW M. Jbrahim 
murdered 1759) (acc. & d. 1719) (acc. & d. 1719) CTowned 

I for a month, 

(11) Sh^ Alam M as Shah Jahm II 

(acc. 175&; d. 1806) 1720) 

(12) AMarll 

(acc. 1806; d. 1837) 


il3) Ba^MfSh^U' 
(acc. 1837; deposed 

xm?) 



AUTHORITIES 


. A.^ Primary M untakhabu-X by KMIi Khan, 

already cited, continues the story up to the bei;inning of the 14th 
year of Muhammad Shah’s rei^n. In the reign of Farrukh-siyar, 
the author was made a dlwm by Nizamu-l Mulk, and “ writes with 
interest and fayour m all that coni^ms that chief For this reason 
he is soipBbmes designed NtzStnu-l MiUkt^ Extracts in E. & D., 
lOp. cit, VII, pp. 387-531. 

( 2 .^ Tmik h-t-I ra! dat Khan by Mir Mubiarakullah Iradat Khan 
^za^ whose grand-f^her and father had held important offices 
under Jahanj^r, Shiah Jah&n and Aurangzeb, respectively. Iradat 
Khan was a faujddr under Auranjgzeb, and governor of the Doab 
under Bahadur Shiah, He died in the reign of Farrukh-siyar. 
Dowson observes, This i§ a goocL history of the Mughal Empire 
from the close of Aurangzeb’s reign to the commencement of Farrukh 
Siyar’s. It has been well translated by Captain Jonathan Scott 
The book is written in a plain straight-forward style, and it never 
wanders beyond the sphere of the author’s own observation ; but it 
is full of^spirit, and has all the vigour and vividness of a personal 
narrative.” 'As I was a sharer as well as a spectator of all the 
dangers and troubles,’ Iradat Khan himself writes, 'I have there- 
fore recorded them. My intention^ however, not being to compile 
a hi story of the kings or a flowery worl^ but only to relate such 
events as happened in my own knowledge, I have therefore, prefer- 
ably to a display of learning in lofty phrases and pompous meta- 
phors, chosen a plain ^_tyle, such as a friend writing to a friend 
would use, for the puipc^ of information. Indeed, if propriety is 
consult^ loftini^ oj sty le is unfit tvhkbs pure in 

itself, requires only a simple delineation* — ^E. &. D., op. cit., VII, 
536-64. 


3. *Ib rat-Ndma by Muhammad Kasim, also called Tdnkh4 
BahMur-Shdhi, "is a well written history,” commencing with the 


* The principal Xuthprltk s for the remaining chapters, excepting only 
the last, have'iniheea.^ve^g^^^ The readerndlthgatiitmind, 

^with inc rearing aj mplexityTiris to be e^^iMive. Ofer sources 

may be trace d^ the works here dtedT” ^ 
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death of Aurangzeb, and dosing with the cj^th of Kut^A Mulk 
Saiyid Abdu-liah. Extracts relating to the great Saiyids of Barha^ 
whose dependent the author was, are given in E. & D., op. cit., 
pp. 571-73. 

/4. . TazkiraA Chaghatqi of Muhammad H^di K^mwar Khan 
sometimes called TMkh-i Chaghatai, is a general history of the 
Mughals, closing with the 7th year of Muhammad Shah, a.h. 1137 
(1724 A.D.), The author held important offices under Bahadur Shah, 
and was in a position to know what was going on ; and the ap- 
parently straight-forward manner in which he has written his history 
inspires the confidence of the reader/’ Extract relating to the situa- 
tion at the death of Bahadur Shah in E. &. D., op. cit., VIII, ppJ 
19-2Q. J: 

( 5.1 TmikhA Chaghatm oi Muhammad Shafi, Teharani, not to 
be confused with the above work of the same name, “ is written in 
an elegant, but somewhat difficult style.’' It begins with Babur and 
concludes with the withdrawal of Nadir Shah in 1739. The work 
closes with the following interesting observation : — 

‘ After the depar to e of N5di^ $^ h^Rnval Order was issued 
to the follow ing effec t : '*A11 publ jc officer s should occupy ^em- 
selves in the di schar ge of theif prdinary duties , e x^pt the 
These should refrain from r^ording the eY^ts_qf_my.j:e®> fc>r at 
preset the ngjor^cannot be a pl easant one . The reins qi ljnperi^ 
or Supreme Gove rnme nt have^ fTom^my I om now 

the Vic eroy of N^ir ShdhT Notwithstanding that the nobles and 
great officers of the Court, hearing these melancholy reflection s of 
the Emgeror, in many comp limentary and fl eeri ng, speeches re- 
com naend ed him to wididraw this order, His Maiestv would not be 
satined. Cbnsequmtly, being Mpless, all the lustoQaos- 
the royal mand ate, and laid down th eir pras/ Ex ^^s. ibid., ppJ 

T^dkbri-Him^i of Rustom Ali was co mpose d in the year 
1154, A.H. (1 741-42 AJg .). It closes with the 24th year of Muliam- 
mad S^l^^ tagn. “ It may be coi aidere d aUfiSether a useful com- 
pilation, writes D owaon , ‘as it is not copied verbatim fro m kn^ n 
aut^rs and in t te latter par t of it the author writes of imny nat-j 
ters which came under M s ow n ob s ervation or those of his f riends .’^ 
His object in co mposing lthe-WetiUs sta^by the author to have 
been a i fesire to commit to w ritin(r a brief aiicount of j ust kints. 
and how they ^tndled- QDQ ressors a nd tyrant% in the tope ^t. 
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^hile it might prove a le§spn_to the jvise, it Would not fail to draw 
the att^tion of i ntellig ent readers to the instability of all eatthly 
pleasures, and the short duration of hutnan life, and so induce them 
to withdraw their affetions from this world, Extracts, 
ibid., pp. 42-69. 

I ^^T-hSam sam of Muhammad Mushin Sddik4, closing 
with the departure of Niadir Shilv is useful for a de^ription of the 
anarchy of the times, though it is written in a very ambitious 
extravagant style with a great tendency to exaggeration.” Ex- 
tracts, ibid., pp. 73v-5. 

(^8 ) of Anand Ram ^uj;:hli^ is invaluable for its ac- 

count of N!a dir.,Sha h*s invasion ‘‘The author was an eye-witness 
of much that passed during Nadir^Sf^ls. stay in India, and suffered 
from his exactions.” Extracts, ibid., pp. 76-98. 

^ 9. [T^iakhd^jihmad anonymous, “terminates abruptly 

about six months before the d epos ition of Ahmad in 1^4 a.h.” 
Gives a good account of the anarchy of the time. Extracts, ibid., 
pp. 104-23. 

( lOl' WM of Khwaja ’Abdu-1 J£anm Khan, “ contains 

a very full account of the proo^dings of Nadir_S^h in India, and 
of the reigns of Muhammad Shah and Ahmad Sh&h.” Extracts, 
ibid., 126*39. 

anonymous, “ begins with the acces- 
sicm of the Em^ror, and tenijinates at his death, recounting all 
the events of the reign very fully, and in plain language.” Extracts, 
ibid., pp 140-43. ^ 

(12J Titfikh-i Futuh of Muhammad Shamlu 

h the account of an ey^itn^ss^of the little of P6nipat and the 
events leading thereto. T^he author states that ‘ during the prijne 
of life ' and ‘ for the spai^j34^e-and jwenty years , he was constantly 
wrST Ahmad ^t6ftj4hd&li> more commonly styled Durrani, and 
having acco mpanied him several times to Hi^ustan, became well 
aojuainfed with the whple series of royal ngrches from the city of 
Kand^ihit to the metn^olis of ShihJ|hS|iSbad. At the battle which 
fought at PMpat with Wishw&s, Jiao and his depu^_ ghip , 
the author was him^ present on th e fi^lcL and witnessed the cir- 
oimsiattces with his ownjgyes. Otherjpa^icuJars too, he liamt from 
pefsoiis of ctiedit and nnd havii^ them down with- 

out mf alb^atpn, des^g^eid the work by the title gL 
Fut&h, or Vic toriou s Mard^/ Extracts, iWd., 14S-S7. 
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F^l^un Nmiri^ Aslam was concluded in 

the year 1184 a.h. (1770-1 a.d.). ‘‘This History is somewhat attl- 
bjtiqus in style, but of no value for its contents/' It deals with 
the Durrani jjnvasion and of Alamgjr II and Shih Alam 11. Ex- 
tracts, ibid,, pp. 166-74. ynf'ir^ 

^^14. ) Siyaru-LMuta-akhirm (“Review of Modern Tim4") or 
Siyaru4 Muta-akkhirin (“Manners of the Modems”) of Ghulam 
Husain Khlan is a general history of India from 17100 to 1786 A.i>. 
“ It contains the reigns of the last seven Emperors of Hindustan, 
an account of the progress of the English in Bengal up to 1781^ A.D., 
and a critical examination of their government and policy in Bengal. 
The author treats important subjects with a freedom and spirit, and 
with a force, clearness and simplicity of style very unusual in an 
Asiatic writer, and which justly entitles him to pre-eminence among 
Muhammadan historians.” (Dowson). The citations in this book 
are from Col. Brjggs’ (Panini office, Allahabad, 1924) translation, 
entitled Siyar-ul-MtUakherin. 

15. Ihrat-N^ma of Fakir Khairu-d din Muhammad ( Allaha- 
bad! ). It is rnainly the Jiistory of the reigns of Alamgir II and 
Shah Alam IL “ The history is well written, in simple intelligible 
language, and deserves more notice than the limits of this work 


will allow.” Extracts, ibid., pp. 238-44. 

Tmikh-i Jbrahim Khon of Ah I^ahim^Kian was com- 
pleted at Benares in 1201 ah. (17^ a.d.). “This work is very 
valuable for the clear and succinct ajp^unt Jt gives of the Marathas.” 
Extracts, ibid., pp, 257-84. 

Muhamni^ Ali Kh in is. according 
to Dowson, “ the most ac<yrate of General Histories of Ind ia.” The 
work was composed about j\.d. This is the princ ipal authori ty 
on which is based Keene's Fall of JM MagliSil^Ejnpire, Extracts, 
ibid. M>p. 257-84. 


Ghutem Ali covers the 
ground traversed by Khm but in much greater 

detail, fbr the battle of Pj ampat “ the author infqnnsjs that his 
authorjty was a b rakman of the Dd^in, named Rao Kashi Ran , 
who was in the servke of Naw ib_Shujau-d daula of and was 

present at the interyk^r which the Mahratha envo y 
kar had witjj hiim” (Dowson). ExtraSsTibid., pp. 398-402. 

account of the rani^pat_events, as found 
>1. Jam^ growne's transladon has been edited, valuatde 
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notes and app^ices, by Primpd H. G ,_ ^Rawlioson (O. U. P., 
1926). The literature of this canipaign is immense/' writes Raw- 
lin^n, *'and a study ^of it, even from Mai^thi^ documents, would 
alone occupy a large volume. The Persian sources have yet to be 
adequately catal( 3 igiied and examined." In their absence JKashi Raj's 
^‘is the most detailed account we possess of the battle, and is the 
work of an eye-witness who evidently desires to give an impartial 
narrative of what he saw and heard. He had many friends in both 
ampjes and he was equally inipressed by the gallantry of the 
Marathas and by the masterly strategy of their opponent, the 
1 Abdaii ^monarch." ( Introduction) . 

f20. An equally viable contemporary account in Persian has 
been'' recently trai^lated by Sir Jadunath Sarkar in the pages of the 
Islamcj^ltuTc (Vol. VII, No. 3, pp. 431-56, July 1933, Hyderabad 
I>eccan). It is entitled^ ''An Origin^ Account of AJimad Sh^ 
DuriSni's Campaigns in India and the Battle of Panlpat "—from 
the Persian Life of N ajib-u d-daulah, (Br. Museum Persian MS. 
24, 410)^ 

C 2l| James^Fraser’s History of N Mir Shah, published in 1742. 
(Rewmt, Panini Office, Allahabad) 

Seoondarx j.-^l.y The Fall oj the Moghul Empiie of 
by H. G. K eene^ New Ed. London, 1887 (Allen). 

^2!. \The Turks in India (1526-J761) by the same writer, Lon- 
don. ^879 (Allen). 

( 3 ". ^ The Fall ojf Mogul Empire by Sidney J. Owen, London, 
191^' ^Murray). 

\^4. ) History of India by Elphinstone, Bk. XII, pp. 675-753. 

B, Later M unhals by William^ Irvine, edited by Sir Jadunath 
• Sarkar— Vol. l7l701-ira0 ; Vol.^ II,' 1719-1739. (Calcutta, ^rkar 
& Sons). 

of the Mu ghdL Empire by Sir J^N. Sarkar, Vol. I, 1739- 
1754. (Calcutta 1932 Sarkar & Sons) ; Vol. II, 1934. 


{7\ The EdwanlMaclajgan, 

Ch.\i7II, pp, 121-43; Ch. XII, pp. 181-87. 

' Do na JuUma Dias Da Casta — ^Her Influ®j)e in Later 
Mupial History' by Rev. Heras, S. J., Bandra, 1929. 

of the Pjeshm ds.hv H. N.^inha- Allahabad, 1931 
(The^Indian Press). 

Life and Times of Shivdfi b y M. W, and R. G. Burway. 
Indore, 19^ 
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A History oj the Mar at ha People by Kincaid and Parasnis, 
Vol. jl, O. U. R 1922. ' 

12. (The Main Currents of Maratjm Hilary by G. S. Sardesai, 
(Cal^ta, 1926, Sarkar & &ns). 

,13. The Battle of Panipat — Its Causes and Consequences, by 
the same writer, — The Modem Review for Sept. 1933, pp. 269-74. 

‘ 14. ; The History of the Great Moghuls Jjy Pringle Kennedy 
Vol. II, Calcutta 1911 (Thacker Spink £”Co.). 

15. A History of the Mogul Rule in India, (1526-1761) by 
K. H. Kanidar and R. M. Shah, Baroda 1928. (pp. 189-266) 

16. A History_ of the Si^^by J. D. Cunningham, Calcutta, 
1911.' (pp. 9'^157). 

17. “ Medicine at the Moghul Court,” D. V. S. Reddy in J. 
I. H. XVII, pt. 2, and XIX, pt. 1. (April 1940) 

< 18. “ The Economic History of India — 1600-to 1800,” Radha 
Kamal Mutowji, in J. U. P. H. S., XVI, I., July 1943. 

19. “ Ownership of Agricultural Land during the Muslim Rule 
in India,” I. H. Qureshi, J. I. H., XXI, 3, Dec. 1942, pp. 225-36. 

20- “ Life and Art in the Mughal j’eriod,” H. Goetz, J. U. 
B., V, 4, Jan. 1937. 

v^l, “Cow Pr otection in Mug hal India.” Angelo Moses, J. 1. 
H., XXI, 3. Dec. 1942, pp. 216-20. 

\22. The Ce ntral Str uduze of the Mughal Empire by Ibn-i- 
Hasan, O. U. P. 1986. Deals up to 1657. 

(^23. The Provincial Govern m ent of t he A^ghdls (1526-1658) 
^P^S axan. Kit abis tan, Allahabad, 1941. 

(24, “ Mu ghal Ra tions with Persia ” — from Babur to Aurang- 
zda. "^ries in Islamic Culture (Hyderabad Dn.) 1934-35. 



CHAPTER X 


SUNSET OF THE EMPIRE 

‘ For generosity, munificence, boi^less good nature, extenuation of 
faults, and forgiveness of offen^, very few monardis have been found 
equal to B ahadur Shat L in the histories of past times, and especially in the 
race of Timur. But th ough he had no^vjcg„ia his charajpter, such com- 
placency and such negligence were exhibited in the prptertion of the 
Sta^ and in the goyernment and management of the country, that witty 
sarcastic^people found the jjate of his accession in the words, Skd ^i 
^KingJ' KhafI^Khan 

The afterncx)n blaze of Au rangzeb s powe r had mellowed into a 
sqij£r_glpaf in the de clining years of the ag ed Emp eror. The tedious 
war in the Deccan had “ exhausted, his^ax mies and destroyed his 
pr^ige, and no sooger was the dppgiijating jnind stiljed in death 
than all the forces that he had sternly controlled, all the warring 
^lements that struggled for emancipation from the grinding yoke, 
broke out in irrepr^ible tumult. Even before the end of his_j:eign 
Hindustan was in confusion, and the sigas.of, coming, dissolution had 
appeared. As some imperial ^orpse, preserved for ages in its dread 
seclusion, crowned and armed and still jm^estic, yet f^ls into jiust 
at the merei^reath of heaven, so fell the empire of the MpijbuLwhen 
the great^nnme.that guar^d Jt was no more^ It was as though 
some spl^i^d palace, reared with i gnite ski ll with all the^postUest 
stones and precious jgetals of the earth, had attained its perfect 
|beaiy^ only to collapse jn undistinggishable ruin when thejisidious 
roots of the creep er sapped the foundations.” So writes Lane-Pool e. 
He fu rther add s, “ Even had Aur angzib lef t_n-SUOcessor of his own 
mental and moral stature , it may be doubted whether the pro cess of 
disintegration could have been^stayed. The disease wm too far ad- 
vmcedj[gr_eyen t he heroic surgery 

Things were not so h opeless at least during the ^ve year s of 
Ba Mdur Shah^s rule {1 7^7-^Z l. We might agre e with l^ne 
who states, ‘‘As t here was a period oL con solidation between the 
fast^advepture (of Bibi u) and the matuijfe jdoiy (of Sl^ Jahlan ), 
so there was a period of weakness and a lapse between the glory and 


1. Med^emAJndia, pp. 410-11. 
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the fall N atura lly, the steps from on e perio d to a noth er were 

not sharply defined to the by stander s, and even now, in looking bade 
upon them, one ofesery^ gra dation s like those by which one colour 
passes into th^next upon a rainb ow. The reign of A urang zeb might 
appear to haj^ A. time^^ if it had not been a time 

of falling ; and the aijQO^unts of his dea^ that have been pre^rved 
do not show a ny feeling s of despondency as to the futu re of his 
empire in the, mind^pf^ the c^ing d^pot Nor wa s the charMlir or 
the p osition of his successor by Qny me ans such as to jtive rise to 
any imMe diate alarm amony, those^weU-jmsherj^ of the State who 
survived th eir_ j.QiteieipL The Emperor still gave alienee, and 
redressed grievances, seated on the p^i^k thmne ; and the rulers 
of alFpr ovince s of the penjnsula were stin^ eith er h is vas^s or his 
officials.”^ 

“ But ” as the same writer well observes, “ the air was full o f 
change.”- It would not, there^re, be i mproper to call this reign 
t h^sunset : the sun of Imperial gloiy was still to 

sinl^ below the horizon; if rays o^f its p ower were not piercing 
and sh^p as in the days of Aurang ze b they had a peculiar chann 
of their _own. Though this mpn^it_qfjiassmg^ was short 

like a real sunset, few that enjoyed its soothiiig light thought of the 
dar kness that was to J^pw. 

"^^he new empero r, in spite of hi s advancing yea rs.” says Keene, 
** displaye d a sumptuousne ss wjhich caused his court to rival the 
memory of Shahjahan's .”^ In the words of Iradat^KMn : 

‘ Time received a ne w lustre from his a ccessio n, and all ranks of 
people obtamed favours equal to, if not above, their mer its , so that the 
public forgot the e xcellences and great q ualitie s of Aurang zeb, which be- 
came absorbed in the bountie s of his successor His court was^_magni- 
ficent to a degree bevond that of saiah Jaham Seventeen Frin ges, his 

sons, g randson s and njg^iews, sat ge nerally round his thron e Behind 

the royg l Prince s, on the right , stood the sons of conquered Sovereigns, 
ajs of Si kandaTAli 5»hQh of Bijapu r, and Kutb ShS h, King^ nf Qolknnda ; 
also a VasJL£[2Sd of the nullity, from the rank of s teven to th ree thou- 
sand, such as were allowed to be on the platfo rm between the silver raS L 
. .On the a nd other fe stival s. H is Majesty , with Ms ow n hands, gave 
the betel ktid perfQrnes to all in his presenc e, according to thei r ran ks. 
His gifts of Jewels , d resses , and other favou r s_jvere trul y roy al. . . ,Tn 
the e arly part o f the eveni pc he had yenerallv an assembly of th txeligious 

1. K^sfi&r-The Turks in India, dd. 170-71. 

2. Ibid. ^ 

3. Ibid., 178. 
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or leamed^men He had explored the di fferent opi nions of all sects^ 

read the^^J^ of all frge.Jiiiiikers, and was well a^qu^hited with the 
hyp othe ses of each. On this ao^unt some overstrict dev otees accused 
him of h0£iodoxy in his religious oj^aions, through mere envy of his 
superior abilities. I heard most of his tenets, and l ament ed the ignor- 
ance of his ^critics ; for it was as clear , as the sun Jio^ just_^ and 
orth odox he w a s.^ his opmiqns on religmus points.* The wrffer con- 
I eludes : ' Bnt c§n enumerate. . alL hiis perfections. It wou^d fill 
vo lume s to redle^but a^sm^ll part, therefore I wiJJ. desist. 

_T^_the histone of RajasUmn, is equally enco miasti c, saying 
that the E mpe ror Bahidui Shah had many qualities that endeared 
him to the Rajputs. He was also of opinion that “ had he imm e- 
diatel^^ succeeded^ the benefi cent Shla hjahan, the Hou^^of T aimu r, 
in all human probability, would have bggnjtill^enth roned at D elhi/* 
The bigotry of Auraoyg^b spoilt the opportunities of this E mpero r, 
who like Shahjahian was *'alniqst_a pure Hindu.'' Keene adds, 
l^Had Aurangzeb_sue£mie4,.,A^ar_he would have done less mis- 
chief ; haT Batedur Shj tusucceeded ShahjaMn^he would have^st- 
p^d th^i^^trophe. As things hapggied (however) the careful- 
ne^^ the one wa s as fatal as the leYity_jQ£_±he c^er ; and the 
q ualities of ^ach combine d in unhappy cO’Op^ation, like two com- 
potmd^ wh^se chemic qljmion makes a dea^ 

We might divide the present chapter imder the fo llowing hea ds : 

Personal History of Bahadu rJSbah.; %l^^s jwith the 

R^j^te ; I^ations^jwitl^ ; R elatio ns with 

t he Sikhs : and Conclusion . 


PERSONAL HISTORIC 


Muhammad Muazz am, the second son of A urangz eb, was styled Shah 
^ ^ in his fath€r*s lifetim e. He was born at Bm- 

Antecedents. ha^ur on 3Qth Raiab a.h. (14th 

His mother was Nawab Boi , daughter of Raiah Raju of Raiauri in Kaahr 
gfir. His eldest bipther, by the same mothe r. Prince Moharntgad Sglt^n. 
having^jlifidl. (14th Dec. 1676) at the age of tbirty=nme^ Prin ce Muazza m 


(Shah Alam ) was recognised hekr^parent. For tw elve years from 
1667 A.D. Shah Alam ^as Subadhar o j the JB£££jasi- About th e end of 


J;§Z7Jhe was sent to Saipuj^a, against his rebeU ipus brother _A 14 tat 
(4th son of-,Auraiigzeb by his prindpaL wife Dilras Banu Begam . 
at Aurgn^ad— ,11th jSfiPkJ®!- In 1683.-A he led his Korean exped i- 
tion, with d^onb tfui resulta? . and was thence directed against fcwt Bij^ur 


1- Tankk-9r4mi^^ E. & D., op. dt., VII, pp. 551-52. 
2* Ke ^x QP» cit., pp. 178-9 and 167. 
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and then GoUowida. On 4th March 1687 he was a rreste d with all his 
family for suspected contumacy with Abul Hasan , ruler of Go Ump da, and 
kept in close ^oonfinSn^t for se ven ye ars. He was r eleased o n 24th 
1^95 and sent as G overn or to Akbaraba d. Thence he was tra nsferr ed 
to Kabul which he r^^ed on 4th June J699. For eight years Oie 
hot 'ieaspn wasL spent in Kjibul_ and~~tKe~ co IH^ weather at Jalalabad or 
Pestikwar or in marc hes through the (yuntry/* He got the .news of 
lAurangze^s deai^ in his c^p at Jammd, on 22nd March 1 707, only 
^ dajs^ after ^e event 

Then fo Uowed th e race for the thro ne ; M. Azam, the tliird 
son of Aurangzeb (by Mras^JBanu, daughter 
Sujcces- of Shilh^^JSJa^;^^ IOiian_ Sgjawi — ^bom 9th July 
1653) and Shah^AJ^ being nearly equidistant 
from Agra. The former was at Ahmedn^r {TO O miles fr om A gra), 
and the latter at Jamrud ( 715 m iles from Agra)^ The contest is 
well degmted in the pages_of co ntempo rary chronkjers. According 
to Kl]|^J^n, who was then faujdd r of the sarkar of Thanesa r and 
K Jiudra , *On the 10t h Zi -l hjjML (14th March 1 702) Azam Shiah, 
having ascended the ^rone, made his aco^ion public in the 
Dak^ by rans struck in the name of A zam Shah (the title he 
assumed was J^uUjayez Qu lb ud-din, Muh ammad Az am Shdk^ 


1. “An instance, of the ^peed, with which intellig ence could be c arried 

the distance from Aj pnednaf ar to Jamrud hieing about l.@~jniles . and 
the avSage distance travelled by the mes?sengers being thu s 70 miles a 
day,” — Irvine, The Lat^ Muzhalsj I, p. 18. ' 

2. Au rangzeb , orTEisdea^Sd, had foreo'een the i mpending strug gle 

and tried in~vain to a^erLit V (TO by his las t will a nd te kament. alre^v 
cited, in culca ting a ^nite di^ipn of the between his diree 

5furviying_-.aQns.; and (jSTby t iying to ke^ his I hree sons at a safe dis- 
tance, both frpiji^himself and from one another , at the time of his 
death. MuazzamJhe eldfisL3aas . in distant Kabul. The oth^ twoL Kam 
Bakhsh and Azam ^, both lying near" him . he'TiaH^ or^red to go to Bijapur 
and Mialva respectively , with strirl ah ^sperifip as to theum? 

and ixaite to be f^lowed ^ bv each. The Siydr-ul Mutakherin obseiwe s : 
^The object_QL.such p recise wasto'^ST’tHe^j^SOK^ 

l ^khshl out of the poweL J^f his elder brother m 7 Azam. Seven days 
alter having takep thar precaution/ He hrdwrfhiR s econd son to p rocee d 
to his ggvengiment.^ of four hcwy^ . after simrise. with injunction 

to make 5 Jos ^dalE ^ and t o halt two days at e^ 

stage, so as to march o n ly -cyeoLjSlirA-ds^ giving such ordejs, the 
emperor told him that it was t o put it i n his power to pj ^ent the 
discndhs that might happen in tha T'country in case of vacant of 
the won e, and mqr^veTthat he migStT^'at hand to avail hit^eirof 
his fpher’s demise, "an3~1bake posgesa iop of hjg inheritanc e. Bui^e.em- 
pero r^TrM ol^ec t was to ke ei? so enl^hrisin^ a fn mce €i± g from 

ana ^ prev ent hk avuiline ktmself oi Jns feeble state 
fof ytfv tcT mze and In ike s anfie wa y ly A^r^^^zih Itad 

conimm his^pwh^ fatJw TS hdhj^m *Siym-ul MuiaKKemn, PP. 1-2 
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Havitig gra^[^ tlse old mMss of the^ate with robes^ 
and jew^, aug men tations of mms^s and Brpioises, he set off, 
about the middle QlZidAW^ to encounter 9iSh „Alam accompanied 
t/by fcmd(^JcLMMik Khin (hisjpn) ^-1 fikar 

Khan BahMur NmraUjang and [many other Pq'siag. nobles.] He 
marched to Khujista-bunyad (Aurangabad),. .. .^d th^ce arrived 
at Bu|]Mnj^r. After leaving that i^ace, lie was a bando ned by 
Muh§imaa<L Amin Khan^ and Chin Kalidi Khan (leader of the 
Tuiini party), who had r^eiyed the title of Khm-daurm. They 
were offended by the treatment they received from Azam Shah, 
hnd went^off to Aurangabad, where they took possession of several 
districts.'- A^m^had also ordered his son l^ar JBhakt from Ah- 
medabad-Jo join him. The latto on hearing of the death of his 
grandfather is reported to have exclaimed : “ You know fuU well tl^t 
tM TSd m o f Hm dust m will mui4</U into anarcliy. Peolejdo not Jkoaw 
the yalue^of^the Emperor. I only hope that Heaven will direct matters 
as I wisL^and that. the Ensure will be given to my father.^ 

In the me^ whi le. ‘ On the^Tth Zi-l hijja the n^s of Aurang- 
d^ntlLreached P eshaw aL and the Prince ( Shah ^am) imme- 
diately prepared to set out. Next day a letter came from Munim 
lO^an, offering congratulations upon the Princess accession to royal- 
ty (presinned), and urginj[^hffi. to come quj^My. Orders were given 
for the march , and next day the Prirw started, making no delay, 
accompanied by his iwbles, except FajhuUaji a man of great 

bravCTy lately appointed to Kabul, who declined to aqj^npany him. 
brders were given that Jan-pMr Khan, who was only secpnd in 
courage to Fathullah Khl^, should go with 5,0(X) or 6,W(X) horse to 
the neighbourhood of Agra to join Prince Azimu-sh&n (Sh^ Alam's 
son, who had come from Bihar to support his father). Orders also 
were sent calling Prince Muizu-d din from Thatta, and Aazzu-d din 
from Multan, where he was acting as the deputy of his father. Other 
presumed adherents were also sent for. 


* Sh ^^la m proceeded by regular marches t o Lahor e. Mun im 
KhSn jcmne forth to meet him, his homage, offered 40 lacs 


1. The coin stm^ by him bore the inscription— 
^kka hrzoitd^ fahm b a dmkL o lah, 
Padshah4=imemmi^^ Shah 

^ Om wa s struSc lOE^l js^^ with .and dificaity by the 

peror of the km^SSSIZlAz am 8hi h7— Irvine, op. ck., p. 

2. E. cit, vTITp. 391. 

3. Ibid, 
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of rupees, and presented the soldiers, artillery and equipments that 
he had busied himself in collecting directly he had heard of the 
death of Aurangzeb.^ 

Sh ^h Alam . .appointed him j4^r. At the end of Mubmimy 
April 1707)“ the Prince encamped at Lahore. There he re- 
mained over the new moon of Sajar, and gave orders for the ooinmg 
of money'^ and reading th e khu tba in his name. The nobles in his 

1. Both Khafi Khan and I mdat Kha n speak highly of Munim Kh^nls 
loyalty and ability. ‘ The la te Emp ^or/ says the former, had apEQi|ited| 
Mfimm JChan . a very able man of business, to the management of 
He'ISaHshown great devotion and fidelity to Sh ah .^am , so thaf^me 
Pijncfi placed in his hanHs^the management of his lagirs in the pmvmce 
of Lahore, and had recwijmended Turn lor the detoan i of the prpxince to 
the Em^ror. who appointed him to that office. When 
receivedmt dlige nce of the^continued Jllnes^ oT the Emper or, in his mifh- 
fulness to Alam, he busiSnSunself in making pr epara tions in the 
cou^ies lying between I^aboriJ and Peshawar, finding ihdmsLuf - transport, 
collectings carnels and buHocks, and providing things neces^ry for carrying 
on a campaign, so as to be i;eady at the time of need.'^bid., pp. 391-92. 
Ira^§t^J^h|n, likewise, speaks pf ' g reat abiliti es, actiye„in the 

cab^t, resolute in execution and unbeading „^JLnt^rj[tyjof ramd when 

heTieard of Aurang zeb^s illness, in order ^T6 prevent pjjati in favour of 
Azam Shih . he circulated a report that Shl%_AIam would not cont ^ d 
foFe^ire, but seek p rotection iro m hisjuof&er by fljghtJjQ Persia. This 
step appeau^’s to have been s ugge sted to him by Shah A lam him self : In ’ 
t^t^ULumour Shiah _Alam is^ ^ege d to hay£.„iold 

gre at d^esi^n, to iorwdfdT uFfiich lrJidve s pread it _ 9froad _jimd Jtakm pa^ 
to imke ,K m£1js25ir, on ^TTnera. suspioon of 

dislpyaEy, kep t meLJime years in close confinem ent ; and shc^dLbe^ven 
nowtfiij^_t!iaLX.jched5he^ smarieifamDrtibn, he would immediately 
strive to a ccomp lish mv rui n.QSgggy^v. niy “brother „and_M. Azam Sl^, 
who is my poiigecf ul eneniv and" v aliant even to the 
would eyejrt all his fcrc^agaiiist_ine. From th^ie^gr^ my failker is eas y, 
and my brother l ulled inlo^^seli^du^v : but by tke^ Almaty G od who 
gave mO Sfa ( laying his hand oiTTh a-QKn^) . arid o unts^my^i^ k I 
t twUgh~not^,j!XI£Jt^u^x^^ I Will m eet Alam "SKdF in 

wherever ke mqy.Jbe. This secret, which I have_sp^ long 
main taine d, and eve^TEpi r^o m m v Qwi ^< fildren . is now .. entrust ecL^o 
your care. Be capti^s thiF no instance of your may Jbetray 

it ! * When the news-jol. A i ua n g^b^sjd^di reached IVtoi^LjShan at 

L atipr e, he wrote imme^ely by e^^ press tp Shah conmring him to 

march with the utmo st e:ii:pedit ion towards the capit al. witEbut anxiety 
or preggjo^ion, arid he should find jirtillerv and all supplies ready at 
Lahore. This wis e minister then prep ^ed bridge s over thcL -various riye igr 
so that notjuda^X^^iEIw^is oc casione3"lrrcrossing to the Prince\<; arm y, 
whidi at I^^re was joined by "angS werhil trairT oP a rBIjto with siSs- 
dent dy^t. He al so pa iH ^ all thelroopg. a nd adv£iic5^S ige...sums to 
newrlep^— -Ibid. , pp. 

(2.J Irvine gives the date as 1st S g/gr (3rd May, 17 07), Irvine, op. 

cit.,^ 20. ' ' 

3. Diregtipps- were given that the i ^w rupee should be increased 
Mf a ^dghtr an d lac^ were aJXS^pgEfiS^roTthaf^aSjt^ 

ml as in tHep avtneiU of tankfmah. ana in cpmi ^find f>f 
trans^ons, it wasr ebfeived at oiuy ggdd„ra|^ the, new law was dfe'- 
contiuped. E. & D., op. cit., VII, p. 
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retinue presented t heir offeri ngs, and paid thei r hom age, . . . 

'6^ Shah Alam arriving at M the commancjailt sent 

the k^s of the fortress with his oaring, and many other s Jiwde 
their all egia nce. At the beginning of Rahiu-l awwal ( 5th Mav. 1707 ) 
he left fo^Agra, and reached the environs of thatjcity about the 
middle of tte mo nth ( 12th J une. 1707) , where he was met by his 
son Azim^ and by M^JCarim^ the son of Prince Azim . Baki 
K^tL gave up the keys of the fortre ss, with t reasu re, for which 
he received great_faypur and, rewarda,i 

* According to one account there were nine krors i iL jupees , in rupees 
and a^afis, besides vessels of gold and silver, which was what was leftjre- 
maining of the 24 kjor^ of rupees amassed by Shah Jalgn after what 
had been extended by Auiangjjjeb during his reign, principally in his 
wars in the Djakhin. According to anotheiL. account, including the pre- 
sentation money, which consiated of ashr Ms and rupees of 100 to 300 
tolas’ weight, especidly coined for presents, 2 and the oshrMs of 12 mashas 
and 13 mashas of the reign of Akbar, the whole amounted to 13 krors. 
An order was given for immediately bringing out 4 krors of rupee5. Three 
lacs were to be giyen to each of the royaLPrinces, altogether ? lacs; 
3 lacs to igha n Zaman and his sons,; one lac to tljeL Saiyids_oLfiarha ; 
one lac to AgharJQigiL^nd his M ugh als. In the same way the officers 
in hisf retinue, and the oJd^eryaEia, soldiers, [and others, received gratui- 

additions of pay ancL^donations] . Altogether two krors jwere distri- 

* AzgBi~Shah_(by this time^Jbad-) passed the NerteMa, and 

arrived at Gwalbr, . . .S teh Alam wrote him a Jletter^of expos- 

tulatipn, nehearsingLlhe particu lars of the will written by their father 
with his own JoanfLifispectog the division of the kingdo m, and said, 
‘‘ Of ^ all the six nf the Pnkhin, I will SlHTgndeiJto yOU f(^r 

mbMh. well as the_sM6£of_AJ^^ and besides ^the^J will 
pre sent you with one or two j)ther suhas , f or 7 do not wish that the 
bl ood oi Musulmam should be shed, , . .You ought thj^ii^je to be 
cgotent with the T^ilLol^yg accept what is o ffered , and 

endeavour to prevent strif e.” It is also that he se nt a m ^sage 
to the fnll owiqg ^eff^ : "‘If yo u will not desist fro m unjustbLjnak- 
ing a g reater deman d, and wil l not abide by the w ill of j aiiLiatfaer, 
but desire that t h e sword shou l d be drawn, and that tihejDOaiter 

1. At first Baki Khan w ho was the comnpt gndan t of the f<yt J iLAgiat> 

had refused to stSenSer Bis pleading tha t * alihoilm Tihe Sirt 

and the tr easures long ed to bqfet&hdrsto thecSwn^ he would 
surrender them to whiC ffever iffTiv ed Ibidr^ see alsd~5^’or-i^^ Mwfd- 
kkertn, p. 5. ^ ' 

2. See Ihomas, ChromcUs of the Pathdn R%nis, p. 423. 


, tous 
outed 
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should be sutmiitted to the and valour, whM 

is th e ne€€ss it^f^4b<]i_ w^^ a m ultitude to the edge ej 

t he sword in outjqumTel ? It is better that you and I should stake 
ou r ind iyid ual lives a nd cffitend„iffiE_^ch-J3tte fieldLof 

cx)mbat'' When this letter and mj^sage of the elder brother 

reached the youn ger, the l^ter said, “ I suppose t he st upid fellow 
has n ever read t he l ines o^^'di, which say^that Two^^ings can- 
n ot be con tained ,in on e cou ntry, though ten dar weshes can sleep 
under one Wanl^t.^ 

^Empire having been d^^eed to Sh ah Alam / writes Ii^dat 
Khan, ‘from the agency^of destiny, sucli vanity took possesion of 
the mind of Az am Shah, that he was corwin^d by his Jaroiber, 
though siyDppcted by the myriads of Tur and Sallam, durst not meet 
him in the field. Hence those who bro ught intelligence of his ap- 
proach he would ^us^ as fools and cowards, so that no one cared 
to speak the truth ; cs was iorjne rly the case with the Empewr 
Humdyun^ during the rebellion t he Af ghan^ her ^Mh. Even his 
chief officers feared to disclose intelligen ce ; so that he was ignorant 
of the successful prqgi:£s&.jQl_his 

‘ The spies of Shjh^Ai am Baha dur Sh ah,' writes KMfi_ jihpn, 
■* brought intelligence that the advancecLguard of Aj^m_3teb had 
marched with the intention of taking pos^ssion of the river ^am- 


1. E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 396-97. A sligh tly diffe rent yeision is 

given by Iradat Khan : — < At lengths Having rgShed Mattra, 
sent by a the foU pwing mes sag e to Az^ Sbah : “ By 

the di\^„au^i^s we inherit irom our ancestors an extensive^eiimire, 
comprefiSding many kingdo ms. It wilPEe iij§t_and. gloripus not to 
draw the prord .gainst eacli other, nor consent to shed blood of the 
faithful. Let us e9pl]yL.di3dlk. the emimre between us. Though I am 
the elder son, I will le ave the- choice in vo ur fav our.'' Az am Sha h, 
vaingldilbtis "and hanghtvT replied thaT Eewoujd^answer Jbd^ on 

the morrow in the fielsL and upon this the niesstengeiijleparied^ — ^E. & 
D.. opmr., VII, p.^"B42. 

How could two swords be kept in one s cabbar d ? 

Az fam k-i-Khat^ a balab-i bam 

Az bar^t^Ktima to ba sariya az an-i-tu. 

“ My share is from fioQr_to the roof of the house, ^ yQura -faomJ^ 
roof upto the~ fnmai nehtT ^See Irvine, op. cit., p. 22. 

in J he^MabdbMrata : — 

"'Takemy message t o my kinsm^, for Dury odhana^si word_§ ,.,are 
plain, 

PortiOfT of the Kuru,,.^apire sons of Pandu se^ in .JzakH- 

T owh^lg SfTj HIlage, mart noTliamlet, Ee feJjiljQjgSte^ 

Soot that needlei,point can cover shall not unto theuLhe^y^"' 

2. E. & 

18th June, 1707.— Irvine, op, dt, p. 26. 

M. E. 11—18 
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bal, which is eighteen kos from Agra. So he gave direct ions that 
Khanazaj4JKh|ri, SaWbiJmJihSn the coinmander of the 
with an advance-guard, should go and take possession of the pas- 
sage, and not allow the ^my to cross. It was 1next reported to* 
be Azam Shiah's i ntention to cross the at S^eL-g^Xh. leav- 
ing Agra in his rear, to turn and give battle. Chders were then 

given for moving SMh_ JiJamls Jjgnts. Sgrai Aza m Sha h 

also prepared fox.^attle, without hiding the superior force of his 
brother, or se ttlin g any plan of action, went tol dlv forward like a 
fierce lion dashes upon ^ flock of sheep 

‘On the 18th Rabiu4 awwal, 1119 a.h. (10 th June 1707 a.d.).^ 
the two armies joined battle at Jaju (Jajau) seven or eight kos 

from Agra Matters now looked ifl in every way for Azam 

Srah. . . .and a great number on the side of Azam S hah were slain. 
Z^l_fil^_jOian received a slight wound upon the Jip. When he 
saw that the day was^lost, that many of his v alian t companions in 
arms were slain, and that A zam Shah ^SL-army was pressed so hard 
that there was no hop^ of deliyerance, he went to the Prince and 
said, “ Your ancestors have ha d to endure the_same kind of rev erse, 
and have been depiiy^ of their armies ; but they did not refuse 
to do what the necessities of the_case required. The best course 
for you nowLis to leave the J&eld of battle, and to remove to a dis- 
tance, when fortune may pejhaps assist you, and you may retrieve 
your reverse.*' Azam §bi^ flew into a rage, and said, “Go with 
v our bravery , and save your life wherever you can : it is impossible 
for me tp leave this field : for Princes ttoe is^ (only the choice of) 
a throne or a bier {tak ht yd takMp)'' Zu-1 fikar Khan, accom- 
pariied"^ Haimdu-din ^IGiaiL. went of f to G walior» The ill- 
fated IMnce now found himself left with only twojo r three huj idred 
hors^en among th ousand s of his erLem®, and a mid a rain of 
arrows an d balls.. In this extremity he exclaimed, “ It isj^Qt^Sh^ 
who fi ghts aijainst me: God has jdyandomd me. and fortune 
ha^ Jmned against 

From this we might ^ry on to the of the tgttle as des- 
cribed by Tt ^dat Kf ign who was present on the scene : — 

(Zu-lj5ka r Kl^ ^) fUihl^etejmmd the rmljd_ 0 m^mmy. 
The princip al fol lowers and perspipal attendants of A zam Shifa now dis- 
mounted, and laymgjdieixXQn^^ on the ground, sat d own to awa it 
the charge of the^jo^ny, and sell their IJx^ in d|?jfence of Siek 

1. E, 8i D., op. dt., VII, pp. 3%-99. 
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Satyid Ab jtdlak and his brother, Husain^H Khm» of the illu^tuom house 
of BaxJta, ever celelnated for valour, whose anc^prs had in every rei^n 
performed most gallant actions, if passible superior to their sires, des- 
cended ffom their elephants, and prepai£d to engage on foot. The battle 
now lagfid hand to hand with jjaJajses, and there w^ gr^t sjiughter on 
both sides. HuMiia™AlL JKhiij received seve a ^ w ounds? and fell dojgn 

faint with the loss of blcKul At last a musket-ball and several arrows 

struck the Princ e Be dar Bakht» and he sank down jdead on the elephant. 

‘ Azani._Shah, though much wovuaded, was still alive, when a whirl 
winded towards him from the army of Shih Alam. From this 
now issued with a select band the Princes Azimu-sh_Sh|n, Muizzu-din 
Jahkndar Shah, and JalfiiL_5hah. Azam Shih soon received a mortal 
wound from a musketrhalL and resigned his soul to the Creator pT life. 
The Prince Walajah (Az^la. second son) also sank down in the sleep 
of death. I (Iradat Khan) now made_jmy_escape ta^gra, not chosing 
to go to the enemy's camp, where I had many friends, who would have 
given me protection. 

‘ Rustam-djl Khan, who commanded the escort of Shah Alam's ad- 
vanced tents, when attacked in the morning by our droops, cutting 

off the head of the corpse, (of Azam Shah) hastened to the camp of 

Shah AJiUQ. With exulting hopes of great reward, he laid his prize at 
the Prince's f^ti; but the co mpassionate Shah Alam, seeing the head of 
his slaughtered brother in ^h disgrq^e,^ shedjears of aSectipn, and gave 
Rustam-dil EMsl nothing^JmL xepiaac^- He ordered the head to be 
buried with prqperjespect, and forbade the march of victory to be beaten. 
Munjm jK^ip took charge of the, bodies of the unfortimatSLJPrinces, and 
treated the ladiea_cd_theirJiar^j!Ki_^^ the utoost respect andJ^nd^ess. 
Though he had received a dangerojis wound, and suffered extreme^pain, 
he concealed his situation, and continued on the field till late at night, 
to restore order and prevent plunder Without doubt Shaih Alam’s suc- 

cesses, and his attai nment o f the. ega?ire, were owing to the conduct and 
valour of this great numst^;'! 

‘Next day Shah Alam went to visit Khai^klman (Munim 
IChan), and rais)^ him to hig hest rank, with 
Gifts^and th^ title of 

^ and (faithful friend). He pre- 

sented him with a ferqr ,of,^nipe^in cash and goods, a larger bounty 


1. Ibid., pp. 546-47, 549. It may be Mjly in sunmiing up 
this part of our. story," observes Irvine, " that AzanL.Stiib brought on 
his own d^t by his overhaste and ra^iness. Having failed to 

reach'“,Agi 3 L.in time to bcgupy-that diy hrfore his rival* his d^ce of 
success was reduced jenonnoudy. He had uttle or no money, in com- 
parison, at least ^^th the large. jssource thrown open to„ft^dur.^ShlJ\ ; /, 
fie had lej[t^i 2 iudi.nf his equipage bdiind him in the aud ms 

army was largely amxsmed oTfreah and untratod tmops; while many | 
of his chM, mem- such asf TMfikar KbSn and Ibja J&L-anjgd JCachhw^ 
8teem to mve oeen oife in their si^pprt oflua cause. — * 

Irvine, op^ dt., pp, 34^ 
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liian had ever been bestwed on any indiyidujiL^smc^ rise of the 
House of llniur. His mansMti-.was increased toJ7QQ(Land_7J[l^^ 
five thou^nd being diO-aspah and sih-aspa h. He also received two 
krors of ddms as inam, and he was confirmed in the office of wazi r. 
Of the tm lacs jyi rupees which he offered as Pf^sh^h, one was 

ac cept ed Each of the fpuiL.royil F^ipces had his inmsqb in- 

ceased to 30,0(KI--and 20^1000 horse’ A gracious sum- 
moning Amiru-l Asad Khaa Zu-1 fijcar Khin, Hainidu-d din, 

who had rgggimd_taJ^alipr before the battle, was sent, promising 
them safety and favour and asking them to bring with them the 
l adies of the late 5tino?^3vitI'i their establishments. ‘ Amlru I umara 
accornpanied the retinue of Nawlab Kudsiya ^bu-n Nissa (sister of 
Aza^m^Sh^), who was clothed in mourning garments. When they 
arrived, the Begam did not go through the form of offering con- 
gratulatmns, in conseguence of her being in mourning, and this 
vexed the I^ng. But he t rea ted her ivith great kindness and hidul- 
gence, dojibledjt^mnm and gave iUy PM- 

sh ah Bega m. All the other of Azam Shah were treated with 
jgreat sympathy and liberality, and were ordered to accompany 
fe dshi^ Begam to the capital 


' ^ ‘ To Asad Khlan w as given the title NJidmUzLJdulk_Asqfu-d 
V ddula . He was also made Va^i mutlak, as the office was called 
in former reigns, and the appointment and rernpyaLof „M;flzirs^and 
other o fficial s used to be in this grandee’s Jiands. He was also 
Resented with four stallion s, five horses with accoutrements, etc., 
itc., and was (dU MedMte^J >rivilege of havings his drums MalmJn 

the roy al presen ce} m^sttsab was incr^sed to 

7(XX) and 7000 horse. He received the title of Samsdmu-d daula 


Amtr u-l B ahddUT Nusrat^Jang, and was reinstated- in his office of 
Mtr-bakhsh i. .. .In short, all the adherents, great and small, of the 
King and Prints, received l acs of r upees in twicm, four-fold and six- 
fold aug ment ations of their mansabs, and presents_of_ jewels and 
elephants. 

* Although the of fice of wazh ^h zd been given to Khan-kh^an 
(Munim Khan), it was d eemed e^jsMenty in order to conceal Asad 


L 'Some env ious spirits privatdy obagcved that the Amiru-l umara . 
had been the doy fffem jand t rusted advrsei Ljaf Azam^S£^'T"lSiiT"tEe 
Etppemx mmerSIMaaLJL Ms own 8<ms had b^n m . the 

of the position wcaiid-have coanoelledTh em to idn thegrode^. 
— nSSirp. 402. 
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Innovation. 


Khlan AniiruzLur^ and Zu>I fikarJKhan, to elevate Asad_ KJ^ 
to the position of wazir. To outbid appearance he was raised tc 
this dignity ; but whenevi^^ any mi niste riaL business jpf importance 

arose, ^lECban-khanan did not communi^b^it to A^fu-d daula^ 

With the e xception that the sea| of Asafu-d daula was placed upon 
revenue and ci vil and samds, he had pp^part jn the ad- 

ministration of governnieDt. . . Khan-khanan diseterged his duties 
as with repute, integrity and impartiality and he exerted him- 
self so earnestly m the performance of his work^ that when he took 
his .seat, he ap^nted officers to see that n o pe titions or letters of 
the day before reniained unnoticed. One of the most acc eptable and 
benehcial of the rneasures of Khan -khanaa was the relief he affords 
ed in that oppressive grievance, the feed of the cattle of the 

^ Orders w eie given that in the coi nage of rupees and ashrdfis 
no vers^ should be _u§ed, but that the _ name* 
Shah Alam Bahadur Shiah 1' and the name of 
(rmnt; city should be i mpressed in prose. It was also ordered that 
in the khutbj SL the name “ Shah Alam ” should be embellished by 
the title “_Saiyid,” It appears from history that from theorise of 
the Ho use of Tlr nar — nay, even from the f oundation of the Gho ri 
dynasty — no one o f the monarch s. had even us ed the title oL Saivid 
in the khutba, or in his pedigrge, with the e xception of Khizr Kban Z^ 

Prince KjanLBakhsh, the youngest and favourite son of Aurang- 
zeb {by Dilr^sJSanu^Beg^) — ^bom at Dglhi, 24th February ,J£6I 

1. On the day that AsafU'd daula acted as diwjm, it became incum- 

bent upon Kb^-]dian^n tS^^wSTupcwTTijim as* otlSr minister^ did, and 
to obtain his signature to documSits ; but this was Hisagfe^Te to him." 
—Ibid. ' 

2. To explain this matter briefly, it may be said that in the late 

reign the other rapaaou^fhcials had so contrived that 

the respKgiShility oT pr oviding foocT ior bad been fixed, on the 

~|ght be lyiagl-^iastfi, and its total 
..or a Jhird^of the expen§.e of the 
the neogssaries of life to the holde rs 
wife and.famiS the oflfcgrs impri^ned Usjia^, and with viokacae mid 
insuk demanded contributions. foFthe food. of the cattle/ — Ibid., 


AltnouglTT yctgir 

incoine would not suffice- for a hi 
animal^ and leave a little 


, p. m, 

3. According to Keene, Bgl gdur„Sbah assumed this jtitle in right 
of his mOtherJSasS!^^ This ladv the descendant oF ' a hermit 
named Sa rvid ‘Mir ShS h. who di ^poemed after m arrying a dai^g htpr of 
the o f -> C astupere^ This p!iapuad^>ted the diil«keh and brought 
them up as HindusJHence the lady who, by a suigulaC-acddeht, "became 



p. 199 n. 
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also followed in the footsteps of his e lder broth er Muhamipad 
Azam , and got himself crowned in the wake of his father!s--ii£ath. 
According to IjadatJHiaii, ‘ Ki m Bakh sh was a 
Igii^ memoiy ; was learned and a pleasing .writer, possessed of ail 
outwaxd3pcpmplishments in a high degree; but ther^was in his 
fnmd a f lj^htin es s th at japproqichM iaJmaniiy. He sddom remained 
a m<mth in his father's prese nce, but for some mishehaYiour he was 
reproved, degraded or confined ; some acts were done by him, to 
mention which would be unwprthy^-jQl_j5xe. What fi^lie^ was he 
not gmlty of, from the madness of his m^ind and the confidence 
he put in lying visionaries ! . . His flatterers having told him that 
his eldest s on would also at son^tjoieJbiecome- Eroperor, he became 
jealous of the innocent child, and frequently meditated, putting Jbiim 
to death, but was withheld Jiont that crime by the d^d he had 
of Aur^gzeb ; however, he kept him cons^tly in cor^ement, 
miserabl y clos ed, and worse fed than the son of a wretched beggar, 
whicfTwas worse than death. From the same cause, on ilhpl^ed 
suspicions, he inflicted tortures and uncommon punishments, on the 
lad^ of his harem, putting many of them privately to ^ath. To 
his servants, conipanions, and confidants, he often beh^yed with 
o^trageous._CTudty, doing such acts to them as before ey g never s aw 
noxear heard 

The story of his rebellio n may be ^iefly told in the words of 
R^dlion of Khafi j Ogn.— 

Kin TBakh^ .^ When the news of Auranygsedl!s--iifialii reached him, 
■ — ^ KSm Bakhsh was engaged in the c^ffi^ure of Btijapur 

from its conunandant Niya z Kha n. ‘N^otjations 
were opened, and throu^ the exertions and skilfid management of Ashan 
KMn, the ^ys of the forrtess were given up by S^ivid Niyaz .JKhaiL 
who waited on the Prince and made suhmyssion. At the end of two 
months the dty and e nviro ns j^fireJbrought into a 8tate..Ql iirder. Ashan 
Klgn was made ta-feSsAi, and the portfolio of imm was given to jjakhn 
Mi^m, with the title of Takarab KhSn. . .Other adherents were reward- 
ed with jewels and |^lea The Pripc^ then assumed the throne. He was 
men^n^ln the kh^a under thejfitk.pt.jSnfc^a^^ 
and coin s also were i^ed with this title ^ 

1. R a, otp. cit. Vir p 553. 

2. ‘ Dar^Dokm Zadsikhah bar JibmsMd O Mah : JCam 

Bakhsh'i-Dmpdndltr^ 

‘'{fn the anfl (^silver) the 

Empemr Kim B^sh, Fakh/— Irvine, op. dt, p. 51 ; 

see ibid., ft. n. 
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‘ A kind and ad monit ory letter was addressed by the Empero r (ShSh 
Alam) to his brother Muhammad K a m fiBsh to the following effect : 
“'6ur father entrusted you with the g overnme nt of the suk ^oi Bijapu r ; 
we now r elinqui ah to you the government of the o f ESjapur and 

Hai^rabad, and all their subjects and belongings, ui^n the condition, 
according to the old rule of the E^Wiin, that the,j:cms, shall be strudi 
and the read in our_name. The tnbiite which has been hither to 

paid by the governors, of the twojcgxodnces we renuL'" (To this Idnd 

letter, the insolenL^BEiDCg. .wrote a pravoking reply, and persisted in thd 
course of his rebellion. So the issue had on ce more to be decided lyyf 
the arbitrament of the sword). Kam^ Bakhsh advanced untd he was 
only two or th ree jo5 from Haidarabad. His small fora now consisted 
only of . a few bold companions (his whole army havi ng ‘ dynndled 
away through his violent bloodthirsty madness') who would not leave 
him, and tlnee_or four_Jiuncired horse. The orders given to Bahadur 
Shah's commanders were that th^ wgx£_j not to b ring on a fi&ht, hut to 
sur round JCdm Bakhsh so that he sho uld n ot be killed, and the bloo d_ of 
Musulmans should not .. .(But) Zu-1 fi kar KM n had an old/ 

standing aversion of Kam Bakh^, and repeatedly urged Kh^-kiman to 
attack. Kam Bakh^, with a h eart f ull of fear and hope, stood firm, 
expecting the onslai^ht The drivers and others on his elephant fell 
wounded one after the other. He then ^oye the animal hims elf, but 
fell in the wounded with balls and arrows? The elephant ran, 

off into the country, but was ca^ht by a party of Mahrattas, and the 
Prince became a pri^ner. . All the men of Bakhs h who fought near 
his elephant were J^ed. . . Kam Bakb^ and his two sons, all de^j^^tely 
wounded, were taken to Kh ulymanzi l, and placed near the royal ^t. 
European and Gre ek sur^eon^ were appointed to attend th^. Ka m Bal di^ 
rejected ill treatn^t, and ref used ToT5c^the brq^ p repar ejd...for Ma. food 

In the evening the King went to see h is broth er. He sat down 
by his side, and took the cloak from his own 
kin^^~“^^^'^ ' covered^hif}^ jii/ho lay^,d£fecied and 

^ ' desp^ng, fallen fro m throne jmdJ mtun e. He 

showed him the grmtest-Mndtt^Ss, asked him ab<mt Mk^state, and 
send,, never jm^d to_s^yq u in thi s condition^ Kdm^Bakhsh 

replied, Neither did 1 wi sh that one of the race of Ttm&r should 

be made prisgn^_ u)ith the^dm&^^on^Qf ^d want of 

spirit'" The King gave hitnjm o of j hrSf with 

his own hands, and then departed with his^ ey^s fulL <4 tears. Three 

or four watc hes aftenvards, Kam Bakh sh and one of his-sons named 
Firogma pd di^ Both corpses were sent to Ddjn, to be interred 
near the tpnib^ofj^may^ 

1. E, &. D., op. cit., VII, pp. 4(^-08. For variants in detafis sec 
Irvine, opt. dt., p. 64. 
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Danishmand Khan, who like Khafi Khin was present in the ^mp, 
has the following chr onogr am on the date of Kan^JSakh^'s death : — 

Khushta shud urt o tarikh shud *\Kdm hanm Jxud ^ajal Kdm 

Bakhsii** ; Murd, o ba m taut mibakkshid Kdm, Hast bmr amad sakhun 
i ndm-bakhsh. 

That was slain^ and the date was ‘ 

pur^yit {kd) was d^^’ He di^, and in that way fyl&liedjdifi&iie {kdm). 
Thus was the naxne-gwin^ Word veji^d/’*^ The death of JKjan^_Bteildiah 
occurred in J^uaryJTO^ a.d. Irvine mentions on the authority of the 
Ibml^m^a that his granj^^n, through his second son, was raised to the 
throne later as ^hdjtJahmJI^ (20 Rabi II, J173 a.h.)^ But later on 
(I, p. ^46) he gives the ..same title, to Sultan M. Ibrahim, son of Rafiu-sh 
Shan, son of Bahadur Sliiah. Strangely"^ enough, another writer has con> 
f erred this title on Rafiti-d daula, while a third assigns it to Rafiu-d 
Darajat 

II RELATIONS WITH THE RAJPUTS 

When Aurangzeb hastened to the south in purguit of his rebel- 
lious son Akbar , he had secured no pennanent .peace, as we have 
seen, in Raj putan a. The M ugha ls could never thoroughly ^suppress 
the incur^ons and forays of the Rathors while Aurangzeb was pre 
occupied with his D^can wars. “ From the time of Jaswant^Singb’s 
writes Irvine . ‘*and iyamgIr’s_treachejQus attempt to seize 
his son (Aj it Singh), dates the aliepalioa of the Rajput clans, whose 
loyalty hhd been so wi^ly and prudently postered for many years 
by the tolerant me_asu_res of Akbar. and his two successors Jahangir 
and Shah Jah^n. As soon as Alamgit, their oppressor, had expired, 
Ajit Singh collected his men, issued from^his retreat and ejected the 
Muhammadans-Trom Jo dhpu r and neglected to send an embassy 
to the new soyexejgn. It iksLMsJbSiui 

The Rajputs were det ermin ed ‘ to face fearful od_d & for the 
ashes of their facers and the temples oLlhei r gods .' In other words, 
they fought for the abolit ^ of jiziya, (§) the frqgdo m of wor- 
ship, and ^ the indepe ndence of J Raiputs. Khaf! Khan records 
the Impenal jdew^ the si^tion thus : — 

‘ Towards the en d of t he^ ear 11 19 jhe Ei^eror marched from Agra,. 

1. ‘'The play upon KdmJMshi (fulfiUeii-JitJ^k§^^ is almost un- 
translatable,”-.Ibid., p. 66. 

2r"Tbid., p. 66 ; also Keene, The Fall &f the Maghul Empire, p. 40. 

3. See Kamdai^ and .^sah, A History of the in IndiOr 
pp. 20^ 2^ ; Smith, The Oxford History of IndiaT^ 467. 

4. Irvine^ op. cit., p. 45. 
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with the intention of chastigM the Rajpi^in the vicinity of Udaipur 
and Jodh^. From the reports of the ne wswriteis oFThe provl^ of 
Ajnur, and the par gams around Jodhpur, Ithe following matters 'bec^e 
known to His Majesty .... Rlaja „Aiit^ingh .... had cast pff jSis allegiance 
to the late_Emperor, and done many improper jthings. After the death 
of Aur^zeb he again showed his di^bedience and rebellion by oppressing 
Musulm^S, forbidding, the killing of., cows, preventing the suiMons to 
pyajer, razing the mosguea which had been built after the destruction 
of the idpUernples in the Jate reign, and repairing and building anew 
idphtemples. He warmly supported and assisted the army of the Rana 
of Udaipur, and was closely allied witli Raja Jai Singh, whose son-in-law 
he was. He had earned his disaffection so far 'that he had not' attended 
at Court sineg the accession. On the 8th Sha'ban (No. 1707) the Em- 
peror mardied to j)unishUhis rebel and his tribe, by way of Amber, the 
native land of Jai .Sin^^^ between Ajmir and Chitor.’n 

Amar Singh of Udaipur . averted the threatened blow by 
sending his brother, Bakht Singh, to Agra with a letter of congra- 
tulation, 100 gold^coins, 1000 rupees, two horses with gold mounted 
trappings, an elephant, nine swords, and other productions of his 
country. Jo^pur^ the storm centre of the trouble, was ordered to- 
be besieged ; and Amber, the capital of the Kachhwi^as, was annex- 
ed (January, JJZOS.) though later (April, 17Q8) it was made over 
to Bnaji_Singh. the younger brother of Jai Singh ^ (the erstwhile 
ruler). 2 The title of ]\0r&a^ql^ was conferred upon the new 
prince. The march towards Jodhpur in the meanwhile continued. 
Soon after news arrived of ^1) the flight oMSi^^Amar^^ixigh of 
Udaipur,, and of the rebdlion of Pripi^Kia^ The 

latter eyent has already been dealt with above. After the fall of 
Mairtha . Ajit ^ ngli capitul^ d. Between lOtly^ Maicb and 23^rd 
April, l'^^,the title of Ma hdr.dj 3 .nd the rank pL2'5£K)_iUzt„and 3000 
horse, a st^dard, and kettledrui?is, were confened upon him, with 
other honours jor his fo ur sons. The difiQculticydt^ being 

thus, to all ap pearan ce, satis ^torily di sposed of, the Emperor re- 
traced his steps from Mairtlja and returned to Ajme iU Suitable 
gifts were sent to ^s3^.Amar._^i3gb (who had jffed) through his 
brother BakM Singh with a reassuring letter bidding^himjiot to be 
frighted but remai n in pe ace.Jn his own abode. 

On 30th April, when the E mpero r was marking south against 

1. E. & D., op. cit., VII, pp. 404-05. 

1 BiiaUgi^ had fought on the side of 

,K^ngh for Azanu TOe lat^ however, had deserted 
Azam Shah before the close of the battle. ^ 
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K§iI3LBa^sh, it was again reported that Ma Mraja Ajit ^ ngh, Raja 
Jai Sii3gh..Ka£ltoah^, and Durg^das J^thor— who had been jobliged 
Lto follow the camp — ha d fled^ But the exi gencies of the situation 
I compelled Bahi.dur._ShSh_^ to concentrate on the greater challenge 
'from the ^uth. All efforts made by the Imperial officers in the 
north havmg proved ineffectjve against the combination of the Raj- 
jgnt jprinces, condliatory measures were for the time being adopted 
by Babadur Sh&h. “On the 6th Oct 1708, on the intercession of 
prince Azin^^li-ahaii, Jai _Smgh and Ajit Singh were restored to 
their rank in the Mughal service/’ When the Emperor jetumed 
north, after the deieai of Kiam Bakbsh, on 21st June 1710^ the two 
Rajas were brought to him by ^^babat KhSki, son of the waztr 
Munim KMn “ To show how little the Rajputs trusted the solemn 
promises made to them that they would be treated well,” writes 
Williainjiyine. (from whom the above account has been abstracted), 
“ I may quote the fact mentioned by Kamwar Khan, the historian, 
who was present in the retinue of Prince Rafi-ush-shian. Beyond the 
four Princes (sons of B ahadur ShSh ) and the gr§at_ nobles there 
was no one el^with the Emperor at the time. Kamkar Khan, while 
the interview was proceeding, saw that all the hills, and plains round 
them were full of Rajputs. There were several thousand men on 
camels hi^n in the hills. On each caniel rode two or even three 
men, fully armed with match-lpcl^or Jdqws ^nd arrows. Evidently 
they were prepared to selljtbeir live§ dearly am defence ot their 
jchieftains, if there was ai^ attempt at treachery.”’^ 


1. Irvine, op. cit., p. 73. The report of on the nature 

of the Rajput submis sion is prime Jacie exaggerated ; ^jit^Singb and his 
allied according to him, ‘knew that sub mission and obedience 

aloite couiS^save th^ and their Jamili^s and property : so he addressed 
himself to Kh^ikSnan and his son Khia-^manj expressing his sorrow, 
'humility, and obe3i§nce ; and he message „ humbly asking that 

KMn^z^lIn and the KgiiuL K^^aL might come into Jodhpur, to rebuild 
the mc^Ques, destroy - ike enforce the provisions of the 

law about the sfiaamons to^ ^ayer and the. cows^ to appoint 

masi strat es and' to ognysmsion ogicers to collect Ike pziya- His submis- 
sion was gra£iously.ACceiied, and his quests granted. Officers of justice, 
kdzis, rpugiis, imams, and mujizzins (cners to p^er) were appointed in 
JodhpUJ and other towns in the country. AiiL^Singh and Jai Singh, 
with the concurrence of UuxMdas, who was the soul of opposi- 
tion, came toXoi^_in liope of rei:giying ji^on for'^'fhSr offences, and 
each was honoured with the gift of a robe,. 3eiffiant, etc. — D., op. 

VH, p. ^05. - F , 

That the peace was not so humiliating to the R mputs is irdicated 
by the foll pwing account ^ ven by E ^ffimstone While he yrm 
his mardi he had en deavoure d to make a s^flement 
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Till RELATIONS WITH THE M^ATHAS_ 

The impOTtoce of the Mu^j^-Maratto relations in the reign 
of Bahadur ^ShSh consists primarily in two happenings : (T]) the 
release of Shahuj; from Mughal custody ; and the Imperial re- 
c ognitio n^pf Jhe Maratha claims_to Chautj ind Sar deshmukhL in the 
Deccan. Regarding the former it is necessary to correct the mistake 
committed by Y, A. ^Smith in the following statement : “ Bahadur 
Shah,"' he writes acting on the astute advice oj Zulfikar Khdn, 
released. SIjMu (Siyiaji HL the great Sivaji's grandson, who had 
been educated at CourL and sent him back to his own country, then 
under the gpyernment of Tara Bai^ the widow of the young prince’s 
uncle, Raja jRani, The expected civil war^among the Marathas 
which ensued prevented them from troubling the imperial Govern^ 
menL thus justifying Zulfikar Kban'_s counsel/'^ 


Shahu was not in ]^hadur^Shah^_ custody, but in Aurangzeb’s 
carnp^ at the time of the latter’s death. Apm Shah_took Sh^u 
with him when he m^ched north towards the capital. He was re- 
leased by A:^m, no doubt as suggested by Zu-1 fikar in May 

1707, at Doraha_(near Nemawarj north of the Narmada), before 
the battle gf Jajau. KhafLKhlan makes mention of this in the fol- 
lowing terms : ' Zulfikar„Khan Nursat Janj was very intimate with 
•^hu^ grandson of ^viaji and had long been interested in his affairs. 
He now pemuaded Azam Shah To set this Sahu jaL. liberty, along 

with several persons who were his friends and companions 

Many Mahratta sen dm s, who th rough nec essity Jiad deceitfully 
joined themselves to the part of Mni Tana Mj widow of E^ram^ 
now came and joined RSia.Sidiu*L3 


:^a^nL-had dernmided from Ayr^g2eb_ibe.-J£^ oL Shahu 


of his disputes with the Rajputs': He had entered. jntQ^aiJreaty with 
the of Oudipur, resm^ all re-establishmg rekgious 

affairs an theJFotinL on which they stood m Ahke/jLtJjn^ releasing the 
Rdryd from the ohligatiori to furnish a contm^t in the Qeckanf and, in 
fact, ' ack aowledring his-_en tii£ independence in ^ervthing^b^^ name. 
(Tod’s i85;aif^wSrvoLir p. 306)^ When BaS a^r Shm ^Bumed north, 
after the ptefjgaJLof gam pakhah. he was faced 'vmnanew^ viz., the 
Sikh^jjaini:!; and hence, ac cordi ng to EJiffiatoie, All Jhem- j(Raiput’B) 

dj^Sms were^agreed td probably left on. the same footing 

RBoS of Uudipur/’ — History af India, pp. 677-76. 

' 1. ‘‘Next to the^reat fo under'^hiv aji. JShShu has played the most 

important thejasSIgSaSit^ ibe31aia^,^ State.*’— Sard^L 

The fHam Currents of Maratha History, p. 97. 

2. Smith, The Oxford History of India, p. 458. 
a E. & D., op. cit., VII, p. S96. 
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as a con^ion of p eacg, but Aurangzeb had refused to set him at 
l iberty j-^ Now the exigeric^ of the situation made such an act 
politic-and expedient Tara^Bai^who was the soul of the Maratha 
resistance, had been fighting after all for the ascendancy of her 
own son. The release of Shahu^^was therefore calculated to involve 
Matet&shtia in a civil war. This was extremely desirable, in- 
^asmuch as the Mui^hal Princes, and the Imperial armies were engag- 
“^ed in the fight for the throne. “Thus Shahu released,’' argued Zu-1 
fikar KhaTu“ would be a niore potent weapon against the Marathas 
^fhan Shahu in captivity.”- As a condition of his release, however, 
Sh^U had agreed to rule as a feudatory^ of Azam Shah and to 
leave behind him as hostages his mother, Yesuha i Jiis wife, his mis- 
tress (Virubai), and his illegitimate half brother Madansing. “On 
the other hand Azam Shah had granted ^hahu_ the Sardeshmukhi 
and the C hauth_jy!^ev the six Deccan subah^ (Khandesh, Berar, 
Aura ngaba d, l^dar, Haidarabnd of GoUionda, and Bajipur). Shahu 
' was also appointed governor of Gondwana, Guzerat and Tanjore 
during good behaviour."'^ When Bahadur Shah ascended the throne, 
fShahu^sent his vQkll, Raybhanji Bhonslii, to the Imperial Court to 
pay his homage and the new Emperor confirmed him in his posses- 
sipna and created him mansabdar of ten thousand horse.,"’. Tam Bai 
disputed the legitimacy and claims of Shahu. before the Imperial 
Court, through Munim Khan, and ‘ asked for ^ farmdn in the name 
of her son, granting the nine rupees (per cent.J of the sardeshmukhi, 
without any reference to the chauth^ for which he would suppress 
other insurgents and restore order in the country. Sams^mu-d 
daula ^u-1 fikar Khan took the side of Raja Sahu,^ and a great 
contention upon the matter arose between the two ministers. The 
IKing, in his extreme good nature, had resolyed in his heart that he 
would not rgectjthe petition of any one, whether of low or high 


1. Kincaid and Parasnis, A Hhtory of the Maratha People, II, p. 92. 

2. Sinha, The Ri^^£4 4keJp£^huias, pp. XII-XIII. 

3. Kincaid and Parasnis, op. cit,, II, 122-28. 


4. S l g i hu ^. being broughlLJip in, Jtke_3iugbal dented from 

or ..—j - op cit 

MacatSuiaffl-- 

3 fight against 

(Sinha, opTolT, p. XX^.) -- “ " 

5. VIII, Documgpts 55-57. Sahu’s vakil had a^c^ for 

a fa rmanZs Sol^QIiS on . sardeshmukht an g~cfeu/)ii of fhf ax 



iubas ol &e-JDe.ccaa ‘ on "con^tion'oTre^ 
lan^r=KHifi KhSn, E. & O'.ro^at:, 


mined 
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degree The complainants and defendants made their statements to 
His Majesty, and although they differed as much as morning and 
evening, each was accepted, and an order of consent was given So 
in this matter of the sardeshmukhh farmdns were directed to be 
given m compliance with the requests both of Munim Khan and 
Zu 1 fikar Khan ^ but in consequence of the quarrel between these 
two nobles, the orders about the sardeshmukhi remained inoperative 

(iv ) RELATIO NS WITH HIE^IKHS 

In the last chapter we brought the hi^ry^of the Sikhs down 
to the death of Guru Govind, the tenth and last Guru, who had for 
some strategic or other reasons submitted to Bahadur Shah in the^ 


1 Ibid , p 409 In this connc^ipn it is intgredting to note the 
following observations in the TaTtUuTbjahtm jKhdn, though the reader 
must be warned* against accepting anything contrary to the above ac- 
count Towards the close of His Majesty s (Aurangzeb's) lifetime, a 
truce was concluded with the Marathas, on these tenii», viz that 3 
p c out of the revenues, drawn from the Imperial dominions in the 
Dakhin. should be allotted to them by vay of sardeshmukhi and accord- 
ingly Ashan Kh^ commonly called Mir Malik, set out from the threshold 
of royalty with the documents confirming this grant to the Maratha*, 
in order that, after the treaty had been jduly ratified he might bring the 
chjfifs of that tnbe to the court of the monarch of the world However, 
before he had had time to deliver th&:Je documents into their custody, 
a royal mandate was issued directing him to return and bring back 
the papers in question with, him About this time, His Majesty Aurang- 
zcb Alamgir hastened to the eternal gardens of Paradise, at which period 
his successor Shah Alam (Bahadur Shah) waai gracing the Bakhin with i 
his presence The latter settled 10 p c put of the produce bdongingj 
to the peasantry as sardeshmujdkt on the MarathaSj. and furnished them4 
with the necessary documents nonfirming. the grant 


TTua: returned from the Pakhip to the metropolis, Daud 

Kim remained b^md to officiate for Amiru-l umar<i ZvL-l ^ar IChgn 
the provinces He cuhivated a good understanding 
with Mara^, and concluded an amicable treaty on the following foot- 
Lr r” addition to the ahove-mention^ grant of tdhe a^s say^ 
aesnammi, a fourth of whatevex amount was coHecti^ in the country 
%>i^iie„^r property, while the other three-fourth should be paid 
to the royal exchequer This s ystem of” division was accordingly put in 
practice, but no regular deed grg;nimg the fomth share,, which in the 
makct of the Dadkntn is called ebauth. was de liver ei to the Marathas ' 
E & D, op at, -Tin, pp 259-60 T^phinstogfi^rxes, “-ZBiar, whoy 
was i^jn favour, was anxipi^. that p^ should bg co^udedl 
wth faun (Sh|^), <a tjK price of the j:Qm&mmJTmmrhSoSsi£d by' 
Augmes^ ^en Zulfiksu- leOor the Cpurt, putting DaudJHwn m 
charge of the DMcaHj^tfie latter “ followed lyi the views of Eis pnnapal. 


and CQ^juded Arsenal agreement «SE Sahm consenting that the ckmt 
(or fourth) should^^ patCwlBfe he reraametLnL oJScg, but stipulating 
r of his pym, without the interference 

of the Marathas — Elphmstone, op. dt, pp 676-77. 
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latter’s struggle against his recsdcitrant. brothers.^ Whatever the cir- 
cumstances a ttendin g the murder of Guru^qvind,^ it is ceitaia,„tbat 
he had e minently su cceede^HiT^tea ching the striIm.J^ 

eagle;’ he had €iffe^ally_rou^d_the dormant energies of a van- 
quished jjeogle and filled them with a J[pfty although fitfuJL longing 
for socia]^ freedom and national ascei^ancy, the proper adjuncts of 
that purity ot^worshjp which had been preachecLJby Nlanuk.” He 
had lost all his chiMren in the stnrggle and at the time of his death 
(1 708 ) entrusted the khalsha to Go^ the neverdying. He inculcated 
on his following: ''He who wishes to behold the Guru^let him 
search the Grmth oj Nmuk. The Guru will dwell with the Khdlsa ; 
be firm md be faithjul : wherever five Sikhs are gathered together 
there will I also be present.*'^ 

The leadership of the Sikhs after this was assumed by an 
adventure whose origin and pe^onality are a subject of controver- 
sy. “ On the death^ oLGovind. ” says Irvine . “ his family and iol- 
lowers br ought forwa rd a ipan, who exactly re§erabled the deceased. 
It is not ver y clea r who this man was ; he is generally^spoken as 
(the slave), or as the Jjake^Gmu • .Some say he-ms a 
B^xagi jagir. . who for many )reats had been the iiitimate friend 
of Gur^Goyind ” Whatever may be the truth as to his_prigin 
and antecedents, concludes I rvine , “ this man _was now „sent off 
secrgdy lr<MXL.4heJDatoimJiLJ^^ At the same time letters 

were written to the Punjab, informing the disciples, that theix^Uru 
had been sjain in the Emp eror’sj camp by the d^ggciLpLatL Af g ha m 
But just before his death, their leader had ann^mnoed that in a §hQit 
time, through the pqwr of transmigration, he would appeat^aygain 
clothed with s overeignty , and whe never he should raise thejstandard 
of independence, they would by jpiuingLjli^ pro^rity in 

this world and sal vatio n in the 

Banda,, taking adv^iijage of dis tracted -^state^f the Empire, 
soon became a terror to the Musulmans in the Punjab, espedally in 

h taine^tes that (MhJmM joined BaMdur jSbib„ whai he 
was maf3iuir”dosm tq^ Agra, to conte^jtheLjmipne 

with Aza i^ Sh ah , — ^Irvine, op cit., p7W, Accprdfeg^ to other 

accounts, dSe^iiryuacconipfiaied .Shih. while he was marching 

south A History 

2. See Imn^ op. cit., p. 91. See La^t. nays-ofjGuiu Govind^ fay 
Ganda H., j>t. I. (April ,1941). 

’ST' ^ CSuni^iiigham, loc dt, pp. 102 to 123 and 121. 

4. Irvine, opTcil., p. 93. 

V 
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Sirhind. It was to c rush this dang er that threatened the very heart 
of the ]^lMre, that J ^hadu r Shah felt co mpelled to conclude his 
hostilities with the Rajputs , and hasten further north. Asj^j^m 
HusaiH-puts it, ‘This barhari^ whom n ature liad formed for a 
b utche r, trusting to the n^jmbers and re peated succes s of those other 
butchers he com ma nded, had inflicted upon. God’^^creatures cruelties 
exc^ding all beflef, and had laid wa^te the whofejiroyince of Lahore. 
Fin ished with these victories, he even aspired to a crowj].^ “ At j 
L9hgarh, Banda tried to ass ume somet hing of rejgal state. He was 
the Socha ^dshdh , or Veiita^ Sovereign, his discipljES.nlLSmg45, 
or l ions . A new form of jjeeting, Fath daras (May_ yoir. behold 
victory!), was invented and Muhammadans- were slightingly called 
Ma§las. Coin was §truck in the new sovereign's, naipe. One side 
bore the lines ; 

Sikka h zad dor hat do ala m te^h- i-N amak 

Faith Gomid^ba^^ fazFlSacha ^Mib ast 

The lines, an o bvious imitati on of the i nscrip tions on the_JMughaI 
coins, seem to mean ‘ Fatfi Govind, king of kings, str uck coi n^ in the 
Iwo^worlds ; the sword of Nan^ is the gr anter of de§ires, by grace 
hq is the v§iitayeJ-OTd ! 

Various attempts made by Imperial officers to capture this 
Robinhood ended in failure. One such a^ipn under the c omman d 
of no l ess a perso n than the Khmzbbmm, Munim ^KMm is worthy 
of notice. K hafi Khan w rites : 

‘After rep eated battl es, in which m any men were killed on both 
sides, the i nfidels were defeated, and retreated to a fastness, in the hills 
called Lohgarh , which isi near the hills bel onging to the Barfi Riaja (Icy 
Sing.}, and fo rtified themselves. The Guru of the sect incited and en- 
couraged hia followe rs to action by a ssurin g them that thQSfe_whp__shpuld 
f pll fightipg bravelyi on the field of battle would rise in a^ ^state>nf-YOUth 

to an in a iQQre-£xalted 430sition Continual fight- 

ing went on, and num bers fell The ^oyisions in their fortress now 

failed, and the infidels, bought what they CQuld-ironL^the 

with the royal^annyr and pulled it up with ropes The i nfide ls were 

in extr^ty, when one of J:hem, a man of the icWri Jtribie* and a tobacco- 
seller by trade, resolved to sacrific e his life_lQr„ the ^Qod_ijf_jus. -religion 

1, Siymzul-Mutuk.h£Hn, p. 72. 

2. Irvine >^ op. cit., p. 110. ‘‘Not contiEait-jyith .supremafy in the 

State, he a&TdSmed, as other sovereigns have done, to be above .gram- 
mar. By hi s prder all nouns in Hindi s and Peisiam having Tmmme ter- 
minations were chauyged into ! For inaiance, sawati 

{a rgimm) and (CouitiQUsejar.ofl^ were pc&QunceOxJim 

and his ^ikhs. sawma and Kachera ! '*-~-^Ibid., p. III, 
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He dressed in the of the Guru and went and ^ted himstelf 

in the Gurus h^ou se. T^en~ the Guru wnt forth with his broke 

through the r^jyaLJines, and made off to the mountains of the 

‘ The roj^ troops entered the fort, and, finding the idX^^GuiM sitting 
in state, they made him prisoner, and carried him to Khaikkhanan. Great 
was the rejpidng that followed; the men who took the i^ws to the,J£mperor 
received presents, and great comrriendation was bestowed on KMn-khanan.^ 
|The prisoner was taken before K han-khan an, and the truth was then 


jjdiscovered — the hawk ^ hsA Mow n jmd on ojM _ been cmghUM 1710) 

‘ Kh^-khapan w^as greatly v^ed. He severely reprimanded his officers, 
and ordered them all to dijsmount and march on foot into the hills of 
the Barfi Rj^a. If they caught the^GwrM, they were to take him prisoner 
alive'; if they could_pat^ they w^ere to take the Barfi Raja and bring him 
to tlie pr^s^nce. So the ^Bija was made prisoner and broujjht to the royal 
camp, instead of the Guiu. Cleyer^jjmiths were then ordered to make 
an iro^n^ cage. This cage became the lot of the Parft Haja and of that 
Sikh who so devotedly sacrificed himself for his^ Qmu ; for they were 
placed in it, and were sent tp the fort of Delhi. 2 


Sikhs 

cmea“r*' 


unsub- 


B^da could not be captured during the life time of Baha dur 
Shah. The Emperor’s impotent rage was visit- 
ed upon Khan^khgnan, who died^ shortly after 
the dis^ace that attended this discomfiture 
Bahadur^ Shah, in his mad search after the Sikh Leader, ordered 
that all Khatrig. and Jats in his army, at the ^Court, and in public 
offices, should shave off their beards ! ‘ A great many of them thus 
had to submit to what they considered the dis^ace of beinjg shaved, 
and for a few days jthe barbers were busy. Some men of ^name and 


position committed_suicide_ to save the honour of their beards 1 

The Sikhs continued to grpw^strqng during the period of con- 
fusion that surrounded the death .^of B ahiadur Shab ( 1712 ) and 
later. Ban d a was not captured until after the accessipij of the Em- 
peror Fail!jJch^ar_112^ but we r mght c arry on the story of 
the ^h j^ejlion to its tragic close, viz., the e xecution of Bandil 
and his immediate jollowers. The Siyd r-ul Mut^k^ikL gives the fol- 
lowing account of this : — 

'On the accession of Ferokh-siar^ Isl^^Khan (viceroy of JL^hore) re- 
ceived orders to de.^troy those freebooters^ ; but he was t oMly defe ated 
in a pitched „ battle, and after losing the gre atest part of his men, he 
retired to Lahore covered with disgrace. Banda elated by so Ujjex.- 


1. Readers will recall the ciroim^tg^ices attending the flight of S hiv^ji 
from Agra. 

2. ^. &: rX. op. cit., VII, pp. 424-25. 

3. To the Sgfe.the sh aving of hair frmn a gyjggrt of th^r body 

is religiously forbioH^ — Ibid., p. 4251** ^ 
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peeled a success, recummen^d his atr ociti es jvith additiQjnaLIuty — This 
intelligence having re ^ed ^the„ capital, the erajg^pr^iiommai^ .Jiidul- 
oamedJKhiaP, a Tunani chief , the viceroy of Cashmere, to march against 
the Sikhs^ and at the same time conferred the GoygnimienL-oL Lahoiie 
on his son Za^ari^_ Khan. This general, who afterwards became so 

famous, and with him several cewnnaanders of high distinction 

with these .... Ahdulsam ed Khan who wmted only for a train of artiUery , 

proceeded to Lahore On coming up ^ith the enem y, the troops fell 

with such fury upon those ^rbarians that they completely crushed them ; 
nor did the imperMats give over the imrsuit until they had entirely 
pursued the enemy, fenda stood his ground, at first, and fought des- 
perately); for although be^en and vigorously pursued, he retired from 
post to post, like a sayagi^jiL the wilderness, and while lo^ng hjs own 
men, he occa^oned heavy loss to his pursuers. At last, worn out by j 

incessant flighL he retired to Goordaspopr The impeoai general laidj 

4ege to this place ; nor was it furni^ed with provision, though theg 
multitudesi that had successively retired thither were so considerable. The 
besi^ers, however, were so vigilant that not a .blade of ^ra^ nor a 
grain of com could find its jway into the fort ; so that at last, the maga- 
zines within being ex^usted, a famine commenced its ravage ^mong the 
besieged, who (contrary to the prejudices, of their religion) ate asses, 
horses, and even oxen ; and such was the_Je^^a^,eL.«xespluU^^ of the 
garrison, that no o ne talked ofl aubmissiop. till having comAuned all 
that " cpuld be converted into Jood and haying coffered from a_blppdy flux^ 
that brok^ pul .among„ them, the suevivors asked for gfu^ter, and offered 
to open their gates. The imper ial g eneral required them to r^air to an 
emii^nce where they were called^ on to deposit, their anps. The famished 
wret(^es, reduced to jcompiy with these conditions, conformed to it, when, 
havfng been bound ,^hand and foot, they were made over lo the troops, 
who had orders to carry them dose to a jriver that ran under^the ymUs, 
and th^in to thro^^e bodies, after having beheadei.ihe pnsm 
The officers._being put in iipns, were mounted^upon Jariiei ^wormdpwcu 
mangy and camek, with each of them jLP^CeT cap juppn his^h^^^^ 

and with sucht a.j[^pue the general entered the dty of Lahore i n t riumph 

Amongst the prisoners was Baiid^ with his face sm eare d with 

Wack, and a wop]1^n cap placed on hy> head . The wifitch having been 
brought before the enijperpx was ordered to the ^^castlfi, where he was 
s hut up with his^on, and tw o or three of M s, chiet iaimmaaders. The 
oth^s were carried (a himdred.jevery-.ilay) to the_tpm-JiaIJ. where they 
were beheadedL until the whol e num ber of them .^aa. comp l et ed. What 
is singular , these patimtl:jLJ^^ 

but th ey contended for tMJionm ^ 

length Bandi t himself was produc ed, and his son being 




ifforrf . His flesh w as then cardgiejLto be tom 


M. E. n— 19 
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off with red-hot p incers, and it was in those t orment s that he ex- 
pired, expiatog by his d^:ath, in so me m easuu^h^ engnnites he 
had him^lLjsa}^ ^on the 

^Mah ommed A min-Khan, struck with the appeatance of Bauds, 
could not help -addr^ngL^him : “ It is suiprising jthat_ pne_ who 
shows^SD much acuteness^ in his countenance, and has displ^ed so 
much ab ility in his c ond uct, snould have been jguilty of„SUch_horrid 
crimes^ that must infalhj^ ruin him in this world as well as in 
the next/' WithJ.h§ jxeates^omposuu “I will tell you 
whah- my lord, whenever men p&come.^ so corrupt m 4 wicked, as to 
relinquish the path of equity, and to abandon themselves to all kinds 
of ex^sMs, then Providence never fails to jjme up a scpurjge like 
me^ to chastise a^ime become so depruvid ; but whenjthe measure 
of punishment has been fillecL then he rais^ such a man as you, 
to bring him to punishment 

V. CX)NCLUSIQli 

Bah adur ShlahS-was the last reign that is reminiscent of the 
glories of the Great Mugbajs; after him came the Nightfall of th^^nk. 
jjire and the rule of ‘ he r sister chaos/ The reign was shorty lasting 
only about five years (4 years and 2 months, accoiding to lOgfi 
Khan),- but in foreign .relations it was marked by a statesmanship 
greater than his father’s. His tre^ment of tjfe -Rajputs and the 
Ma rath ^s was certjinly wi^r than that of Aurangzeb. He had won 
over 9mn.£oxmd, as A uran gzeb might have Shivaj i. if he had been 
wiser. It is vain to s peculat e how he would have treated -Bandi 
if he had been r^lly cagtyred But then the .effects^ of growing 
senility were already^ visible*^ Otherwise Sh&h Alam's rule was 
marked by a s anity and liberal^m not unworthy of a descendant 
of the great jVldjar. But these traits , unf ortunatel y, were leaning 
on the sid^of weakn^ with the increasi ng weight of years, until 
‘ about Jdig_2Qth. (Fe b. 18 ^ 1711 a.d.)^ when the 

Emperor had passed his JOth luna r_y€ar, there was a great change 


1. pp. 76-80. 

4 Kh^fi Khan, op. cit., p. 428. See n. 1, next p. 

. a lleged orders t ojkill all the dogs in his camn., to s have all 
anr^gge/the icaposmr JBanMTandth^ RSja. are all 

indications of this. 


e* -f* TjmikMXhoibat^ and 

^yar^’Mutakhenn make it 1124 H., aiding 

one more yefirT" Irvine prefers! the latter date.— Irvme, op. dt., p. 
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pe rceptib le in him, and in 24 hours it was evltlept that he was 

m arked fo r death. . . .On the night of the 8th o Ltbe^montb (?) the 

Emperor, and was buried . near^Jhe tomb„ of Knthn- d din, 

four or five kos from Delhi He had rejgned four^ear§ ajid two 
months. At the end of the four years the tr easu re of thirteen lacs 
of rjy^s, to which he s ucce eded, had all been giv en away. The 
income of the Emp ire during his reign was inaufficient to meet the 
exp^^, and c onse quently there was jjieat j)arsimony shown in 
the Government establishments, but especially in the royal house- 
hold, so much so that^money was r^eived every day from the 
treasure of Prin^ ^zimu^sh Shan to keej things going.’- 

Bahadur Shah had under him some able, ofiSceis who would 

have made a mart in any age. Foremost 

Able Officers. among these was the p rime-in inister Munim 
IChSn, whose s ervices in the war of su^ssion 
have already been recounted. Khiafi Khan says, * He waa_a. man 
inclined to Sufism, and was a frien d to the po or. During a ll the time 
of his power he gave to no one.’"^ He died in the same yea r as 
Bahadur_Sh^, in cons^uence of the tre atment he received for his 
failurje to cagUire Banda_ Iradat„JKhai^ records, ‘He lost all satis- 
faction in worl(fiy enjoyments, the emi^e^ of jYbich he 
now so fully experiej Ked, and from the djiy of his disgrace 
declined in health, so that not long after h e was reduced 
to keep -his^ie^,, where he li ngered a few^^days, and then 
resigned his squLto the anggj of „ death (1124 AuH^ 1712 a 
who never in the uncounted^ ages of his office seized on 
a soul mo re pu re jmd less dMh4^uMb^the jrailtk^ bMmcmL.mtur3'* 
Of like r eputation^ and standing, was G haziu-d din K han Firoz 
Jang, ‘ who had ac quire d a most powerfuL influence in the Dakhin, 

Sd was chief o f the T uiini JMu ghals He was an able sjtategnan 

of long experience, who, though Wind of sight, could clearly per- 

Irad at KhSn j jves the date of the Emperor’s death as 21st Muhar- 
ram (112 iMt"A3tT78th Feb,1712=dC. & D, op. dt., VII, p. B56. 

2. Khaf! Kifen, Op. dt., 428-297 

3. Ibid., p. 425. "But,* as the sa me dironicler ob serves, ‘the best 

perverted, into wrong deediT ^^uni^ ^X ^o wa» ambitious 
to buildjSiona^^ mpaques in eve ry dty. The exeqjtion of this scheme 
invWved ffyrih le acmii sitioti of prixal;gjpropei:ly. '^Nuinbe rs of IMosul" 
mans, Smpds and lynfas were thus driy^ sighing aM cumug, out of 
as it Hj^nedjdJSui^ al. &irattV-Ibid., pp, 

4. Ibid., p. 556, 
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ceive the mind oLnian/'^ KM^Khan also speaks in equa l p raise 
of him : ' G iziu-d din K Mn/ he says, ' was a nian^l^ni.JtP ^victory, 
and a disc^linarian who always prevailed over hjs enemy. A noWe- 
man of such rank and power, and yet so gentle and pleasant spoken, 
. has rarely been seen or heard of among the men of Turan.^ From 

Degcan, when Zu-J ^fikar JKhan took charge of that province, 
^Ghaziu-d din was transferred to Ahmedabad, where his death oc- 
curred. He is to be remembered esg^iaUy; as the fatber^u f his m ore 
famous^ son, ChipldJjich^j^^ the future, J S[izamu-l M ulk and 
founder -of the pi^s^t Haidarlbad Slate. 

The Siydr-id Mutdkherin gives a good account of the otherjmportant 
noblesf, and also of how the Ej^eror’s good natoe wavS carried to the 
length of absurdity. ‘ ZutJcar ,Khlan, the generalissimo, was honoured 
Avith the title and office of Amlrjal-omrah, and appointed viceroy of the 
Deckan, comprehending all the provinces already conquered or to be 
conquered h^eafter. This was a charge of vast impoilance, for which 
he was eminently qualified, for no other man at that time ^ould have 
been able to rule countries so newly conquered and so refractory. The 
new viceroy, after having settled in his mind the military and rinancial 
affairs of his Government, returned to court ; having left as his lieutenant 
an 4(iban aohleman, called E^d-lLhiri-^Peni, a man lamed in those 
countries for his riches, his bodily strength, and his pe^^naL-prowess ; 
and who had render ed hi niself of so much_impqrtance, that there were 
no noblemen in (the I^ckan) who could be compared with him. He 
was made the director of all political affairs, asr also of the finance jdepart- 
ment, with full I jbert v to undertake any military expedition gbich he 
should deem advisable. ZU“l.Jto KMn, after haying eased his mind of 
so great a burden, went to Court, where he appjied.^iumsel£ sedulously 
in aiding to introduce order through every part ol the empire. 

‘The provinces of B^al, Orissa, Azimabad (Patna) and IlaMbad, 
had hitherto been governed by A zim-u shi^jjn, the emperor’s, ^cond son, 
and it was thought _pqlitic to continue those countri.es under the same 
administration ; an arrangement which put it in thaf piincels-jpowgr to 
reward two illujtnousf nobles who had rendered him many important 
services, and had distiogui^d them^lves in the great batt le of Acber- 
abia d, (Jajau). These were Seid _AbduhKh5n and SeM Hussein Ali- 
lChin,8 ^ns of the famous Seid AbduUah-Khan, so much reyered at Ajmer 
under the name of Mia-Khin. On the elder, Abdullah-KMn be con- 
ferred the Government of Ilah^bSid ; and he gave ^at of i^im|fcilld 
(Patna) to the younger, PfuS^ -M^g gn. At the same time Jafer- 
KhSp was en^st^ with the provmSs^ of Bengal and Orissa, in whidi 

1. Ibidw p. 533. 

Z Ibid.^ p. 437. ^ 

3. There were the famous ^aiyad Brothers who were soon toi 
the rdle of King-makers, ' 
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he had hitherto acted as miaist gr o f ^ance. After these ait^igementSi 
the prince took up his r^i^ace at his father's court where he exercised 
great influence. ~ — 

The ser vice s of these able were unfortunately neutralised 
by Bahadur Shah's very good nature. ‘The 
emperor, who was exceedingly good-natured,' 
continues the same writer, ‘ and mild even to a 
fault, having remembered a vow which he had once inade-to the 
Creator of all things, that if ever he should ascend the throne he 
would never deny any man's request, now wanted to act up to the 
letter of this vow : accordingly, dignities, tides, and employments were 
lavished so indiscriminately, that they lost much of their value, and^ 
ceased to be deemed marks of honour or distinction.'- 


B ahadu r Shah, like his pnnaerininister 
^ strong Shia inclinations. 


Munim^ Khan, had 
The effect of thgse 
the va^ 5 ??sses of the SunnL populace are 
indicated by an incjd^t thus described by 

KliifL Khan 


‘ The inserUon of the word wasijn the kfiuiba had given great ofteace 
to the religious Jfiaders.-of Lahore, and the order for it (issued by Bahadur 
Shah) had remaned a dead letter. An order was now given that these 
rel^iops men should be brought into the royal jiresence. HajLYIr Maham- 
mad and three or ^ur other teamed men of repute, waited upon His 
Majesty in the oratory. They were Jpld to be seated. . After much 
dispuUdon Haji Yar Muhsmmad grew warm in replying to the Jgnoperor, 
and spoke in a presumptuous, ur^eemly maimer. The Emperor _got angrji 
and asked him if he was not ^^fraid to speak in lhis^J;iQld.and junmanaerly 
way in the audience of a King.” Tte JfliL replied, “J hope for. im 
things from_^_„bpunteous Creator.^ (l3 Acqumtiou^of ^knowledge. (% 
Preservation of the Word of God, ( 3.; The Pilgrimage, (4^ Msurtyrdom. 
Thanks be toXod that of Jfi^ J^Oty ^eiypy the firstlhzep. Martyrdom 
rernmns, and I arn hopefuL thui-hy Jiie .Jdadnesa of the just JCing I may 
obtaiii.tl3^." The disputation went on for seyeral^xlays. A g rea t many 
of the inhabitants of the^dty, in agr eement with a jiarty_ilL~Afgh?p®» 
formed a Ic^ie of more^ than^huiidrefL-th o usa n dL persons, who secretly 
supported I^_Y^Muhammad. Prince Azi mu- ^a n ^Iso secretly gaVe 


1. Siym^Ml^Mt4kherm^ pp. 14-15 <Bripsi). 

2. ‘For example, says QtadaiU. JHlisain, ‘one of th e dog-keqpe rfi. 

who apphed._for^litte, was h^pured with toL.distinrtion by the Kimt's 
own pnvate ordCT. . . and he acggcdm^ became^ knowu hemffer oy 
the Dog-keet^ r to tRegjeatj^caMi^^ of tbe^.^m’ld,, and 

was p ^ntS tS-^MJbfLPg^d.^ thrQUsjyu iEe”iteet«r people saylsg'to eadi 
other, till ajyeniCSfe ps 

the 

-Ibid., pp. 


to give m oney t ope^ 
but it hadTiftle 
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his CDuntesance to this party. At the end of _Shafif^l the Sadar pre- 
sented a pgtitiQn on the subject of the khtifba, and on this His _Maj^ty 
wrote with^his Q\vn hand that the khutba should be read in the iorm 
used c%ing the reign ol Aurangzeb . After this the_ agitation ceased, 
but I have heard that Haji Yar Muhammad and two other learned men, 
whom the En^ror was angry with, were sent to one of the fortresses.’^ 
^ Riots had been caused at Ahmedabad and elsewhere by the attempt to 
feate the new form of prayer 2 

BahBdur ShSlVs attitude towards the Christians and Europeans 
‘ . was in keeping with his liberal outjpok in all 

other matters Even under Aurangz^b, despite 
his fanaticism, the Europeans had not suffered per 3e on account of 
their religion “As the enemy of DBib and as a Muslim of the 
’Muslims” observes Maclagan_, “it was unlikely that Aurangzeb 
would display any personal interest in Christianity. Apart^pom 
this, the chmge of sovereign entailed no immediate change in the 
position which the Jesuits occupied at Court Besides, sev^al of 
the great noble^^ maintained friendly relations with the Jesuits. For 
example, when an unfair decree was given deriving the Jesuits of 
the estate of a deceased Father, they were enabled by Ja’far Kh&n's 
helpTo obtain a reversal, of the order from the King^ But after 
the death of Fatfier_Bttai (1667), owing to the increasing jcigour of 
Aurangzeb’s religious policy in general, there was a nearly complete 
cessation of the pio^ytizing activity of the Fathers. 

When the jiziya was imposed upon all non-Mu^ims, in j679, 
a represen^on was made by the Fath ers. "^"inh^iOTS were sought 
with infli ^tial men in the ^ity, and the Jesuits supported their 
requests with preswite of giriQ§ities from Eiirope. Their ^orts 
were so far su^essful that the lax including anears, was 

remitted by the local jiuthorities, but in ord^ to get the conc^ion 
on a proper^footing the Viceroy at Goa was urged to represent the 
matter to Aurang zeb him self ” Father Mailmens was deputed for 
the purpose, in 16^ and “the King accede d to higL^requi^t that all 
Christies in the Empir e shou ld be gcempted frc^the fiziyaj * 
Though this order was JBthjttled down in practice by unsympath etic 
officers, the exe nytions specified in p artio Jar cas^were continued 


1. E. & D., op. cit„ VII, 427-28. 

2. op. dt., p. 130. 

3 . “When Atirangzd), for instance, went to 

acq^sai^ he desired mat Father BiS shbuld accompany him. Mada- 
ganTDIi fmtits^m the 121, 

4 . Ibid., also for other examples. 
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by BahiSdur Shah on his ac^ssion in 1707 . SiniiIar„_exenaption 
was again granted by Farrukh-siyar in 1718^ and by Muhammad 
Shah in 1726 on the same ground, namely that the Fathers were 
Christian ascetics (fuqrdl quam Isai"), We have no record, how- 
ever, of any confirmation of the general exemption of the Christian 
community.''^ 

Here we im^ht also allude, though briefly, to the embassy that 

was sent to the Court oi Bahadur Shiah, in 1711, 

by the Dutch EasL India Company at Surat, 
bassy, 1714-12. . ^^:r. . . . , , ~ 

Though this mission in the end pr oved futile , 

owing to the shift ing o f pol itica l ^ quicksands, a r^rence to it is 

necessary for the very i nterestin g^ part played under ^ t|^ Later ' 

Mughals by the Chrisj:ian lady Do n na Juliana Dias da Costa. The 

err^lbassy was held by John Ja sua Ketelaar. Its grand reception 

must in part be attphuted to the good o^es of the ladji^ referred 

to. She was the daugjitej of a Portuguese., doctor in the service of 

Aurangzeb and Bahadur Sh^h. After the jdeath of her father, and 

her husband (who also seems to have held a similar office) Juliana 

continued to play an important role at the Mi^al_^ Court. S&e had 

served Bahadur ^ShSb well even as a Prince, especially during the 

period of his captivity. Now she was ^pointed „^py:cmess of the 

harem and commanded influence both over the Emperor and his 

Court. “ She was given the ‘ rank of 4000 1 : she obtained ICW 

mpee_s per month and was able to bestow a lakh of rupees on the 

Jesuit Mission at DeUii, She was given the house of ..Shi kpli 

in that city, and the revenue of four villages in the neighbourhood. 

She had a following jaf five to six thousand people, and two elephants 

carrying two standards with white crosses on a red ground. She 

was also given sp^ial „ tides which are variously recorded as 

‘ Kharmin,' ‘ Bibi,’ and * Fidwi Du'igo Juliana.'^ The exemption 

from tax^ above referred to, granted to Christiana» were oblajned 

‘by her powerful She also gave strong- support to the 

Portugue^ mterests during the period of her a^endancy, “ especial- y 

ly to the PqrtugueseJEmbassy which was sent to the MpguLCoi^. 

under Father &lya.’' 

When the Dutch_ Embassy came “ D onna J uliana sent word 
that the Emperor would admit the «iyoy and all the Europ^^to 

h Madagaxit TM md the Great Matkul^pp, 123-34« 

2, Ibid, p. 183. “ 
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audiaicg^as soon as he pleased On the JOth iDecember 1711) 

Donaa JwJiana with some ladies of the Court visited them and 
inspected the pr esen ts. She had been preceded by a dinner of fifty 
di^bes from the Emperor^ tableland after dinner she Rented them 
with esj^nce of ros^ and other rich perfumeries and pre^ted betel 
covered with gold and silver leaf. On the 21st a dinner was sent 
on a ^all but massive golden table^ having in the c^tre a large 
vessel for vegetables, and all round it holes containing small dishes 
filled with delicate _fQQd, such as were prepared for the Emperor 
himself.'’^ Not until the 27th February 1712, however, was any- 
thing achieved in the nature of real busings and the envoy was 
getting anxious “to leave that unhealthy climate” and return to 
^rat. But unfortunately, that very night the Emperor BabadiH 
Shiii.iell ill and djed the next day (28th February 1712). The 
rest of t history may be very br^y told : Doma Juliana wisely 
advised the embassy to take precautions for their ^afety, although 
most of their requests had been granted by the dying Emperor. 
“The Princes set their troops in motion and the roads to Lahoie 
were rendered impassable by crowds of fugitives and their baggage.” 
The next ruler, Jahlandar^Shah, no doubt, confirmed the grant of 
his father and wrote out a iarmm addressed to Abraham van Rie- 
beck, Governor-General of the Dutch East Indies ^ but before the 
dose of 1712 he was defeated and killed by Farrukh-siyar and the 
dead^bodies of the late Emperor and hi^ Prime Minister \yere parad- 
ed t&ough the greets of Delhi. “ After that i:eyplutiqn Jah^dar 
Shiahs ^ far were so mu ch waste papg'j and hi s reig n was blotted 
out from the records of the Empire.”^ 


L Irvine, op. dU P* l^d- 

2. Ibid., pp. 156-157. For the rest of the story of Donna Juliana, 
up tq her death in 1734, siee Heras, ** Donm Jultma Dias Da Cmtai ffer 
lnflu€k€0 in Later Mughal History** in The BmMra pp. 717. 






